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Illustrations 


Commercial lithograph of the Great Goddess Durga slaying 
the Buffalo Demon, Mahisa. 

Pandit Hemendra Nath Chakravarty, scholar and ritualist. (All 
unacknowledged photos are by the author). 

A traditional Bengali clay image complex. Durga, her lion, 
and the demon, as well as the attendant deities, are grouped in 
a single arrangement topped with a painted arch. 

Large clay images installed in a community (sdrvajanina) 
group’s temporary shrine (pandal). 

Priests (purohita) perform the Durga Puja at the site of the 
oldest celebration in Banaras, the Mitra family’s home in 
Chaukhamba. (Photo: Ruth Rickard) 

The Lahiris’ ritualist, Pandit Nitai Bhattacharya, performs yogic 
breath control (prdndydma) as part of the bhitta suddhi, an 
internal purification rite. 

An artisan ensnares the demon Mahisa with Durga’s snake 
noose in his workshop, as he puts the finishing touches on the 
clay images prior to their delivery to the pijd sites. 

The jar form of the Goddess is established atop the 
sarvatobhadra mandala at the purohita’s home. 

The purohita assumes the dhydna/yoni mudra, a ritual gesture 
that accompanies the meditative visualization of a deity. 
The purohita performs drati by ringing a bell and passing an 
honorific flame before Durga during the awakening (bodhana) 
rite. 

The purohita prepares to perform the anointing (adhivdsa) rite 
of the clay image complex at the patron’s home. 

The purohita is formally commissioned by the patron (yajamdna). 
The purohita bathes the Cluster of Nine Plants (navapatrikd). 
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Illustrations 


The place of worship (pijjdlaya) on Saptami. Visible ritual 
instruments include the copper koSa and kusi, the yantric tri- 
pod over the Devi’s jar form, and the clay pot in which water 
from the Great Bath (mahdsndna) is collected. 

The Diagram of All Auspiciousness (sarvatobhadra mandala). 
Animal sacrifice (baliddna) at Durga Kund temple. The goat’s 
head, blood, and an honorific flame are placed on the sacrificial 
pillar altar before the image of Durga. 

The patron’s family members assist in lighting the 108 lamps 
offered as an drati par excellence during the Sandhi Puja. 
(Photo: Ruth Rickard) 

Durga within her yantra. Contemporary lithograph. 

Layout of the Fire Pit (sthandila) in the Durga Puja. 

The purohita and patron perform the fire oblation (homa) on 
Navami. 

The mouths of the images have been stuffed with food in the 
varana rite, and vermillion (sindir) has been applied to the 
foreheads of Durga and the other goddesses. 

The hypnotic beat of the dhak drummers, their faces gaily 
painted, adds to the exuberant mood as the images are carried 
to the Ganga for immersion. 

A sadness accompanies the mood of elation, as the Lahiri 
family and author (far left) gather at the banks of the Ganga 
prior to the final immersion of the image complex. 

A squatting, sdri-draped female healer resembles the Goddess, 
whose jar form she is engaged in establishing. 

The strong presence of the family’s women, reunited in the 
patron’s home during the Durga Puja, is most evident when 
they gather to worship the Goddess. 
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A Note on Transliteration and Pronunciation 


The vast majority of foreign words that appear in this text are in San- 
skrit. For Sanskrit words, I have mostly followed the system of transliteration 
conventionally accepted by scholars. Alternate spellings, often without dia- 
critic marks, appear in extracts that replicate the form used in their sources. 
Hindi or Bengali words are often reproduced phonetically, rather than in 
accord with any particular system of transliteration. Proper names are mostly 
reproduced without any diacritics, although there are some exceptions, such 
as Banaras and Durga Kund temple. Since there is an extensive presentation 
of Sanskrit verses in this text, the following abbreviated pronunciation guide 
may prove useful. 


a like the u in hut a like the a in father 
i like the 7 in tin 7 like the ee in beet 
u _— like the u in put ui like the 00 in loot 
tT like the vi in riff 

e like the ay in play ai like the 7 in smile 
a) like the o in home au like the ow in town 


Consonants are pronounced mostly as in English. A g is hard as in get. A 
c is pronounced as the ch in chip. An 7 is like the ng in rung. The fi is 
pronounced like the ny in canyon or as the 7 in the Spanish sefor. The sibilant 
Ss is pronounced as the s in English (e.g., sit), but the other two sibilants § and 
s both sound similar to the sh in sharp. Actually letters with diacritic dots 
beneath them (7, /, f, th, d, dh, n, and s) are retroflex. They are pronounced like 
their corresponding nonretroflex counterparts, but with the tip of the tongue 
placed at the roof of the mouth. Consonants written with a following h (kh, gh, 
ch, jh, th, dh, th, dh, ph, bh) are aspirated. For example, the pronunciation 
difference between f and th is as between the sound of the ¢ in hof and the 
t-h in hot-house. The ph is pronounced as the p-h in cup-handle. 


XV 


XVI A Note on Transliteration 


Syllables containing long vowels (e.g., d, 7, %) or diphthongs (e, 0, ai, 
au) are stressed. An m nasalizes the previous vowel with a sound somewhere 
between an m and an ng. The / is pronounced with a rough exhalation of 
breath and causes the preceding vowel to echo. 

Note: Technically, words ending in m are rendered with an anusvdra 
(m) if followed by a word beginning with a consonant or semi-vowel. This 
rule has not been applied consistently in the transliteration provided. 


CHAPTER 1 
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Introduction 


Traditions of goddess worship on the Indian subcontinent have deep 
historical roots. However, our knowledge of the nature of the goddesses 
and the ways they were worshipped in the earliest times in India is lim- 
ited. We can, for instance, discern traces of goddess worship in the Indus 
Valley Civilization, an ancient South Asian culture that flourished in the 
second millennium B.C.E.' But we cannot say with certainty that the 
origins of contemporary Hindu worship rituals belong to the Indus Valley 
or any such ancient civilization. Nevertheless, modern Hindu goddess 
worship clearly derives many elements of practice from a culturally var- 
ied and remote past. Symbolic, verbal, and gestural components from 
ancient rites were utilized, rearranged, supplemented with newer elements, 
and syncretized into ritual mosaics that prove meaningful to worshippers 
today. A detailed study of any contemporary goddess-centered ritual would 
therefore provide us with a rich array of information grounded in an 
equally rich and ancient cultural soil. 

During the Indian lunar month of Aévina, on the first nine nights of the 
waxing new moon, Hindus celebrate the autumn worship of the Great God- 
dess or Mahadevi.? The Great Goddess is most often identified with Durga, 
an irresistibly beautiful female who rides a lion. Durga embodies the powers 
of all the gods and symbolically wields all of their weapons (See Figure 1.1). 
She is regarded as the mother of all creation and the power that sustains the 
entire cosmos. During the nine-day autumn festival, throughout the subcon- 
tinent, communities buzz with excitement as worship activities reach a fever 
pitch in homes and temples. Festival activities actually begin months earlier, 
as communities organize themselves, collect money, purchase votive materi- 
als, and commission artisans and priests to prepare images and perform the 
rituals. And then, over the course of those nine autumn nights, the prepara- 
tions culminate in a remarkable blend of revelry, visual pageantry, emotional 
catharsis, and high ritual in the votive rites to the Great Goddess. 
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Figure 1.1. Commercial lithograph of the Great Goddess Durga slaying the Buffalo 
Demon, Mahisa 


This book is primarily a description of the Durga Puja, an elaborate 
ritual of worship (piijd), which for many Hindus constitutes the climax of 
their varied devotional rites to the Great Goddess.*? The Durga Pija begins 
on the sixth day of the nine-night festival and continues for approximately 
five days. The piijd peaks on the cusp of the eighth and ninth lunar day, but 
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actually concludes on the day following the nine-day festival. Of the hun- 
dreds of religious festivals celebrated annually in Hindu India, few can 
match the Durga Puja in its combination of widespread popularity, visual 
splendour, community participation, and ritual complexity. Furthermore, 
popular interest in this pajd is increasing among Hindu communities in 
India and abroad. A detailed examination of the Durga Piaja reveals an 
abundance of information on the practice and meaning of Hindu pijd, and 
on the perceived nature of the Great Goddess herself. Although my main 
intent is to provide a comprehensive description of the ritual (constituting 
Part II), Part I, comments throughout Part II, and Part III do contain inter- 
pretive material on such themes as the nature of pajd, the Great Goddess, 
the function of the Durga Pija, and even religious ritual in general, but 
these are supplemental and not exhaustive. 


GENESIS OF THIS STUDY 


My interest in this ritual developed from my intention to conduct a study 
on the Great Goddess Durga for my doctoral dissertation. I decided to base 
myself at a renowned centre of Durga worship and so selected the Durga 
Kund temple in Banaras, perhaps the best-known temple to the Great God- 
dess, under the epithet of Durga, in all of India.* I was aware that during the 
autumn nine-night (Navaratra) festival to the Goddess, a large number of 
temporarily constructed shrines would mushroom throughout the city. Al- 
though the Durga Kund and other permanent goddess temples thronged with 
imposing numbers of devotees during this period, worship at the temporary 
shrines was an equally striking phenomenon. Some community shrines at- 
tracted tens of thousands of visitors. Furthermore, instead of the temples, 
certain of these temporary shrines, particularly those in homes and religious 
institutions, served as the primary locus of Goddess worship for many people. 
I was particularly intrigued that the ritual being performed by the priests at 
these temporary shrines differed from the worship at the large Durga Kund 
temple. This was the Durga Puja, a ritual deemed unnecessary by the perma- 
nent temples housing the Goddess, for the rite involves the awakening and 
installation of the Great Goddess into an impermanent abode, where she is 
worshipped and eventually dismissed. By a stroke of extremely good fortune, 
I had been invited to attend the Durga Puja celebrations at the home of the 
late Manindra Mohan Lahiri, a Bengali brahmin (brdhmana) gentleman, who 
had retired to Banaras.° The Lahiris’ home piijd is one of the few elaborate 
Bengali-styled domestic pijds to survive in the city. During that first Navaratra, 
I spent my time frantically racing between the pajd celebrations at the Lahiri 
home and worship rituals at the Durga Kund and other temples and tempo- 
rary shrines in the city to conduct observations. 
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When the Navaratra had ended, I found myself intrigued by what I had 
seen at the Lahiris’ home. Previous readings on the Durga Puja and conver- 
sations with the Lahiris had provided a fair understanding of the events of 
those five days, but I was puzzled by certain observations. For instance, a 
cluster of plants appeared to be venerated as the Goddess, but was referred 
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Figure 1.2. Pandit Hemendra Nath Chakravarty, scholar and ritualist. (All unac- 
knowledged photos are by the author). 
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to by votaries as the wife of Ganesa. My training in Sanskrit piqued my 
curiosity about the content of the prayers being uttered by the priest, during 
what appeared to be countless offerings and anointments. Could the ritual 
acts and prayers perhaps tell me more about the nature of the Great Goddess 
Durga, whom I had set about to study? The Lahiris’ ritualist, Pandit Nitai 
Bhattacharya Bharadvaja, whose facility with English was limited, directed 
me to Pandit Hemendra Nath Chakravarty (see Figure 1.2), who graciously 
offered to help and became my main source of information on the book that 
follows. 

During my early studies of Hinduism a couple of decades ago, I endured 
a certain insecurity about the mechanics of Hindu pijd. This is because many 
presentations within the scholarly literature on pijd either left me overwhelmed 
with the form, detail, and expectations of background knowledge, or 
underwhelmed with the lack of detail.° Documentary films and even firsthand 
observations of pijd at temples and in home shrines would leave me with the 
nagging feeling that I had only experienced a small portion of what was 
actually occurring. A rite before a lithograph with a duration of thirty seconds 
and a ritual spanning several days were both referred to as piijd and often 
analyzed in the same way. What were the priests or votaries doing and say- 
ing? Anthropological accounts of piijd were similarly unsatisfactory because 
they only referred to the general nature of the worship ritual and provided an 
abbreviated account of the items offered.’ “The priest offers flowers and 
utters prayers of homage to Durga,” struck me as woefully inadequate. What 
prayers? What does he actually say and do? Puranic texts were not always 
much more helpful.* They sometimes provided general advice on specific 
pijds, with injunctions that assumed an esoteric knowledge of the exact ritual 
action on the part of the reader.’ 

I had not originally intended to compile an exhaustive description of the 
Bengali Durga Pija. A Bengali city would have been the more obvious site 
for such an undertaking. The focal point of my doctoral dissertation research, 
as previously mentioned, was to construct a portrait of the Great Goddess 
Durga, grounded in temple worship in Banaras.'° However, I could not ignore 
the significant impact the Durga Puja celebrations had on city life and on 
people’s perception of the Devi. Goaded by my previous insecurities and a 
determination to “understand pijd,” I seized each opportunity to watch closely 
and tried to comprehend what was going on as best I could. While the daily 
pijds to Durga in temples, conducted by priests and votaries, were not par- 
ticularly enigmatic, I was deeply impressed by the complexity of the Durga 
Puja, and of the two main types of the Durga Puja (i.e., the Bengali and non- 
Bengali) that I had discerned, found myself progressively immersed in a 
study of the so-called Bengali style. Since it is an annual ritual, I realized that 
I would have only one opportunity to view it again before my dissertation 
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fieldwork was completed. I wanted to have a much deeper appreciation of the 
rite before the next autumn celebrations. 

I merely began by asking Pandit Chakravarty questions in order to sat- 
isfy my curiosity about details I was sure I had missed. The review of his 
comments from one meeting, however, in which he would mention conse- 
crating baths or the use of imprintments (7ydsa) would inevitably lead me to 
further questions at our next session. “What are the nine kinds of water in 
which the plant form of the Devi is bathed?” Or, “What exactly is done in 
a nydsa?” I would ask. “Oh, you want to know about that?!” he would reply 
and proceed to give me more details. In our meetings over the first month or 
two, in response to questions about the prayers uttered by the priest, Pandit 
Chakravarty was casual. He might respond by saying, “The priest says a 
quick, ‘Obeisance to GaneSa’ and a prayer,” or as he recognized my familiar- 
ity with Sanskrit, would simply say, “Om ganesdya namah.” As my requests 
for details increased, and the complexity of the prayers swelled correspond- 
ingly, he would often recite the prayers from memory, and I would endeavour 
to scribble them down. Here I overreached the limit of my abilities with oral 
Sanskrit comprehension, a capacity further inhibited by my inability to dis- 
tinguish between his pronunciations of the three Sanskrit sibilants, as well as 
“v”? and “b.” 

So it was in an accordion fashion, with certain compressed and incom- 
plete sections expanding over the months and years, that the details of the 
Durga Puja description that follows came about. It initially derived from my 
questions based on close observations of the Lahiris’ home pajd. These were 
followed by details of ritual act and Sanskrit prayers derived from Pandit 
Chakravarty’s memory of his own extensive experience performing the piijd. 
The translation of the Sanskrit was sometimes his and sometimes mine. When 
I had reached the limits of my ability to record the oral Sanskrit accurately 
and translate it quickly enough, Pandit Chakravarty took to providing me 
with both the Sanskrit prayers and their English translations. These I some- 
times modified slightly in phrasing, but tried not to deviate far from the form 
he provided. It was by this time clear to both of us that I was interested in 
a thorough description of the rite. When he was no longer able to remember 
exact details of the ritual (such as comprehensive lists of substances offered 
and their corresponding prayers), Pandit Chakravarty consulted the Purohita 
Darpana, an exhaustively detailed manual that contains information on most 
rituals. At several stages, he reread most of the manuscript of the puja de- 
scription we had produced, correcting sections and validating the accuracy of 
its content. I thus clearly cannot assign particular verse translations to either 
him or me, since the effort was collaborative. Nevertheless, Pandit 
Chakravarty’s memory was the source of the bulk of the Sanskrit verses, and 
as such they may contain minor deviations from printed versions of the 
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prayers. For a majority of these prayers, he provided both a preliminary 
English translation, and later, an approved version of any modifications that 
I had made. He ought to be credited for what is commendable and grammati- 
cally sound within the translations. 

My methodological approach, from the start, leaned toward an anthro- 
pologically grounded study of a ritual, to provide me with an understanding 
of pijd and the nature of the Great Goddess. It was not aimed at creating a 
work of textual scholarship on the Durga Pija grounded in translation. Had 
this been my intent, I would have maintained scrupulous records of the ori- 
gins of elements of the liturgy, as well as the sources of the translation. 
However, since I had amassed such a detailed description of the rite, I was 
encouraged by colleagues and mentors to publish this useful resource and 
hope that it is received in the spirit in which it was conceived and realized. 
In order to bring the manuscript to completion, I did not then start again from 
scratch, but instead worked to complete the missing sections of the pijd 
description. Rather than provide the reader with the bare bones of a descrip- 
tion, I have added what I hope are useful interpretive chapters. 

As a result of the process through which this description emerged, some 
of the translations of the simpler Sanskrit prayers are entirely mine, and I had 
subjected many which were not mine to slight modifications in wording (e.g., 
adding or removing articles) and phrasing. However, since I was particularly 
interested in how a ritualist understood the mantras, I generally deferred to 
Pandit Chakravarty’s choice of terms and syntax. Those who have facility 
with the language and can translate the Sanskrit for themselves, may thus 
note how the Sanskrit mantras are understood by an actual practitioner of 
the pijd. I hope that what follows is a most comprehensive description of the 
Durga Puja, which simultaneously conveys, through the translation of the 
litany, not a Western scholar’s erudition, but much of an actual ritualist’s 
sentiments and understandings. 


THE DurGA PUJA 


The nine-night (Navaratra) festival of the Great Goddess (Devi or 
Mahadevi) attracts worshippers even from the Saiva and Vaisnava sectarian 
traditions centered on the male deities Siva and Visnu, respectively.!' How- 
ever, the most elaborate forms of worship are conducted by those belonging 
to the Sakta branch of Hinduism. Saktas identify Sakti, the Feminine Power 
that governs creation, as the supreme form of divinity.!? Saktas worship the 
Devi in numerous ways within their own homes. These domestic celebrations 
vary in their ritual complexity. In certain homes, prayers of homage are 
uttered daily, and a votive lamp may be lit and kept burning before the Devi’s 
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image for the entire nine days of Navaratra. It is common for votaries, both 
male and female, to engage in some sort of vowed ascetic observance (vrata), 
involving forms of fasting or night-long vigils, for a few if not all the days 
of Navaratra.'* In other homes, a pot/jar (kalaSa) embodying the Devi may be 


Figure 1.3. A traditional Bengali clay image complex. Durga, her lion, and the 
demon, as well as the attendant deities, are grouped in a single arrangement topped 
with a painted arch. 
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Large clay images installed in a community (sdrvajanina) group’s temporary shrine (pandal). 


Figure 1.4. 
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established, and the Durgd SaptaSati, an influential scripture that glorifies the 
Goddess, is recited daily (see Figures 4.2.1 and 6.1).'* But of all the domestic 
forms of Devi worship, the Durga Piya that originated in the state of Bengal 
is the most elaborate and includes most of the rites performed in non-Bengali 
Devi piijas.'* 

The domestic celebration of Durga Piya differs from the highly visible 
public piijds (sarvajanina pija), in that the latter are performed for a com- 
munity with funds gathered by that community. Home piijds, by contrast, are 
staged by families using their own financial resources.'° One major expense 
in the Durga Puja is the purchase of the brightly colored, eye-catching clay 
images (murti) of Durga and her lion-mount portrayed in one of her best- 
known mythic exploits, the act of slaying the buffalo demon Mahisa. This 
dramatic triad of figures, together with certain other attending deities, forms 
a large, polychrome, image-array that is usually installed in a temporary 
shrine (pandal) erected especially for the ritual. The attending deities most 
commonly present in the clay image-array are the goddesses, Laksmi and 
Sarasvati, and the gods, Ganesa and Kartikeya (See Figures 1.3 and 1.4). At 
the end of the pijd, these images are delivered into a venerated body of 
water, such as the river Ganga, and the shrine, which in communal celebra- 
tions may be several stories high, is dismantled.'’ Due to the escalating costs 
of staging such a pujd, domestic celebrations are only commissioned by 
wealthy votaries who set aside a spacious part of their homes as the place of 
worship. By contrast, public (sdrvajanina) pijds are only limited by the 
enthusiasm and economic circumstances of the community that stages them. 
As a result, the proportion of the images, the shrines, and the overall costs 
continue to escalate as local clubs and communities compete with each other 
through the scale of their public celebrations (See Figure 1.4). 

As the costs grow prohibitively expensive for families to stage such a 
ritual, the elaborate Bengali-style home pijd is disappearing.'® In Banaras, a 
city renowned as a centre of Hindu culture, certain organizations, such as the 
Anandamayi Ma Asram, Bharat Sevasram Sangha, and the Ramakrsna Mis- 
sion perform Durga Pija in the elaborate domestic style with their own funds.'” 
Thus they continue to keep this ritual tradition alive, although within the 
confines of a spiritual community center. The Bengali style of domestic pajd 
has strongly influenced the growing phenomenon of public Durga Pujas even 
among non-Bengali communities in Banaras. The public worship among the 
oldest community clubs (which incidentally are Bengali) is certainly derived 
directly from the elaborate Bengali style of domestic worship. The commu- 
nity piijds, however, tend to streamline their rituals making them less suited 
for the most thorough examination. 

Although the size of the clay image complex in a home pijd may be 
smaller than those used in the community celebrations, the domestic piijds 
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are often more attentive to the rituals of worship. These are closely observed 
by the patron and his family members and may incorporate elements drawn 
from the family’s own worship traditions. The domestic pitjds also enjoy a 
mood of intimacy, evoking a devotional fervor altogether different in char- 
acter from the atmosphere generated by the large surging crowds at the public 
celebrations. 

The casual observer might be inclined to think that the clay effigy (murti) 
is the only image of the Goddess worshipped during the Durga Puja, when 
in fact, in the very same ritual, the Devi is actually worshipped under a 
plethora of other forms and names.” Although closer observation of the ritual 
reveals several explicit images of the Goddess, such as an earthen jar and a 
cluster of plants, there are numerous other names and forms of the Devi not 
perceived by most votaries. This is because most devotees are unaware of 
deeper layers of symbolic meaning inherent in the ritual items and in the 
activities of the priest (purohita) who performs the pijda.?' For instance, most 
votaries do not understand the Sanskrit litany that the purohita recites during 
the liturgy. Sanskrit is a classical Indian language mainly known by scholars 
and religious specialists. Although most Hindu ritualists recite Sanskrit prayers, 
many of them, too, do not know the language or even the meanings of these 
prayers. When I asked people (devotees, ritualists, and Sanskrit-speaking/ 
reading pandits) for a rough estimate of what fraction of the ritualist (purohita) 
class who performed the Durga Piya actually understood the Sanskrit prayers, 
I received responses ranging from “very few” up to “perhaps 25 percent.” 
The litany of the Durga Piya actually refers to the Goddess through a wide 
assortment of epithets and, on occasion, even offers explanations of the 
meaning of symbols and symbolic acts. Thus, a detailed description of the 
ritual acts of the Durga Puja, including its litany, evidently has a vital role in 
furthering our understanding of the Great Goddess in the Hindu tradition. 
Such a description, which constitutes the backbone of this study, is also 
intended to provide reference material toward a deeper understanding of the 
ritual of pajd, the preeminent act of Hindu devotional worship. For instance, 
the Durga Pija reveals that pijd is a series of acts that impels deities and 
votaries toward each other, bringing about and intensifying the desired en- 
counter known as dar§Sana. 

Many of the Devi’s astonishing array of epithets and forms revealed in 
the course of the Durga Puja clearly originate from earlier, related, cult worship 
of the Goddess. These conceptual and manifest images, conjoined with the 
ritual process of the Durga Puja, testify to my proposal that the Durga Paja 
is a yearly ritual of cosmic renewal. Throughout the book I advance evidence 
that the Durga Paja is designed to elicit the manifestation of the Great God- 
dess into a ritually reconstructed cosmos. This manifestation, however, is not 
a movement by the Goddess from a transcendent abode to an immanent 
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presence within the creation. Rather, it is perceived as an awakening of the 
Devi from her latent presence within the constituent elements (e.g., earth, 
water, and life) of Nature into active and expansive, yet accessible manifes- 
tations. The Kdlikd Purdna 60.78 is explicit in this regard, stating that the 
Goddess “being awakened (bodhita)” is conceptually identical with her “be- 
ing manifest (pradurbhita).”” This awakening of divine feminine energy in 
forms that are personal and approachable as well as comprehensive, encom- 
passing nothing less than the fullness of the manifest cosmos, brings about a 
rejuvenation of the entire creation. 

Without ignoring several of the pijd’s diverse functions, many of which 
involve empowerment at personal and communal levels, I dwell at some 
length on the effect the yearly rite has on women in the household. I suggest 
that an important function of the pijd is to orchestrate the movement of 
creative energy within the household by influencing the “human feminine.” 
Women in particular states of development (e.g., pre-menarche girl, mother) 
are venerated, while other states of womanhood (e.g., post-menarche unmar- 
ried girls) are tacitly slighted. The ritual aims at releasing the creative poten- 
tial within the feminine, but also controlling that energy through marriage, 
motherhood, or religious dedication. The Durga Puja is thus an attempt to 
orchestrate the movement of creative feminine energy, at both the cosmic and 
human levels, from dormancy to activity, and to regulate that power in ways 
that are manageable and construed as traditionally desirable. 

I conclude by offering a general definition of religious ritual. I use the 
Durga Puja to illustrate the definition and the definition to provide further 
commentary on the ritual. Although such a cursory presentation cannot pos- 
sibly address the countless minute and thorny theoretical issues that arise in 
the contemplation of ritual, I hope my contributions will add to our under- 
standing of this pervasive human activity. Since gender assumptions by read- 
ers about the author’s voice definitely affect the readings of texts, especially 
one such as this, which concerns the Goddess, I ought also to state at the 
outset and by way of introduction that despite the feminine gender evoked by 
my name, I, Hillary Peter Rodrigues, am male. 
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The Setting 


Wuicu NAVARATRA? 


According to several Sakta sources, the three hundred and sixty-day 
annual cycle is divided into forty nine-night periods, known as Navaratras.' 
Of these, four Navaratras equidistantly placed around the calendar are promi- 
nent for Goddess worship.’ For instance, the Navaratra that falls in the rainy 
season month of Sravana (July/August) corresponds with a ten-day festival at 
the Naina Devi and Cintpiirnt Devi temples in Himachal Pradesh.* However, 
it is the spring and autumn Navaratras that are traditionally the most popular 
for the worship of the Goddess.’ The spring or Vasanta Navaratra, celebrated 
in the lunar month of Caitra (March/April), is characterized by smaller scale 
worship rituals and appears to be the older of the two.* Villagers may make 
modest pilgrimages to visit larger, often urban, temples sites, and a jar form 
of the Devi is established and worshipped. The jar form of the Devi is rich 
in earthen and agricultural symbolism, suggestive of concerns with fertility 
(vegetative and human) among the rural classes. The autumn or Saradiya 
Navaratra, celebrated in the month of Aévina with great visual pomp in urban 
centers, addresses a broader range of needs. The Durga Puja, in particular, 
which is held during the ASvina Navaratra, elaborates upon the fertility rites 
found in the spring celebration, to which it then adds substantial martial and 
metaphysical elements. It strongly suggests that the Asvina Navaratra, and 
the Durga Puja in particular, are evident examples of the Sanskritization of 
Devi worship.® Sanskritization is the term coined for a variety of processes 
in which certain practices of the non-brdhmana classes are accepted by 
brahmanas. One method by which such practices attain legitimacy for the 
upper classes is by being prescribed in Sanskritic scriptural literature. San- 
skrit, and the acceptance by brdhmanas, confers an enviable status on the 
reconfigured practice, which in turn filters back to the lower classes. The 
spring worship rituals to the Goddess that originated among the rural 
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agricultural classes percolated upwards to the warrior (ksatriya) and priestly 
(bradhmana) classes. In its urban setting, where large sums of money are spent 
by communities, the autumn celebration also affects the merchant (vaisya) 
classes of Hindu society.’ Thus all the classes of Hindu India are actively 
involved in the enterprise of Devi worship during the autumn Navaratra. 

A cycle of myths in wide oral circulation supports the aforementioned 
analysis. They tell how the north Indian prince, Rama, invoked the Devi in 
the autumn for help on the eve of his battle with the demon Ravana, ruler of 
the southern kingdom of Lanka. Rama’s invocation was untimely (akdla), 
since the Devi was thought to be asleep in the autumn and was generally 
worshipped in the spring.’ The myth affirms the greater antiquity of the 
spring celebrations and the martial intent of the autumn celebration.’ Certain 
variants of the myth tell how Rama, the warrior patron of the ritual, commis- 
sioned as the priest the demon Ravana himself, a bradhmana, to perform the 
rite which would lead to his own demise.'° Since Rama, regarded as an incar- 
nation of the Vedic deity Visnu, eventually slays Ravana, who is regarded as 
a devotee of the non-Vedic god Siva, the myth highlights a number of tensions. 
The southern, non-Vedic, Saivite, and brahmana elements are subordinated to 
the northern, Vedic, Vaisnavite, and ksatriya elements. And yet both Rama and 
Ravana participate in the Devi pijd, forging a union between north and south, 
Vedic and non-Vedic, Vaisnava and Saiva worship practices with ksatriya 
objectives and brahmana ritual forms.'' Diverse classes, regions, and sects 
were united by common participation in the ritual of Goddess worship. 


Wuicu GoppEss? 


During both Navaratras, devotees crowd into virtually every goddess 
temple for darsana, profound perceptual interaction with the Divine. Visits to 
major goddess temples are commonplace, but devotees also worship at smaller 
shrines, at sacred water tanks, at rivers, and at numerous goddess effigies 
constructed and established specifically at these times of the year. The god- 
desses in this vast array of locales are addressed by an assortment of names.” 
Furthermore, even in a single piijd, as the description of the Durga Puja that 
follows clearly demonstrates, devotion may be addressed to goddesses in 
different forms and names. This profusion of images, epithets, and places 
of worship makes one wonder if only one or several devis are the objects of 
devotion. Observation, inquiry, and a study of scripture and the litany of 
rituals provide the answer. During the Navaratras, devotion is offered to the 
divine in its supreme aspect. Furthermore this sovereign form of divinity is 
regarded as feminine. I thus refer to the Navaratras as times of worship of the 
Great Goddess rather than any goddess in particular. This worship is con- 
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ducted through the medium of any of an astonishing assortment of chosen 
goddess images, epithets, or image clusters.’ 

When asked whom they worship during the Navaratras, devotees refer 
to the Goddess simply as Devi, or on occasion, as Mahadevi (Great God- 
dess).'* Ma (mother), Durga (She who is Formidable), Candi (She who is 
Fierce), or Ma Durga are the names they use most frequently to address the 
Great Goddess.'° These epithets again reiterate the motifs of fertility and 
martial success. The Great Goddess is regarded as the Cosmic Mother, creatrix, 
nourisher, and nurturer of the world, or as the regal warrior-goddess Durga, 
whose many arms wield a host of weapons.’ The epithet Durga is difficult 
to translate, primarily since it carries various shades of meaning. In the 
masculine, the term durga may denote worldly adversity (e.g., dangerous 
passages) or an unassailable fortification. The Devi thus aids one in overcom- 
ing difficulties and traversing hardships, or is herself an impenetrable mystery 
and difficult to overcome.'’ I have opted for the term “formidable” since it 
best conveys many of the diverse meanings of her epithet. Payne (1997 
[1933]:6) suggests that Durga “may be an aboriginal word, though it is gen- 
erally taken to mean ‘inaccessible,’ either as a description of the goddess 
herself or because she is pictured as the slayer of a demon [Durga] whom it 
was difficult to get at.” Durga is often portrayed astride her mount, a great 
lion, or engaged in slaying the Buffalo demon, Mahisa (See Figure 1.1). 
Although certain devotees may identify the Mahadevi with some other re- 
nowned goddess such as Kalt, Laksmi, or Sarasvati, the piijds of these god- 
desses take place at other times in the year. Only the Durga Paja occurs 
during the autumn Navaratra, a feature that even leads many worshippers to 
use the terms Durga Puja and Asvina Navaratra synonymously.'* My use of 
the term Durga Puja is restricted to the celebrations, both domestic and com- 
munal, which occur mainly during the last days of the autumn Navaratra." 


Wuicu DurGA PUjA? 


There are enormous variations in any given set of worship practices in 
the Hindu tradition. The Durga Puja is no exception. I have observed numer- 
ous types of pajd to Durga celebrated within a stone’s throw of each other 
in homes, temples, and temporarily erected shrines (pandal) in Banaras alone. 
Two main types of Durga Pija were most evident in Banaras, and I refer to 
these as the Bengali and non-Bengali.”° It is not my intention to compare 
these types of Durga Puyjas. Instead, I have decided to focus on the Bengali 
style of domestic Durga Pija since, as explained earlier, circumstances led 
me to study it. Furthermore, it appeared to me to be the most elaborate of the 
Durga Pujas that I had witnessed and encompasses most of the ritual elements 
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found in non-Bengali types of celebration. The Bengali style of domestic 
Durga Puja is similar to the public (sdrvajanina) Durga Puyjas celebrated by 
Bengali communities throughout India and has exercised a considerable 
influence on non-Bengali public Durga Pijas across the subcontinent. The 
presence of large, flamboyant, clay images, the most salient feature of the 
public non-Bengali Durga Pujas, is the most obvious element that has been 
derived from the smaller, traditional image cluster used in most Bengali 
Durga Pujas. The Bengali style of Durga Paja draws on Vedic, Puranic, and 
Tantric elements. However, the Tantric nature of the pid is the prime feature 
distinguishing it from the non-Bengali Durga Puja. The non-Bengali Durga 
Puja is essentially an orthodox (smdrta) brahmanas’ Devi piijd, also known 
as Vedic/Vaidik pijd.' Although Tantrism often appears in forms that con- 
tradict, and even outrightly reject, many of Vedic-Brahmanism’s normative 
features (such as caste and gender obligations), the Durga Puja is an example 
of Vaidik Tantric ritual. It is clearly grounded in Tantric practices (e.g., 
purifications [bhita Suddhi], imprintments [nydsa]) and offers many Tantric 
variants to Vedic procedures (e.g., establishment of the jar, sacrificial offer- 
ing). However, since it makes abundant use of Vedic mantras and ritual 
procedures whose performance is traditionally restricted to male brdhmanas, 
it requires that the ritualist be adept at conducting both Vedic and Tantric 
rites. 


DurGA PUJA IN BENGAL 


The exact origins of the revival of the autumn celebrations of Durga 
Puja are unclear. Ray (n.d.:141) claims that one Calcutta family’s pijd dates 
to 1411 c.£., but the image of their Devi (called Candi), who is depicted atop 
a lion slaying the demon, is not accompanied by her children and thus does 
not exhibit the entire array of deities we have come to associate with the 
Durga Puja.” In her exploration of the pijd’s origins in Bengal, McDermott 
(1995) encountered a number of contradictory explanations. Certain sources 
attributed the origin to Kamsanarayan, a landlord (zamindar) of the Tahebpur 
region of Rajshahi, in present-day Bangladesh. Upon assuming control of the 
zamindari in 1583, he is said to have held the pajd as a substitute for an 
aSvamedha, the great Vedic horse-sacrifice. 

One detailed account of the pijda’s revival in Bengal is provided by R. 
Roy (1990). He claims that it was revived in the early seventeenth century 
by Lakshmi Kant, one of Bengal’s earliest known zaminddars. Lakshmi Kant 
was the descendent of a certain Panchananda Shakti Kant, of the Sabarni 
lineage (gotra).* Panchananda Shakti Kant, who had gained a title due to his 
bravery, fathered seven children. The seventh child, Shambhupatti, had a son 
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by the name of Jio (Jiv). Jio’s daughter died on the feast day of Laksmi 
Pirnima in 1570 after delivering a son who was named Lakshmi Kant, after 
the goddess.”> Lakshmi Kant’s grandfather, Jio, unable to care for the child, 
left him in the care of Brahmananda Giri and Atmaram Giri, two spiritual 
preceptors at the Kalighat temple in Calcutta.”° Jio left for Banaras to become 
a world-renouncer (sammnydsin) and eventually became famous under the name 
of Kamadeva Brahmachari. Meanwhile Lakshmi Kant, through dint of his 
efforts, educated himself and rose in prominence until he was the right-hand 
man of Pratapaditya, the king of Jessore, a small state in Bengal. According 
to the historian S. Roy (1991), Lakshmi Kant was adopted by Rani Kamala, 
the younger wife of Raja Basanta Rai (builder of Kalighat temple), and was 
brought up in their family home of Sursoona with a traditional education and 
military training (1991:198). He thus grew to consider Raja Basanta Rai as 
his “uncle.” 

Lakshmi Kant’s “uncle,” Raja Basanta Rai, ruled the state of Raigarh in 
which was located the village of Barisha (Behala). Lakshmi Kant had estab- 
lished a court (H: kacari bari) there and had also built a place of worship 
called At Cala, after the distinctive eight pairs of pillars in its construction. 
It was at At Cala in Barisha in 1610 that Lakshmi Kant and Raja Basanta Rai 
celebrated the first autumn Durga Pija. According to S. Roy (1991:198), the 
first celebration actually took place there in 1585, with Lakshmi Kant serving 
as the priest for Raja Basanta Rai’s Durga Pija.”” Although people normally 
worshipped the Devi during the spring Navaratra, this celebration apparently 
set a precedent, and a few families began to follow the newly revived tradi- 
tion of autumn worship. After 1610 Lakshmi Kant’s family, who had now 
come to be known as the Sabarna Rai Choudarys, continued to celebrate the 
autumn Durga Paja at At Cala. These pijds used to be open to the general 
public, and the images were not disposed of after the celebration but reused 
every year. 

R. Roy (1990) claims that the Durga Puja of Lakshmi Kant and Raja 
Basanta Rai was a reenactment of the primordial act of invoking and wor- 
shipping Durga out of time (akdla bodana) initiated by Rama for the destruc- 
tion of Ravana. Yet it is difficult to know with certainty what motivated the 
reestablishment of their Durga Piya, and if it was, as is suggested, initiated 
in resistance to Mughal rule. The piijja may well have been instituted as a 
demonstration of the burgeoning wealth and power of this particular family, 
although it is true that Bengali kingdoms of that period were engaged in 
rebellions against the Mughals. 

The kingdom of Jessore eventually fell to the Hindu general of the 
Mughals, Man Singh, through an unusual turn of events. The Mughal em- 
peror Jehangir had come to power in 1605. Man Singh, his general, on his 
conquests from Delhi in the direction of Bengal stopped in Banaras and 
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became a student of Kamadeva Brahmachari (i.e., Lakshmi Kant’s grandfa- 
ther, Jio). In gratitude to his mentor (guru daksind), and as a means of 
undermining Pratapaditya’s support, Man Singh had given Lakshmi Kant, 
Kamadeva Brahmachari’s grandson, five pieces (pargana) of land. These 
were Khaspur, Magura, Colicatta, Baikant, and Anwarpur. Eventually the 
pargana of Hetelpur was also bestowed on him.” Thus Lakshmi Kant be- 
came one of the major zaminddrs in Bengal. Together with Bhavananda of 
Nadia and Jayananda of Bhansbedia he became one of Bengal’s three tax 
collectors.” Since Lakshmi Kant had grown up in Kalighat temple, he was 
familiar with the three villages, Colicatta, Sutanuti, and Govindapur that would 
later become Calcutta. They were part of his zamindari and were rather poor 
and poorly populated at the time. Through his association with Kamadeva 
Brahmachari, Lakshmi Kant, and others, Man Singh learned much about the 
geography and other characteristics of Bengal and was thus able to conquer 
the kingdom of Jessore, which had staged a rebellion. Man Singh’s trip to 
quell Pratapaditya’s rebellion in Bengal took place in1612 (S. Roy 1991:8). 

On November 10, 1698, the villages of Colicatta, Sutanuti, and 
Govindapur were sold by the Rai Choudary family to the East India Com- 
pany, and those historic documents were signed at At Cala. These villages 
constituted the city of Calcutta and became the seat of British power in 
India.*° Like their predecessor Pratapaditya, the Bengali zaminddars of the 
1700s, such as Raja Krishnachandra Rai and Rani Bhavani, are said to have 
been well known for their resistance to Mughal rule (A. C. Roy 1968:356). 
Raja Krishnachandra, who ruled the zamindari of Nadia from 1728-1782, 
and who was a contemporary of Rani Bhavani, also “played a glorious role 
in the evolution of Bengal’s society, art, and literature,” was “the most im- 
portant man of the period in the Hindu society of Bengal” (A. C. Roy 
1968:361—362). 

Maratha invasions of Bengal during the period from 1741-1751, kept 
the Nawab (Mughal Viceroy) Alivardi Khan occupied with the frontiers of 
the territory, allowing the British to gain in strength. When he was succeeded 
by the young and impetuous Siraj-ud-daula, the British found an opportunity 
to further their position by conspiring against the young Nawab (A. C. Roy 
1968:396-397).*' In 1756 Siraj-ud-daula attacked Calcutta and defeated the 
British at their outpost there.” The British recaptured Calcutta in 1757, marking 
the beginning of the deterioration of the British relationship with the Mughal 
empire and the former’s rise to power in India (A. C. Roy 1968:398). Al- 
though Siraj-ud-daula signed a treaty with the British, they conspired with 
Raja Krishnachandra and others to oust Siraj from power (S. Roy 1991:203).* 
At the Battle of Plassey, fought in June of the same year, the British won a 
decisive victory over the Nawab, and he was subsequently murdered (A. C. 
Roy 1968:400). 
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It is significant that later in this very year, 1757, Raja Krishnachandra 
of Nadia and Raja Navakrishna (of the Rai Choudary family) of Shova Ba- 
zaar are reputed to have initiated grand scale celebrations of the Aégvina 
(September/October) Durga Puja. These lavish celebrations obviously marked 
their own ascendency to power, in alliance with the British, against their 
Mughal overlords. While it is certain that these Durga Pujas did promote both 
Hindu religion and culture, it is not certain if the pajds were primarily de- 
signed to sustain Hindu solidarity while stirring up sentiments against the 
influence of Islam. These “domestic” Durga Pijas were also open to the 
general public, as were the less grandiose celebrations that had been taking 
place since the pajd of the Rai Choudarys almost a century and a half earlier. 
However, it was these piijds in the period of British rule that are remembered 
as capturing the public imagination and triggering the tradition that now 
flourishes in Bengal, Banaras, and throughout India.** 


DurGA PUJA IN BANARAS 


The grand celebrations of the Durga Paja by the powerful zamindars in 
Bengal in the middle of the eighteenth century occurred not long before the 
construction of the Durga Kund temple in Banaras by Rani Bhavani, the 
wealthy zamindar of Natore, and who, we are told, celebrated Durga Puja 
with a grandeur commensurate with her status (Ghosh 1986:181). In the 
actions of Lakshmi Kant’s grandfather, Kamadeva Brahmachari, who left for 
Banaras to pursue the religious life, and in Rani Bhavant’s extensive patron- 
age of the Banarasi religious community, we note two examples of the close 
relationship between Bengali culture and the city of Banaras. Both figures’ 
behaviors acknowledge the eminence of Banaras as a religious center. Rani 
Bhavani herself played an instrumental role in the revival of Hindu worship 
traditions in the city in the wake of Mughal persecution. Bengali benefactors 
such as Rant Bhavani, who were involved in the Hindu revival in Banaras, 
and other Bengalis, who also went there to retire, brought their characteristic 
styles of Durga worship to the city. 

While the Sabarna Rai Choudary family is reputed to be the first affluent 
brahmana family in the area of Calcutta, in time other powerful bradhmana 
and kdyastha families settled in the area.* In fact, the “most eminent families 
of eighteenth century Calcutta were non-brahmins” (S. Roy 1991:10). Among 
the eminent brdhmana families were the Tagores, and among the kdyastha 
families were the Mitras.*° The oldest, and still enduring, domestic celebra- 
tion of the Durga Pija in Banaras occurs at the home of the Mitra/Basu 
family in the Chaukhamba municipality. This Bengali family’s first perfor- 
mance of the Durga Puja in Banaras took place in 1773 in the same mansion 
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in which it is currently held.*” That first celebration was a relatively small 
affair, held by Anandamayi Mitra, son of Govindaram Mitra, known as the 
Black Zamindar of Bengal. According to family members in Banaras, 
Govindapur, which together with Sutanati and Colicatta were the three vil- 
lages that constituted early Calcutta, was named after Govindaram Mitra. It 
was he, they claim, who gave the Durga Piaja in Bengal its glamour and 
cultural impetus. Anandamayi Mitra’s Durga Puja, which took place at the 
Chaukhamba home, was the first Durga Puja held outside of Bengal. 

When Anandamayi’s son, Rajendra, expanded his zamindari through 
holdings in present day Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, he reintroduced the gran- 
deur that characterized his grandfather’s celebrations. There were fifteen days 
of festivities with dramas and performances by musicians, singers, and danc- 
ing girls who were some of the most renowned artists in India. Members of 
the British gentry were also invited to attend the celebrations. These festivi- 
ties took place in the large quadrangle (nautch ghar) where the pajd is still 
held, although nowadays the audience in attendance has dwindled dramati- 
cally. The current head of the household, Tarun Kanti Basu, explained that 
the home passed into the hands of the Basus through his grandfather’s mother 
(a Mitra). Besides being zamindars, the Mitras and the Basus were intellec- 
tuals who expected from the priests (purohita) the highest standards of ritual 
performance and the proper pronunciation of Sanskrit mantras. Although 
they were not brdhmanas, but kdyasthas, they were also great patrons of 
Hindu philosophy and the arts. Swami Vivekananda was one of the distin- 
guished visitors to the home, and such renowned musicians as Bismillah 
Khan and Ravi Shankar have performed there. Despite the Basus’ ownership 
of the home and their patronage of the Durga Pija in Chaukhamba for three 
generations, the celebration is still generally referred to by Banarasis as the 
Mitra family puja, due to the Mitra clan’s great reputation, and I, too, will 
refer to it that way in this study. 

The Mitra family pajd has certain distinct features, such as the inclusion 
of Rama and Siva in the image complex.** Unlike the typical traditional 
Bengali clay image complex, in which the multiple images of Durga, her lion 
mount, the demon, and attending deities are all attached to a single structural 
frame, the Mitra family images are separate. The deities are each placed 
within an alcove in a permanent structure referred to as the srngdrdsana (see 
Figure 2.1). The Lahiri family pijd, too, has distinct features. They establish 
the jar form of the Devi on the first day of Navaratra, not on the sixth day 
as is customary. Such variations underscore the diversity even among the so- 
called Bengali-styled Durga Pajas. Not only do performances vary from one 
setting to another, but the same piijd performed by the same priest may vary 
from one year to the next due to such factors as time or material constraints. 


Figure 2.1 Priests (purohita) perform the Durga Pija at the site of the oldest celebration in Banaras, the Mitra family’s home in 
Chaukhamba. (Photo: Ruth Rickard) 
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The pijd description in this book is comprehensive, but by that very virtue 
it is likely to deviate from many Durga Piijas as they are actually performed.” 

Durga Pujas resembling the style presented in this book are performed 
in a number of locations within Banaras. These include the public pijds of 
the Durgotsav Sammilini, the oldest community celebration in the city (in 
Bengali Tola), Saradotsava Sabsang, and Jain Sporting Club, both in 
Bhelupura.” Celebrations in religious centers include those at the Anandamayi 
Ma Aéram, Bharat Sevasram Sangha (whose first performances were in 1928), 
and the Ramakrsna Math.‘! The Mitra family pijd and the one that takes 
place in the home of Mr. Manindra Mohan Lahiri, where I conducted my 
most detailed observations, are examples of the ritual in a domestic setting.” 


BENGALI BRAHMANAS IN BANARAS 


The main actor in the Bengali Durga Puja is the purohita, a Bengali 
brdhmana male who is initiated into the practice of Devi worship. Most 
people with whom I conversed estimated that Bengalis constitute about 5 
percent of the population in urban Banaras and are primarily settled in the 
south and southwest of the city.’ Banaras is a religious center well patron- 
ized by Bengalis, and has been generally hospitable to them for many cen- 
turies. As previously mentioned, the Durga Puja was first celebrated in Banaras 
by the Mitra family, wealthy Bengali zamindars.“ Also, Rani Bhavani, the 
wealthy Bengali zamindar, renowned for her patronage in the city, retired in 
Banaras with her own widowed daughter Tara Sundari. Such patrons 
(yajamdna) often brought with them Bengali brahmanas, their traditional 
family priests (purohita) to perform the Durga Pija on their behalf. For 
instance, as members of the kdyastha caste (jdti), the Mitra family in 
Chaukhamba needs to commission brdhmana purohitas to perform the piajd 
for them. They are also reputed to have brought to Banaras members of the 
Pals, an artisan caste (jdt) that fabricates the clay images of Durga (and other 
deities). 

The Bengali bradhmanas may accordingly be classified into three types: 
1. Purohita: these occupy themselves with their own rituals and have enough 
patrons (yajamdna) whose commissions keep them fully occupied exclu- 
sively with ritual activities throughout the year. This is the main type of 
brdhmana engaged to perform the Durga Puja. They have a strong bond of 
loyalty to their yajamdna that often spans many generations. Only in cases 
where the purohita is sick or ritually impure (e.g., due to the death of parents) 
will some other brdhmana (ritually initiated, of course) be commissioned. 2. 
Purohita with strong knowledge of Sanskrit: members of this group have 
fewer yajamdnas. They do not make a living from rituals alone and generally 
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are involved in other occupations (often of a scholarly nature). 3. Occasional: 
these brdhmanas perform other jobs for a living, but may on occasion func- 
tion as purohitas, since they are qualified to do so. 

According to orthodox tradition, Pandit Chakravarty explained, 
bradhmanas have six specific occupations. These are: a) yajana: performing 
rituals for one’s own good; b) ydjana: performing rituals for the good of the 
patron (yajamdna); c) adhyayana: studying; d) adhydpana: teaching others; 
e) dana: offering gifts to others who are socially and morally good; f) 
pratigraha: receiving gifts from those who are socially and morally good. In 
addition, brdhmanas are expected to bestow initiation on disciples. Bradhmanas 
of the first type, who are generally commissioned to perform the Durga Paya, 
follow yajana, ydjana, and pratigraha (and also bestow initiations). Pandit 
Nitai Bhattacharya, the Lahiris’ ritualist for the Durga Puja, is an example of 
this type. Brahmanas of the second type place greater emphasis on adhyayana 
and adhydpana. Pandit Hemendra Nath Chakravarty, my prime consultant for 
the details of the piijd, is an example. Members of the third type, if wealthy, 
may themselves function as yajamdnas and thus provide employment for 
other brdhmanas and dana (charitable gifts) to the community at large. The 
Lahiri family, whose Durga Paja I closely studied, could be regarded as 
belonging to this category.” 

From my conversations with these Bengali bradhmanas, | further dis- 
cerned that there are three main classes: Vaidikas, Radhis/Rarhis, and 
Varendras/Barendras.** In addition, there are some other mixed classes. There 
are two sections of the Vaidika class. One group originated in Kanauj, in the 
east, and is known as the Pascatya Vaidikas (or Kanyakubjikas), while the 
other came from Orissa in the south (originally from the Deccan further 
south) and is known as the Daksinatya Vaidikas. The Vaidika class enjoys 
greater status than the other two classes. This is because the Barendras (from 
the region of Barend Bhumi in present-day Bangladesh) and Radhi bradhmanas 
(from the Radh Bhumi region in West Bengal) had for several centuries lost 
their knowledge of Vedic traditions due to the influence of Buddhism in 
Bengal.” Nevertheless, bradhmanas from any of these classes may perform 
the Durga Puja provided they have received the appropriate initiation (diksd) 
to conduct a Tantric piijd to the Devi.** The sectarian orientation of the vast 
majority of Bengali bradhmanas is Sakta, with but a few Vaisnavas, and even 
fewer Saivas (Raychauduri 1981:107). While women rarely, if ever, function 
as purohitas, they perform an important role in the preparation of cooked 
food (bhog) offerings to Durga.” Such women must also have the appropriate 
Tantric initiation, without which cooked food may not be offered in the pijd. 

Pandit Nitai Bhattacharya Bharadvaja, who performs the Durga Puja for 
the Lahiris, is a Pascatya Vaidika brahmana (see Figure 3.1).*° He has per- 
formed the ritual since 1971 and was preceded by his father, the late Pasupati 
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Bhattacharya. He and his family clearly command an enormous respect as 
purohitas in the Bengali community. They were also chosen to perform the 
Durga Puja for the Durgostav Sammilini, whose celebrations commenced in 
1922, making it the oldest public (sdrvajanina) Durga Puja in Banaras.*! 
Although the Lahiris have a family priest who performs the worship of the 
deities in their home temples and shrine room thrice daily, they do not con- 
sider him to have the same proficiency as Pandit Nitai.>* 

Pandit Hemendra Nath Chakravarty, my main source of information on 
the Durga Pija, is a Barendra brdhmana scholar (see Figure 1.2). Pandit 
Chakravarty came to Banaras to study Sanskrit and became a student of 
the renowned Bengali Tantric scholar Gopinath Kaviraj. Since he had learned 
the ritual from his father, uncle, and family teacher, he began performing the 
Durga Pija while primarily engaged in Sanskrit studies. As a novice, he first 
served as an apprentice/helper (tantradhdraka) and later began to consult the 
handwritten Durga Puja guidebooks that belonged to the patron (yajamdna) 
families. He had performed the Durga Puja more than forty times in his life, 
but had given it up for about four years before I consulted with him in 1990. 
He recently sat again as a tantradhdraka in the home of a friend who per- 
formed the pajd. Pandit Chakravarty currently works at the Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Arts in Banaras. He is regarded as the teacher (not 
of puja) of many respected brdhmanas in the Bengali community, some of 
whom are ritualists and scholars. He is frequently consulted by western scholars 
in Banaras, particularly those who are investigating aspects of Tantric 
Hinduism. 

The late Manindra Mohan Lahiri, at whose home I performed my closest 
observations of the Durga Pija, was also a Barendra brdhmana (see Figures 
4.4.1 and 4.7.3). As the former zaminddar of Rangpur, with other estates in 
East Bengal as well as other parts of India, he enjoyed both prestige and 
wealth.* His grandparents, who had already been engaged in the tradition of 
performing the Durga Puja for about seventy years at their home in Rangpur, 
East Bengal, moved the celebrations to Banaras sometime in the 1890s.™* 
Following a common tradition, they had retired to Banaras, where, after his 
grandfather’s death, his grandmother had continued to live as a widow.* 
Since that time more than a hundred years ago, the piijd has been held, with 
no known interruptions, at the Lahiri home in Banaras. Mr. Lahiri’s father 
died (c. 1926/7) when he was a small boy, and so he grew up with his mother 
who went back to live in Rangpur, but returned annually to the Banaras home 
for the Durga Pija and eventually for her own retirement. With the partition 
of India, and Indian independence, Mr. Lahiri’s estates in East Bengal (now 
Bangladesh) and India were appropriated by the governments of those coun- 
tries, and his family’s wealth began to decline. Regardless of where he hap- 
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pened to reside (his eldest daughter was born at his home in Darjeeling), the 
family always gathered in Banaras for the Durga Puja. 

When I conducted my research in Banaras, in 1990 and 1991, Mr. Lahiri 
and his wife, Anjali, had been living in retirement in Banaras for well over 
a decade. His four daughters (all of whom hold post-secondary degrees in the 
Arts & Sciences), their husbands (one scientist, two engineers, and a char- 
tered accountant), and children (some of whom were teenagers), who lived as 
far away as Calcutta and Durgapur, gathered at the family home on both 
occasions for the piijd. Since Mr. Lahiri’s funds depended entirely on the 
fixed income of his bank deposits, his wealth decreased with the years. The 
lavish scale of the pajd, he informed me, had diminished in the last half 
century, but the traditional religious requirements continued to be more than 
merely fulfilled. When he was younger, as many as three hundred people 
would attend the celebration and receive blessed food (prasdda). At present 
that number is closer to fifty. I shall make frequent references to features of 
the Lahiris’ home celebration throughout the book (see Figures 4.8.3 and 
6.2). 

The public Durga Pajas, Mr. Lahiri claimed, began with “good senti- 
ment,” and his own uncle, Dr. G. S. Bagchi, was one of their earliest promot- 
ers in Banaras. Mr. Lahiri predicted the demise of family Durga Pijas like 
his own very soon. When asked about why he continued to celebrate the piijd, 
despite its expense, he replied, “We are out and out religious.” He later 
explained that he also continues for fear of the consequences, and his inabil- 
ity to break tradition, adding, “I also do it for my peace of mind. As long as 
my wife and I live, we will continue to do it.” Since Mr. Lahiri’s death in 
December 1993, the family has continued to gather at the Banaras home, 
where his widow resides, for the piija. With no male heir to the Banaras 
home, the future of the puja after Mrs. Lahiri’s death is uncertain. 


THE RITUAL PERFORMER (PuRoHITA) 


The ritual celebration of Durga Pija is performed by the purohita for the 
benefit of the patron (yajamdna) or the community. The celebration of Durga 
Puja, for the earnest Sakta purohita, such as Pandit Nitai Bhattacharya, is the 
magnum opus of ritual performance. It may well be the highest expression of 
his profession, bringing together most of the forms of his ritual learning. It 
demands an astounding display of memory, concentration, yogic achieve- 
ment, dramatic art, and finesse (See Figures 3.1, 4.2.2, 4.2.3, 4.3, 4.4.1, 4.4.2, 
and 4.7.3). On many occasions through the course of the pijd, he is expected 
to embody the Goddess herself before transferring that embodiment to the 
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numerous devotional images before him. It is therefore imperative that he 
perform complex ritual purifications and visualizations in order to become a 
fit receptacle for the divine. At the same time, through his proficiency, he 
draws, directs, and heightens the perceptions of the devotees toward the 
deity. In a successful ritual performance the purohita forges a link between 
the divine and mundane realms, so that the deity, tangibly manifest in mate- 
rial forms, and the votaries, with their senses suitably refined and purified, 
can meet each other in the most intimate act of perceptual contact. This 
profound meeting of the senses, gross and subtle, active and passive, outer 
and inner, with the material embodiment of divinity, is known as darSana. 
More details on the nature of dargana and the purohita’s actions are pre- 
sented in subsequent chapters. 


THE AUDIENCE 


In public celebrations of the Durga Pija, there is a flurry of activity as 
members of the organizing committees oversee and aid in the erection of the 
temporary shrines (pandal). In domestic celebrations energy is spent in clean- 
ing and decorating the area that will serve as the place of worship (pijdlaya). 
In both settings there are careful checks performed to insure that all the 
necessary piijd items (ritual implements and offerings) are present. Everyone 
gathers for the arrival of the clay image complex. It is often the first view that 
most family/committee members have of these beautifully constructed im- 
ages, which will become focal points for their celebrations over the next few 
days (see Figures 1.3 and 4.3). Homes bustle with excitement as family 
members arrive to join in the celebrations. Durga Pija is viewed as a time 
when married daughters, who due to certain Hindu virilocal customs may 
reside with their husbands’ families, return to the home of their parents. They 
are accompanied by their children and not infrequently by their husbands. 
“Mother and father give gifts. Fathers give the money and mothers buy the 
gifts for male and female close relatives,” explained one of the grandchil- 
dren.*° These gifts typically include new clothes. In the Lahiri family, these 
are traditional saris and dhotis that are then worn by family members during 
the days of the pajd. During the Durga Puja, Mr. Lahiri’s four married daugh- 
ters, their husbands, and children would return to his Banaras home. Mr. 
Lahiri told me in no uncertain terms that his sense of Durga’s presence in his 
home was inseparable from the energy and atmosphere generated by the 
women gathered in the household. 

Other than Mr. Lahiri, who oversaw the details of the pijd closely, I 
noted that others showed little interest in the purohita’s activities on the first 
day, when the Goddess is awakened into a branch of a wood-apple tree. In 
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the Lahiri home a jar form of the Devi had already been established on the 
first day of Navaratra, although in other Durga Pujas it is conventionally done 
on this day, which is the sixth day of Navaratra. Although there were few 
discernable cues, several family members would somehow know when to 
gather the children and equip them with an array of gongs and bells, which 
they sounded with abandon precisely while the purohita performed a flame 
worship (drati) of the Devi. As the days progressed, and the worship shifted 
to the clay image complex, the atmosphere within the place of worship 
intensified. Family members, close relatives, friends, neighbors and other 
invited guests, and even uninvited guests were progressively drawn to the 
house and toward the focal point of the pajd: the clay image complex and 
the purohita’s ministrations to it. They lingered longer, socialized less during 
the ritual, and were most closely attentive during the flame worship and food 
offerings to the Devi. A similar pattern occurs at the public shrines, with the 
notable exception that visitors may often perform their own short devotional 
worship (pijd, upacdra) to the image, as they would in a temple setting, 
when the priest is not present. The public shrines offer devotees easier and 
local access to the Devi, to whom they may offer devotional service. Such 
personal devotional service is not permitted in the private home celebrations. 

The food offerings are very important components of the rite. The Devi’s 
consumption of the food consecrates it, and the devotees look forward to 
partaking in the blessed offerings (prasdda). In public settings, the prospect 
of a delicious consecrated meal attracts both sponsoring community members 
and invited guests. Public celebrations may include a range of other commu- 
nity activities. Devotional singing, plays with religious themes, music perfor- 
mances and so on, often form part of the extraritual events that draw the 
community to the pijd site. 

In the domestic setting, the largest groups gather, and the most intense 
feelings arise on the third and fourth day of the pijd. This is when Durga is 
believed to be fully manifest within the clay image and thus completely 
accessible to her devotees. The purohita has successfully managed to execute 
this difficult task on the previous day. With the votaries in attendance on the 
second, third, and fourth days, he performs a systematic and lengthy worship 
of the Goddess. Besides participating in the flame worship and the consump- 
tion of blessed food, there is one other important opportunity for the audience 
to worship the Devi. This is the puspdnjali, a flower offering. Devotees, after 
a ritual cleansing of their hands with water, gather purified flowers from a 
basket that is circulated among the crowd. They repeat a Sanskrit verse of 
adoration uttered by the purohita, and then, in exuberant unison, shower the 
Goddess with the flowers. 

The purohita’s role is unarguably central and indispensable in virtually 
the entire process of the piijd. He enlivens numerous items with the presence 
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of the Devi and facilitates her worship by the votaries who are present. On 
the fourth day of the pijd, he conducts a fire oblation with the patron 
(yajamdna), a rite that illustrates the triangular relationship that exists be- 
tween the purohita, yajamdna, and Devi, particularly well. The purohita, 
connected to both human (yajamdna) and divine (Devi) realms, forges a 
direct link between them for the duration of the rite. 

The third and fourth day of the pijd also see tens of thousands of people 
choking the streets as they swarm to visit the city’s most elaborate public 
shrines (pandal). The jubilant mood of the visitors cannot be described as 
purely religious. Navaratras in Banaras have long been characterized by the 
tradition of visiting particular Durga temples, one on each of the nine festival 
days. Although this form of worship of the Great Goddess has not waned, the 
rapidly growing trend toward visiting temporary shrines is a phenomenon of 
this century. These festivities culminate with elaborate processions on the 
fifth day, in which the clay image complex is carried with an express fanfare 
to the river Ganga and delivered into its waters. Since this aspect of the rite 
is primarily in the hands of the public, it is open to exuberant innovations. 
Organizations such as the Bharat Sevasram Sangha stage dramatic enact- 
ments of the myths of the Durgd SaptaSati, which is simultaneously recited 
and broadcast on the river banks prior to the immersion of their organization’s 
image. The Durga Piya, whether celebrated publically or domestically, in the 
Bengali or Smarta fashion, undoubtedly continues to play a vibrant role in 
shaping (and transforming) the modes of worship of the Great Goddess in 
one of Hindu India’s most sacred cities. 


RitruaL MANUALS 


The rituals pertaining to the Bengali style of Durga Puja are described 
in a number of texts, such as the Purohita Darpana (Mirror for the Priest), 
which contains the techniques for most other pijds as well.*’ It is a compre- 
hensive text, written in Bengali script, and highly regarded among the large 
variety of ritual manuals (paddhati, prayoga) accessible to Bengali purohitas 
(priests). As a comprehensive manual on piijd, the Purohita Darpana in- 
cludes three different methods of performing the Durga Puja, derived from 
prescriptions in the Kalika, Devi, and BrhannandikeSvara Purdnas.* 

While useful as a reference text, the Purohita Darpana is not practical 
as a guide while actually performing the ritual. It would require the purohita 
to perform cumbersome navigation through its sections, particularly since 
certain ritual acts, such as purifications, are routinely performed in most 
pujdas, but described only once in some other area of the text. References to 
prayers and sacred utterances (mantra) are often abbreviated, leaving the 
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purohita to fend for himself from memory. There are scant instructions on the 
methods of drawing ritual diagrams (yantra/mandala) or the forms of ritual 
gestures (mudrd). Thus most purohitas who perform the Durga Puja possess 
some personalized printed version or handwritten manuscript of the entire 
ritual from beginning to end. These may belong either to the priest or to the 
family or group that commissions the pujd. The Lahiris, for instance, have a 
family manual (paddhati) which is used by Pandit Nitai. Their family tradi- 
tion is said to derive from prescriptions in the Devi and Kalikd Purdnas. The 
majority of purohitas who perform the pijd at the public temporary shrines 
(pandal) where the public celebrations occur, use commercial editions. Other 
manuals include the Durgdrcana-paddhati by Raghunandana, and the Durga 
Pija Paddhati.° 


ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE DuRGA PUJA 


Among English-language treatments, the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the Durga Puja thus far was provided by Pratapachandra Ghosha 
(1871), but his treatment, which is quite dated, has other shortcomings. It is 
not published as a monograph and lacks the Sanskrit mantras used in the 
litany. Revealing a trend common in his day, Ghosha’s interpretations are 
reductive. Drawing heavily on the interpretive tradition characterized by Max 
Miiller and many of his contemporaries, Ghosha sees religion as emanating 
from the deification of powers of nature. He works hard to identify the Devi 
with the Dawn. The best interpretive account of the Durga Pija is Akos 
Ostér’s (1980), which derives from observations at the temple in Vishnupur, 
Bengal. Due to its specific location, in a temple setting, where the presence 
and activities of the king are significant, the analysis is not readily transfer- 
able to the type of Durga Puja celebrated in the Bengali fashion elsewhere. 
Ostér’s presentation incorporates little in its interpretation from such perti- 
nent aspects as the prayers uttered during the liturgy.” 


Tuts DESCRIPTION OF THE DuRGA PUJA 


After my first observation of the Durga Puja at the Lahiris’ home in 
1990, I had several other opportunities to view the ritual. My most detailed 
observations occurred the following autumn at the Lahiris’ home. Needless 
to say, with the lion’s share of the descriptive work conducted with Pandit 
Chakravarty already complete, what I saw and understood was greatly en- 
hanced. I also observed the Bengali style of the Durga Paja, conducted in the 
spring at the Anandamayi Ma Asram in Banaras. I have observed numerous 
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non-Bengali pijds performed in Banaras and other parts of India and have 
even observed the pajd among the Hindu diaspora in Canada. I have main- 
tained my contact and friendship with the Lahiri family to the present and 
have followed up on changes (such as the role played by Mr. Lahiri’s widow) 
that have occurred in the ritual after the death of Mr. Lahiri in 1993. I have 
brought this information, along with answers to questions posed to ritualists 
and worshippers, to bear on both the descriptive and interpretive segments of 
this study. 

I have included the Sanskrit prayers (not just their translations) in this 
description of the liturgy for several reasons. The most compelling argument 
is that the mysterious power of the sounds (Sabda) of the sacred Sanskrit 
utterances (mantra) themselves are considered by practitioners to be crucial 
to the success of the ritual. It is through the medium of the sacred mantras 
(not their translations) that the presence of the deity is invoked from the 
formless, undifferentiated state into particular perceptible manifestations. As 
Jan Gonda (1963:259) explains, mantras are “words believed to be of ‘super- 
human origin,’ received, fashioned and spoken by the ‘inspired’ seers, poets 
and reciters in order to evoke divine powers and especially conceived of as 
creating, conveying, concentrating and realizing intentional and efficient 
thought, and of coming into touch or identifying oneself with the essence of 
divinity which is present in the mantra.” Frits Staal (1979:9) contends that in 
the Hindu tradition, language is used not merely for naming, but actually to 
do something. André Padoux (1989:301) concurs, pointing out that speech 
(vac), particularly mantra, is energy (Sakti), the power through which action 
is accomplished. Thus, in a description of the piijd, one could argue (albeit 
hyperbolically) that presentation of the Sanskrit mantras alone is adequate, 
without their corresponding translations. 

In support of such a view, Thomas Coburn’s (1984b:445) observations 
are pertinent. He remarks that “the holiness of holy words is not a function 
of their intelligibility,” and at times it even appears as if sanctity is “inversely 
related to comprehensibility.” My inquiries upheld the view that pure, sacred 
sound takes precedence over the meaning. Bengali votaries told me that they 
were pleased with Pandit Nitai’s ritual performance, because as one put it, he 
and his family “have good voices, pronunciation, and are strict followers of 
the rituals.” Most seemed unconcerned as to whether or not Pandit Nitai 
understood Sanskrit. They themselves certainly did not. 

Pandit Chakravarty explained that many purohitas do understand the 
gist of the prayers, even though they may not be experts in Sanskrit. There 
is enough resemblance to vernacular languages to convey meaning, or they 
have learned what the prayers mean. However, he conceded that this does not 
generally hold for the Vedic Sanskrit verses, which are far more poorly 
understood than the non-Vedic ones. The innate mantric power of the sounds 
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of Vedic passages thus enjoys a far greater prestige among ritualists than the 
non-Vedic prayers. In keeping with that psychological attitude toward the 
Vedic passages, it would have been most accurate to treat them in the same 
manner as Tantric seed syllables (bija mantra) such as “Hrim,” and leave 
them completely untranslated. He himself suggested that I do so. However, 
in the interest of being exhaustive I have included translations, although the 
fashion in which they appear needs explanation. 

Pandit Chakravarty was reluctant to offer translations of Vedic verses, 
since he did not feel suitably competent with Vedic Sanskrit. When I said that 
I would like to know the meanings, he suggested that I turn to western 
translations. Since the process of extracting the details of the puja spanned 
several years, the Vedic verses were often the last to emerge. As they arose, 
I hunted down references using Bloomfield’s (1981) A Vedic Concordance 
but was occasionally unable to find published English translations readily in 
Banaras. I turned to Pandit Chakravarty and after much persuasion had him 
offer his rendition of their translations. As it stands, virtually all the verses 
from the Rg Veda and SGma Veda Samhitds are those of Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
while most of the others are from Pandit Chakravarty. I have placed variant 
translations that I have subsequently found in footnotes. 

Pandit Chakravarty did hold that when “knowing the meanings and ut- 
tering them with devotional sincerity, the utterance of the mantra properly 
creates [the] right vibration which becomes fruitful.”® He, himself, when 
performing rituals such as the Durga Piya, has this capacity. However, he 
held in equal regard that mantras become effective even if meanings are not 
known, provided there is “adequate attention and right pronunciation.” 

One may assert that the choice of mantras which constitute the litany in 
rituals such as the Durga Puja is arbitrary, at times merely having been culled 
from earlier Vedic rites and applied purely because of a remote similarity to 
some aspect of the later rite. However true this observation might be in 
numerous instances, sweeping application of such a claim would be an un- 
fortunate generalization, which does not give due regard to the sacred powers 
held to be contained within the mantras themselves. Ritual, like language, 
may draw upon an ancient vocabulary but continues to utilize those constitu- 
ent elements in modified, yet meaningful ways. Although the significance of 
the mantras is not always apparent or even overtly related to their verbal 
content, I found that the prayers do, at times, convey meaningful interpreta- 
tions of the ritual action and can enhance our understanding of the conceptual 
image of Durga, the exploration of which was my original objective. 

I shall end this section with an amusing story that I heard on several 
occasions which pertains to the potency of mantras in the context of a Durga 
Puja, and the dangers inherent in distorting them. During Rama’s war with 
Ravana, when the demon’s fortunes had turned for the worse with the slaying 
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of his giant brother, Kumbhakarna, and his son, Meghanada, Ravana thought 
to propitiate the Goddess himself. He decided to conduct a huge fire oblation 
to Durga, known as the Candi Mahayajiia. By repeating a powerful mantric 
incantation to the Goddess for a requisite number of times, while making 
oblations into the fire, Ravana knew he could secure the Devi’s help and 
attain certain victory over Rama. 

However, Rama’s monkey general, Hanuman, hearing of Ravana’s in- 
tentions decided to foil the plan. Disguising himself as a brahmana student, 
he mixed with the brahmana priests commissioned to prepare the elaborate 
rite. By impressing them with his knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, his dedi- 
cation, and loyal service, he was able to persuade them to change a single 
consonant in the mantra. Instead of chanting “Jai tvam devi Camunde, Jai 
bhatarti harini. Jai sarve gate devi, Kdlardtri namo’ stute!” they chanted 
“karin?” instead of “hdrini.” The prayer, which would mean “Victory to you, 
O Goddess Camunda. Victory, O Remover of affliction. Victory, O Goddess, 
Refuge of all. Salutations, O Goddess Kalaratri!” had its second line trans- 
formed into “O Causer of affliction!” This change did not merely void the 
efficacy of Ravana’s ritual, but actually brought misfortune to him and his 
cause. 


CHAPTER 3 


——e 


Overview of the Durga Paya 


“Pijds bring together the human and the divine worlds at specific times 
and places by actualizing the presence of a deity in a physical form that in 
some way “embodies” the reality of that deity. All the events, in turn, rest 
upon a network of shared beliefs, assumptions, myths, and ritual formula- 
tions. Hence pijd, the basic formal means by which Hindus establish rela- 
tionships with their deity, embodies the very reality that it seeks to adore. Or 
put another way, pijds create or invoke their own worlds of meaning” 
(Courtright 1985b:33). 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON PUJA 


Pujd is the quintessential form of devotional worship practiced by Hin- 
dus today. The practice is first mentioned in the Grhya Sitras, Vedic texts 
that provide rules for domestic rites.' There, the term piijd referred to the 
hospitality prescriptions to honor brdhmana priests who were invited to one’s 
home to preside over rituals for departed ancestors. With the rise of popular 
devotional theism (bhakti) centuries later, many of these ritual actions and 
prayers were modified and applied to the deva-pajd, rituals that honor a deity 
(deva) as one would a welcome guest. Prescriptions on how to perform deva- 
puja became common features added to the Puranic corpus of literature, 
which date from the sixth century c.s. onwards. Pijd thus melds Vedic rites 
with popular devotional elements in its ritual form. 

The Durga Puja serves as an ideal example through which to examine 
pijd to any deity (deva-piija). It is a complex procedure that includes the 
installation of the deity into a temporarily sanctified place of worship (pijdlaya), 
as well as the honorific worship that follows the invocation. Furthermore, there 
are distinctive elements that pertain to the feminine nature of the deity being 
worshipped. For instance, the Durga Pija includes characteristic offerings such 
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as red lacquer for the Devi’s feet, collyrium for her eyes, and a mirror with 
which to view herself, all of which acknowledge the Devi’s femininity. She 
is also offered a blood sacrifice. Her pujd clearly derives from a combination 
not only of Vedic and Puranic prescriptions, but from Tantric rites as well. 

Vedic rituals centered on the worship of deities through oblations into 
a sacrificial fire. Both vegetable and animal offerings, thought to nourish the 
gods, were made in these rites, collectively known as yajfa. Fire, which 
mediated between the human and heavenly realms, transformed the offerings 
and carried them up to the gods. In turn, the gods nourished the cosmos, 
sustaining the cosmic and social order. One of the most enduring themes in 
the interpretation of Vedic ritual is derived from the Purusa Sukta of the Rg 
Veda (10.90). This influential cosmogonic hymn recounts that the creation 
itself is the result of the immolation of the deity, Purusa. Purusa, later identified 
in the literature of the Brahmanas with the lord of the creation, Prajapati, is 
dismembered by the gods in this primordial sacrifice. The sacrifice led to the 
formation of the manifold cosmos, to the various social classes in human 
society, and even to the Vedas themselves. Through oblations into the sacred 
fire, the sacrificer reverses this process of cosmic manifestation, reintegrates 
the diversified creation which includes himself, and attains to the unmanifest 
state which precedes each cycle of creation.’ 

In contrast to Vedic yajfia, where offerings were made to deities through 
the medium of fire, in pa#jd deities are induced to assume material form, where 
they may then be offered reverential worship. Since they are invited from their 
customary abodes, they are treated like honored guests who have arrived at the 
place of worship after a long journey. The Great Goddess Durga, who is re- 
garded as the summation of all goddesses, is perceived as arriving from a 
variety of places. As Parvati, the consort of Siva, she descends from Mt. Kailisa. 
She also descends from the breast of Visnu. Quite significantly, however, she 
is thought to maintain a constant, although generally latent, presence in the 
earth itself, in waters, such as the river Ganga, and in vegetation. In the Durga 
Puja, the place where she is to be worshipped (piijdlaya) is meticulously pre- 
pared, decorated, and purified, in anticipation of her arrival. 

Despite the differences between Vedic sacrificial rituals (yajfa) and the 
devotionally (bhakti) oriented purpose of piijd, there is a pervasive effort to 
link the two in form and function. The Durga Puja, for instance, includes a 
Vedic-styled fire oblation rite (homa) within its many structural elements. As 
Brian Smith (1989: 215-216) observes, “The Vedic sacrifice provides later 
Hinduism with a kind of standard of worth by which non-Vedic religious 
practices may be gauged.” Simple devotional acts, such as visiting pilgrimage 
spots, may win the pilgrim “the fruit of the soma sacrifice” or “the fruit of 
the horse sacrifice.” “In this way,” Smith continues, “the new and relatively 
simple religious practices of Hindu worship are said to resume in themselves 
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the power of the most complex Vedic sacrifices. . . . The purpose of shroud- 
ing new Hindu practices in sacrificial clothing is not simply to prove the 
superiority of the new to the old, but first and foremost to present the new 
as the old. Sacrifice has functioned throughout Indian history as a marker for 
traditionalism and as a means for acceptable innovation.” 

One of the most elaborate Vedic yajfas was the horse-sacrifice 
(asvamedha), a rite that lasted longer than a year and culminated in a three- 
day ritual involving the immolation of a horse. The ritual was designed to 
confer power to the patron monarch and fertility to him and his wives. In a 
symbolic parallel to the function of the Vedic horse-sacrifice, it is often cited 
that the “Durga Pitija is the horse sacrifice (asvamedha) of the Kali Yuga.” 
During the Kali Yuga, the most degenerate of the four ages (yuga) in Hindu 
cosmic reckoning, currently underway, people are regarded as incapable of 
performing that great Vedic rite. The Durga Pija, once itself the hallmark of 
aristocracy, is viewed by some as a surrogate for that elite Vedic ritual, with 
the similar aims of enhancing power and fertility. As the pijd’s patronage 
broadens to encompass wider social and class groups, the ritual’s function of 
providing power and fecundity is further democratized, extending to the entire 
community. 


OVERVIEW OF THE RITUAL 


“Do you have the Maliya cassette? You must purchase the Maliya cas- 
sette, with songs to Durga and recitation of the Candi Path interspersed. It 
is a full programme. The one with the recitation by Virendra Krishna Bhadra 
is the one you want. His recitation is the best. At our pandal, some boys and 
girls stage a Candi Path program just like that one, on Sasthi [the sixth day 
of Navaratra]. But his is best. For us, Durga Puja starts with this Maliya 
Candi Path. It is known as the Avahana—Calling of the Mother.”* 

I can certainly vouch for the engaging quality of Virendra Krishna 
Bhadra’s recitation of sections of the Durgd Saptasati. The recitation aroused 
coincident feelings of power and dread in me, enough to produce goose 
bumps every time I heard it. Bengali devotees clearly experience similarly 
strong emotional responses. The recitation is broken up with soft-voiced songs 
to Durga by women. These are called @gamani (arrival), Mahalaya (Supreme 
Spirit/place of worship), or Mahisamardini (Slayer of Mahisa) songs. The 
mood of the songs contrasts sharply with the recitation and dramatically 
conveys the ambivalent nature of the Devi who is about to appear. She is soft 
and maternal, but also powerful and deadly. All-India Radio broadcasts this 
recording, which is generally heard in Banaras at about five in the morning 
of Sasthi (the sixth day of Navaratra). 
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The Durga Puja consists of a series of invocations, in which Durga and 
other deities are invited to take up temporary abode in an assortment of 
forms. The divinities, when manifest in these forms, are subsequently wor- 
shipped through a variety of offerings, which include a blood sacrifice. The 
ritual terminates after five days, when Durga and the other deities are asked 
to leave. What follows is an overview of the ritual’s structure and major 
components. It is intended to facilitate the reader’s progress through the 
detailed description of the ritual in Part II. I use this overview as an oppor- 
tunity to elaborate on the meanings of certain patterns of ritual actions, such 
as imprintments (nydsa) and purifications (e.g., bhiita Suddhi), as well as to 
comment on the general dynamics of puja. A more detailed interpretive analysis 
of the Durga Piya itself and what it tells us about the nature of the Great 
Goddess is found in Part III, which draws upon material presented here and 
in Part II. 

“This time [1991] Durga came on a horse and leaves on a dola (swing). 
Traditionally she comes in different ways on each year: a boat, a palki 
(palanquin), etc. An elephant is good: slow, and so on, thus very prosperous. 
A horse is fast and galloping. [The] swing is not good, very changing. A boat 
also means floods, etc.’ 


THE PRELIMINARY Duties (SAmAnYA VIDHI) 


The preliminary duties purify and prepare the purohita for the ritual acts 
to come. The preliminary duties begin with a ritual sipping of water (@camana) 
and an offering to the sun (argha). The purohita then performs a series of 
purifications. He purifies the water (jala suddhi) to be used for the subsequent 
rites. He purifies the flowers (puspa Suddhi) to be used as offerings, his seat 
(asana Suddhi), and also performs a general purification of the elements 
(bhita Suddhi) that constitute the cosmos and his body. He “ritually imprints” 
his hands (kara nydsa) and limbs (anga nydsa) with mantras and then “re- 
strains the directions” (dig bandhana). After ritually dispersing any forces 
which may act as obstacles (bhitdpasdrana) to the ritual, he gives offerings 
to the brdhmanas who are in attendance. He also utters an oath (sankalpa) 
expressing his objectives and his commitment to perform the rite. The pre- 
liminary duties end with a hymn (sankalpa sikta) to the oath. 


BODHANA 


The Durga Puja begins with the bodhana rite to awaken the Goddess 
from her dormant state. It involves the installation of a jar (ghatasthapana) 
form of the Devi, a rite performed before a wood-apple tree (bilva vrksa) or 
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one of its branches. The purohita begins the installation by drawing a sacred 
diagram (yantra) on the ground. This yantra, a simple triangle or the much 
more elaborate sarvatobhadra mandala, represents the Devi, who is both the 
source and portal of her own manifestation (See Figure 4.5). Upon this yantra, 
the purohita builds a low soil altar. He identifies it as the earth, the supporter 
of the world, and as Aditi, the mother of the gods. He then sprinkles five 
types of grain, symbols of nourishment, upon the altar. The purohita next sets 
a narrow-necked, full-bodied jar, filled with clean water, upon it. After plac- 
ing five leaf-bearing twigs around its wide mouth, he tops the jar with a 
coconut. He next wraps the coconut-topped jar with a cloth, so that it re- 
sembles a woman clad in a sdri (the single cloth garment traditionally worn 
by Indian women). The jar is anointed with a paste of sandalwood, given 
“steadiness” (sthiri karana), and its sacred perimeter demarcated (kdndd 
ropanam) (See Figure 4.2.1). The installation takes about half an hour. 

The Sanskrit litany reveals that the Devi is not invoked into the jar form. 
Although certain symbolic acts, such as the drawing of yantras, appear to 
orchestrate her movement into specific locales, the earthen altar is directly 
identified as Aditi, and the Earth, divine, manifest forms of the goddess. The 
jar, too, is thus clearly a manifest form of the Devi. Thus a clear distinction 
is drawn between abodes in which the Devi resides permanently and forms 
into which she is invoked. Through the power of the Goddess, the purohita 
performs a series of ritual actions which, although appearing symbolic, are 
conceived of as actually inducing particular results. Using gestures (mudrd) 
and utterances (mantra), he ritually induces sacred female rivers to flow into 
the water which will be used in the ritual. With this consecrated water, he 
then purifies himself, the worship materials, and the images. By scattering 
white mustard seed, he drives away inimical spirits and next begins a process 
of bodily transformation. 


Bhita Suddhi 


Utilizing the yogic technique of breath control (prdndydma), he com- 
mences the purification (Suddhi) of his constituent elements (bhita/tattva) 
(See Figure 3.1). He does so by reversing the creative process through which 
these elements are thought to manifest. Beginning with the grossest elements 
(mahabhita), he meditatively dissolves these one into the other, then into the 
subtle elements (tanmdtra), into the sense organs (jidnendriya), into the or- 
gans of activity (karmendriya), into the inner mental elements of mind (manas), 
ego (ahankdra), and intellect (buddhi), and finally into sentient primordial 
matter (prakrti). This purification is performed through the method of Kundalini 
Yoga. The goddess Kundalini, who lies dormant at the base of the purohita’s 
subtle body is awakened and allowed to rise through the central energy channel 
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Figure 3.1. The Lahiris’ ritualist, Pandit Nitai Bhattacharya, performs yogic breath control 
(pranayama) as part of the bhiita suddhi, an internal purification rite. 
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(susumnda) via various energy vortices (cakra), until she unites with the 
supreme reality (paramasSiva) in the thousand-petalled lotus (sahasrdra 
padma) vortex located approximately at the top of the head. This union 
leads to the transformation of the elements of his body from gross to im- 
maculate substance.° 

This process of bodily transformation and purification is one of many 
features that distinguishes Tantric pitjds from Smarta/Vedic ones, which gen- 
erally do not include such procedures. Nevertheless, the themes of nourish- 
ment and cosmic reintegration characteristic of Vedic yajna are still present 
in the Durga Puja. The bhitta Suddhi ritual, performed frequently during the 
Durga Puja, is one of the most explicit instances of the theme of reintegra- 
tion, which occurs at the heart of both Tantric and Vedic pijds. In the bhita 
Suddhi, the priest (purohita) first gathers all the constituent elements (bhiita) 
of creation. These are present in his own body, which is regarded a micro- 
cosm of the whole of reality. Through the psychophysical practice of Kundalini 
Yoga, he dissolves each of these elements from the grossest to the most 
subtle, one into the other. Controlled breathing (prdndydma), meditative vi- 
sualizations, and sacred utterances (mantra), work together like a snake- 
charmer’s flute to orchestrate Kundalin?’s movement upwards through energy 
channels, until she unites with the male principle at the top of the subtle 
body. This union of female and male polarities transforms the purohita’s 
bodily elements, utterly purifying (Suddhi) them. By enfolding the elements 
of creation into each other with the aid of the Kundalini energy, the purohita 
has taken himself to the precreative state. 

There is a clear relationship between the awakening of the Goddess 
Durga in the bodhana ritual and the awakening of the goddess Kundalini in 
the bhita Suddhi procedure. The purohita serves as the primary human 
locus into which the awakening Devi’s energy flows. This energy manifests 
as Kundalini arising within him. The Devi is thought to have a latent pres- 
ence in the earth, waters, and vegetative matter. The jar, installed at the 
beginning of the Durga Puja, incorporates those very elements and consti- 
tutes the Goddess’s “body cosmos.” In the bodhana ritual, she is awakened 
from her dormant state. The first human vehicle through which her energy 
flows is the body of the spiritual adept, the purohita. Through initiation 
(diksa), spiritual training (Sakta sadhana), and frequent encounters with the 
Devi’s energy through ritual performance, the purohita is the ideally suited 
and necessary channel for the flow of Sakti. As the Devi’s energy awakens 
within him, his body is progressively purified and transformed from base to 
pristine substance. 

Having performed this “journey” to the source of all creation, the 
purohita’s transformed body merges with that of the Devi in a highly sublime 
state. The Devi’s most sublime state is sometimes referred to in Sakta Tantrism 
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as avyakta Sakti, the unutterable or inconceivable power. Despite my repeated 
emphasis in this study on the Devi’s manifest presence, both latent and ac- 
tive, within the creation, it is equally important to recognize that such mani- 
fest presence is not regarded as the totality of her being. The Goddess is 
simultaneously transcendent and manifest. Certain dualistic religio-philosophical 
systems, such as the Sankhya school, postulate two transcendent entities. 
These are Purusa, pure consciousness, which comes to be identified with a 
male principle, and Prakrti, identified as the female principle, and which, 
although transcendent, becomes the manifest creation. In contrast to such 
schemes, Sakta philosophy is ultimately nondualistic, with the Devi as the 
sole reality. In this respect the philosophy more closely resembles Sankara’s 
nondualistic Vedanta, in which Brahman is the sole reality. Sankara’s no- 
tion of Brahman in its absolute nature is beyond conception or predication. 
It is beyond being assigned attributes or qualities (guna). It is Nirguna. The 
transcendent nature of the Goddess in Sakta philosophy is akin to this 
Nirguna Brahman, and is thus referred to as avyakta Sakti. It is also known 
as the unmanifest (avydkrtd). 

Schools of Sakta philosophy provide a variety of formulations on how 
the unmanifest Devi becomes manifest (vikrti) as the material creation, and 
how she manifests in various eons in particular divine forms (murti), such as 
Durga. For instance, the Prddhdnika Rahasya, Vaikrtika Rahasya, and the 
Marti Rahasya, three appendages (anga) to the Durgd SaptaSsati, expound 
particular formulations.’ The Devi’s transcendent self (avyakta Sakti) may 
also be conceived as expressing itself as the male and female principles, Siva 
and Sakti, and it is this secondary Sakti which in turn develops into the 
manifest creation. Manuals describing the bhiita Suddhi rite do not generally 
provide explicit conceptions of the transcendent reality, thus allowing purohitas 
to perform the rite in accord with their own metaphysical frameworks. Nev- 
ertheless, it is from a highly sublime state, ideally an unmanifest one, to 
which the priest has in theory journeyed, that he will eventually undertake the 
task of awakening the Devi and invoking her into material manifestations, 
where she may be honoured by her votaries. To do so he performs a series 
of psychic imprintments collectively known as nydsa. 


Nyasa 


Nydsa consists of conceptually imprinting the purified body with the 
syllables of the Sanskrit language (mdtrkd nydsa). The purohita also imprints 
his hands and limbs (kara and anga nydsa) and the energy vortices of his 
subtle inner body (antarmatrkd nydsa). In performing the external imprintment 
of syllables (bahya matrkd nydsa), the purohita takes refuge (@Sraye) in the 
deity of speech (vagdevatd), whose body is composed of the fifty Sanskrit 
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syllables. Through the preceding imprintments, the purohita’s body becomes 
a vibrational body of creative sound. Through the external imprintment and 
the subsequent enfolding imprintment (samhdra mdtrkd nydsa), the purohita 
effects a unitive identification of his vibrational body with Vac, the goddess 
of speech and creation. Speech (vdc), through its connection with 
conceptualization, is identified with the creative process. The manifest differ- 
entiated universe is thought to be created from the transcendent and undiffer- 
entiated singularity through conceptualization, through naming. Thus speech 
or sound vibration is that through which creation occurs. 

The purohita next assigns various abodes of the Goddess to his body 
parts in the pitha nydsa procedure. These abodes of the Goddess, seats or 
places where she is thought to reside, are conceptual (e.g., the supreme sup- 
porting power), locational (e.g., the earth), symbolic (e.g., the jewelled pavil- 
ion, the wish-fulfilling tree), and qualitative (e.g., righteousness, dispassion, 
ignorance). The Devi has now taken up her abode in his body. Through a 
special imprintment known as the rsyddi nydsa, he secures (kilaka) the union, 
and with the vydpaka nydsa, he completes the transformation by making the 
Devi’s presence thoroughly pervasive in him. This entire sequence of nydsas, 
which takes about half an hour to perform, is considered preliminary to the 
awakening of the Goddess externally. 

The purohita now turns his attention to Ganesa who must be propitiated 
at the start of any pijd. The priest then worships the other deities and celestial 
beings and drives away inimical spirits before turning to Durga. Durga is first 
mentally visualized and worshipped. Recharging his limbs and hands with the 
seed syllable “Hrim,” the purohita holds a flower in the meditative visualiza- 
tion gesture (dhydna mudrd), to visualize and worship the Goddess mentally. 
In order to do this he first utters Durga’s dhydna Sloka, a verbal description 
of the image of the Goddess. While uttering these Sanskrit verses, he medi- 
tatively visualizes her image so that she takes form within his body, which, 
as a result of the nydsas is now composed of the sound vibrations of the 
Sanskrit syllabary. His generic body of Sanskrit sound vibrations, identified 
with the goddess of creation, Vac, through the vibratory power of the San- 
skrit mantras of the dhydna Sloka harnessed by his meditative capacities, 
progressively transforms into the particular vibratory manifestation of the 
invoked deity, Durga. One notes that the process of awakening the Devi 
unequivocally occurs through the purohita, who is at the completion of this 
meditation both the Goddess herself and her abode. The awakening has be- 
gun at one of the most subtle levels of manifestation, the vibrations of con- 
ceptual thought, which more coarsely manifest as the sounds of speech. 

Holding a flower atop his head, he next offers a mental devotional ser- 
vice (mdnasa upacdra) to Durga’s meditatively visualized form. Then, by plac- 
ing the same flower on an external material form of his choice, he proceeds to 
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convey the Goddess to that image. The Devi will thus move from her latent 
presence in the jar, and a wood-apple (bilva) tree branch, through the purohita, 
into such forms as a conch shell, a cluster of nine plants (navapatrikd), an 
anthropomorphic clay image, a sacred diagram (sarvatobhadra mandala), 
and a living virgin girl (kumdri). 

Durga is next invoked into a conch shell. After worshipping the Devi in 
this manifestation, the purohita invokes her into the bilva tree. The prayers 
suggest that he both awakens her into and asks her to take up her abode in 
the bilva tree, asking that she stay there as long as it pleases her. He makes 
offerings and says prayers to the Guardians of the Fields (ksetrapdla) and the 
elemental spirits. Then, invoking the divine bilva tree into the local bilva tree, 
he carries a branch of it to the place of worship and explicitly states that it 
will be worshipped as Durga. Again the sacred space surrounding the God- 
dess in the bilva tree is cordoned off. The bilva branch will later be incor- 
porated into the Cluster of Nine Plants (navapatrikd), a vegetative form of the 
Devi. Quite significantly, the Devi is worshipped as the protector/concealer 
of the secret of all secrets (guhydti guhya goptri). This epithet identifies 
Durga with Mahamaya, the great power of illusion which conceals the divine 
mystery from being revealed to all but those on whom she chooses to bestow 
her grace. This constitutes the end of the bodhana ritual, which takes about 
an hour and a half to perform. 


ADHIVASANAM 


The anointing (adhivdsanam) ritual, in which various forms where the 
Devi will manifest during the pijd are ritually anointed, follows bodhana. It 
is generally performed later, within the same lunar day as the bodhana, 
unless the bodhana ritual was performed a day earlier due to limitations in 
the window of auspicious time. Both the bodhana and adhivasanam rituals 
generally take place on the sixth day of the Asvina Navaratra, which is 
referred to as Sasthi, the Sixth. 

The purohita anoints the Devi with a wide assortment of materials, each 
of which is, in fact, a subtle form of the Goddess herself. He anoints the ghata 
(jar), the conch shell, and the bilva tree, by lightly stroking these manifest 
forms of the Devi with the appropriate material. These materials include san- 
dalwood paste, soil, a small stone, unhusked rice, darvd grass, flowers, fruit, 
curd, ghee, the svastika symbol, vermillion, a conch shell, collyrium, cow bile, 
yellow mustard, gold, silver, copper, a yak’s tail, a mirror, and the light of a 
lamp. These forms of the Devi are then symbolically anointed with all the 
materials together. Appropriate Sanskrit mantras are uttered with each item. 
The sword (khadga) and the mirror (darpana), other forms of the Devi, are also 
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anointed. Durga will later be offered a blood sacrifice with this sword, and she 
will be symbolically bathed through her reflection in this mirror. 

In the adhivasa ritual one recognizes that the materials offered in wor- 
ship are themselves subtle forms of the Devi. Many of these materials are 
also commonly offered in virtually all other pijjds to deities other than the 
Goddess. For instance, in piijds to Siva, the Siva linga is routinely bathed 
with water. While Siva is not typically identified with water, the Devi is. This 
type of bathing does evoke the mythic association of the river goddess Ganga 
with Siva.’ Similarly, the Goddess is also regarded as embodied within other 
standard piijd material offerings, such as flowers, fruit, ghee, milk, and san- 
dalwood paste. However, when votaries make an offering of any such item 
to male deities, such as Siva, they probably do not generally conceive of it 
as a symbolic union of the Devi with Siva. But it is easy to imagine that Sakta 
purohitas, such as the Bengali bradhmanas who perform the Durga Paja, are 
well disposed to make such a connection. After years of ritual worship of the 
Goddess, who is regularly conceived of as embodied within the material 
elements of creation, they are decidedly apt to intuit that each material pijd 
item offered to a male deity, such as Siva, is a symbolic union between Siva 
and the Goddess. Indeed, such a conception is quite consistent with Tantric 
symbolism in which the entire creation is viewed in terms of a union between 
male and female principles, such as Siva and Sakti. In the worship of female 
deities, such as the Devi, these materials, which are components of her own body, 
are offered back to her. In such a Sakta Tantric conceptual scheme, piijd may thus 
be categorized into two types. In the first type, which is directed to male deities, 
puja offerings enact a union between the feminine principle’s manifest forms and 
the male principle, while in the second type, pijjd offerings enact a reintegration 
of the various manifest forms of the feminine principle itself. 

The Devi in her dormant cosmic body in the form of the ghata, awak- 
ened through the medium of sound vibration into the conch shell, and in- 
voked to take up take up her abode in the bilva tree is now “teased” out of 
these forms via her numerous material manifestations (i.e., the anointing 
items) into other loci, such as the sword and the mirror, which will resonate 
with her presence. Certain devotees, too, who attend this ritual, sometimes 
experience a sort of “quickening,” which expresses itself in trance, goose- 
flesh, and the uttering of moans. This “quickening” reflects the Devi’s grow- 
ing presence within the worshippers as well. 

The purohita then anoints the Cluster of Nine Plants (navapatrikd), each 
of which represents an aspect of the Devi. The goddesses who embody these 
aspects are named Brahmani, Camunda, Kalika, Durga, Kartiki, Siva, 
Raktadantika, Sokarahita, and Laksmi.’ Navapatrikd worship may have been 
incorporated into the Durga Puja from other goddess-worshipping traditions. 
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The navapatrika itself appears to be a symbolic amalgamation of cults cen- 
tering on trees and vegetation as abodes of goddesses and may well have its 
roots in the extremely ancient worship of tree spirits (yaksz7).'° 

The purohita now moves from the location of the bilva tree or from the 
shrine where the bodhana and adhivasa were performed to the pijjdlaya, the 
place where the clay image is to be installed (See Figure 4.3). Using sandal- 
wood paste or colored rice grains, he draws a yantra on the floor. He estab- 
lishes another ghata on a small earthen altar which he constructs upon the 
yantra. He then moves the ghata to the front of the altar, leaving room for 
the clay image which will be installed there (See Figure 4.4.3). He then 
places the clay image on the altar and performs an adhivdsa to all the images 
in the cluster, including the buffalo demon, Mahisasura. The Devi’s presence 
is thus induced to move from the ghata to the clay image complex, and her 
power (Sakti) is thought to begin a rudimentary resonance within these im- 
ages as well. The demon, too, it should be noted, is enlivened with the Devi’s 
power. The priest cordons the sacred space terminating his activities for the 
day. The adhivdsanam rite may also take about an hour and a half to perform. 


MAHASAPTAMI 


On the following day, known as the Great Seventh, Mahasaptami, or 
simply Saptami, the rituals center on the bathing of Durga in a variety of 
forms. The rites begin with the varana, an obligatory ritual in which the 
sacrificer (yajamdna) formally selects the purohita. This ritual establishes the 
relationship of reciprocity between the patron of the sacrifice and the purohita. 
The ritual dialogue clearly states that the yajamdna pays reverence and obei- 
sance to the purohita, who is symbolically identified with the sun. The purohita 
has previously established his intimate connection with the Goddess by tying 
a thread around her wrist (on the clay image), as a symbol of protection (as 
in the Hindu ritual of raksa bandhana) or contractual union (as in the rite of 
guru puja). 


Anointing and Bathing 


After performing the common preliminary purification rituals, the purohita 
cuts a branch from the bilva tree (or takes the previously cut branch) and 
lashes it to the navapatrikd. He now proceeds to bathe the navapatrika. The 
navapatrikd Devi is first anointed with a pinch of turmeric and oil. The 
prayers suggest that although the Devi’s place of origin, nature, and purpose 
are mysterious, her presence is auspicious. This presence is capable of assum- 
ing a variety of forms (ndndriipadhare), and the smearing of these forms with 
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unguents destroys spiritual impurities (sarva pdpam vinaSyati). It is crucial to 
note that although it is the Devi who is being anointed, the sins of the 
worshippers are at the same time being cleansed. 

The navapatrikd is then bathed in the five products of the cow 
(pancagavya) and the five nectars (paficamrta), after these have been purified 
(See Figure 4.4.2). The purohita next bathes the navapatrikd in nine types of 
water, each of which is directed to a particular one of the nine plants. Through 
the litany we are told that the Goddess abides in the breast of Visnu 
(visnuvaksah sthaldsrdye) and is Siva’s beloved (harapriye). She is the abode 
of beauty/glory (Sriniketd), the giver of life (prdnadayini) to all living beings, 
and she gives fulfillment of desires (kdmapradda). She is paid reverence by 
both gods and demons, removes the sorrow of separation, removes sin and 
hunger, and bestows all attainments (sarvasiddhi). She is the embodiment of 
victory (jayarupda), the cause of victory (jayahetu), and the increaser of vic- 
tory (jaya bardhana). 

This preceding section is a choice, illustrative example of how the San- 
skrit litany of the Durga Paja ritual, generally overlooked in most studies, 
reveals important information about the Goddess. The earlier epithet, made 
towards the end of the bodhana ritual, which accentuated the mystery of her 
origin, nature, and purpose (guhydati guhya goptri) contrasts dramatically with 
the statements made during the ablution. Through the intimate act of bathing 
the Devi, certain details of her being are revealed to the worshipper (through 
the purohita). The mystery begins to reveal itself. As the Devi is symbolically 
cleansed, an actual cleansing of the perceptual faculties of the votaries is being 
enacted, so that they may more clearly discern the Goddess’s presence. 

The navapatrikd Devi is then bathed in eight different waters. She is 
bathed by different divine beings with each water in an honorific gesture of 
subservience. The navapatrikd is then dried and draped in a sdri, so that she 
resembles, as did the ghata which was installed earlier, a woman who has 
pulled her sari well over her head, modestly concealing most of her face. She 
is placed next to the image of GaneSa, where many devotees identify her as 
his wife. It is clear that the navapatrikd Devi is none other than Durga, 
although in a manifest form that is more primordial than those in which the 
Devi will later manifest (i.e., the anthropomorphic clay image and a living 
virgin girl). 

The purohita next symbolically bathes the clay image of the Devi through 
bathing its reflection in a mirror (darpana) placed on a tripod. The mirror, 
through the adhivdsa ritual, had already been identified as a form of the 
Goddess. Sometimes the mirror is placed on a triangle formed from twigs, 
which is placed over an earthen jar (See Figure 4.4.3). The triangle or the tripod 
reflect the tripartite natures of the Goddess. For instance, in the symbolism of 
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Sankhya metaphysics, the triad represents the three qualities (guna) present 
within all material manifestations, which come to be identified with the femi- 
nine principle. These qualities are the gunas of purity (sattva), activity (ra- 
jas), and dullness (tamas). In various Tantric formulations, the triad may 
represent three forms of Sakti, such as action (kriyd), knowledge (jfidna), and 
will (icchd). The purohita rubs the mirror with rice powder and explicitly 
states that he is washing the body of the Goddess in the earthen image and 
the bilva tree. He then bathes the reflected image with the paficagavya. Then, 
parallelling royal consecration rituals, he bathes Durga with a special spouted 
vessel (bhrngdra). The litany states that the Goddess is bathed by a host of 
entities both benevolent and malevolent, divine and mundane, including sa- 
cred rivers, gods and goddesses, the Mothers (Matrs), planets, sages, sacred 
places, the divisions of time, and demons. In tandem with the obvious sym- 
bolic meaning that the manifold creation pays homage to her, is the sense that 
this vast diversity is part of the Devi and emanates from her. 

Durga is then bathed with numerous watery infusions or waters obtained 
from varied sources poured from a conch shell. This conch shell was previ- 
ously identified as a form of the Devi. Next she is bathed with water that 
flows through a container pierced with dozens of holes. The numerous streams 
of water that flow from this millifluent (sahasradhdra) symbolize countless 
rivers. After a bath with eight different types of water, the mirror is dried, 
smeared with vermillion on which a seed syllable of Durga is written, wrapped 
in cloth and placed on the altar. This ends the great bath (mahdsndna). The 
bathing rites may take anywhere from fifteen minutes to several hours. 

Throughout the Durga Puja, the purohita is engaged in inducing the 
Devi to manifest in a variety of the material forms in which she is ever 
present, but latent. Simultaneously, the worshippers are led, through the refining 
of their consciousness and perception, to “see” the Devi’s manifest presence. 
The cloudy mirror is an ideal symbol of the devotees’ dulled perception and 
the indistinct view of the Devi reflected within it. As the Devi’s reflected 
image is bathed in the mirror, the mirror of their perception is itself cleansed. 
Innumerable aspects of the image of the Devi are revealed in the process, and 
the devotees’ perceptions are steadily heightened, dramatically deepening the 
experience of dargana.'' 

These procedures, which both cleanse the Devi and purify the votary, 
suggest an important nuance to the widespread practice of darsana. DarSana 
is the act through which devotee and deity meet each other for an intimate 
act of perceptual contact. Not only must devotees perform their own 
purifications to prepare for darsSana, but this cleansing is furthered by the 
purohita’s actions on their behalf. The purohita’s cleansing of the Goddess 
surely is honorific and symbolic. The bath may be a gesture of welcoming 
and honoring the Devi, but it is also a method through which the votary is 
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raised to a suitable state of purity for encounter with the Goddess, who 
herself is not truly in need of purification. This bathing is categorically dif- 
ferent from the bathing that takes place during the devotional service (upacdra), 
which occurs later. An abbreviated form of such devotional service, which is 
performed by priests and votaries before deities in temples and simple shrines, 
is generally referred to as piijd. Pijd, in the case of the Durga Puja, is 
obviously a far more encompassing ritual than the condensed forms com- 
monly practiced. Furthermore, the anointing and bathing procedures of the 
adhivdsa and mahdsnana serve a different function from that which occurs 
during devotional service. They progressively reveal the Devi’s ubiquitous 
and awakening presence to the transforming (cleansed and awakening) eye of 
the worshipper. This process lends further credence to the interpretation that 
the Durga Pija is a rite of cosmic rejuvenation. Through the symbolic anoint- 
ments, bathings, and invocations, it is not merely the material forms in front 
of the purohita that are being fully vitalized with the Devi’s presence, but the 
entire manifest body of the Great Goddess, including the votaries’ percep- 
tions of her manifestation, which is nothing less than the cosmos itself. 


Installing “Life” into the Image 


When the bathing rite is completed, the purohita then drives away the 
inimical spirits and now worships the navapatrikd with a ten-part devotional 
service (dasopacdra). While touching the altar of the clay image, he urges 
Durga to enter the place of worship (pijdlaya). Next he installs another jar 
(ghata) and performs the preliminary procedures of purification of the wor- 
ship materials, as well as himself. Durga and the other deities in the clay 
image cluster are soon to be “brought to life.” The ghata’s form suggests a 
cosmic egg (brahmdnda) from which the living deity will hatch. 

Placing the central jar before the clay images, the purohita performs the 
meditative visualization of Durga and beckons her and her eight attendant 
Saktis (astabhih Saktibhih saha) into the image with a powerfully charged set 
of invocations. He invites all the other deities to be present. He asks Durga 
to take up her abode in the clay image, in the bilva tree, in the plants and 
herbs, in the twigs and fruit, and to remain as long as she is being wor- 
shipped. Anointing her three eyes with collyrium from a bilva leaf he per- 
forms the ritual of giving eyesight (caksur dana) to the image. Touching the 
heart of the image with a flower, with the use of appropriate seed syllables, 
he induces life energy (prdna) into the image. He installs the soul (j7va) and 
activates the sense organs and other vital energies within the now-living 
image. 

The difference between temple pijd and this ritual of worship hinges on 
the manifest presence of the Goddess. The Durga Kund temple, in Banaras, 
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for instance, enjoys a far-reaching reputation as a seat of power and attain- 
ment (siddha pitha) where the Devi is ever-present and accessible. During the 
Durga Puja ritual, however, the Goddess is invoked into places where she is 
not normally available and where she will be worshipped only during the 
course of the festival. The Devi does not abide in some remote place but is 
“awakened” at the very locations where she will be worshipped. The notion 
of her arrival from her abode in the mountains or from the breast of Visnu 
is a metaphor of this awakening process from dormancy. The bulk of the 
purohita’s actions, entirely absent in temple pijd, is directed towards this 
process of awakening the Goddess and intensifying her manifest presence. 
When investing the clay images with eyesight and vital breath, the purohita 
has, in effect, brought what appeared to be an inanimate figure of earth to life. 
Actually the ghata, too, was precisely such a “living” manifestation of the 
Devi, but the clay image embodies the Goddess in her most dramatic anthro- 
pomorphic form. 

These two rites, in which the purohita first gives the image eyesight 
(caksur dana) and then breathes vital energy (prdna pratisthda) into the clay 
form, are of pivotal importance. They may only be effected by uttering cer- 
tain mantras conferred through special initiation (diksd). Writings as early as 
the Vedas relate that the wind itself, Vayu, emanated from the prdna of the 
cosmic progenitor, Purusa (Rg Veda 10.90.13). “Prdna is the primal animat- 
ing power upon which the self and the cosmos find their mutual support, their 
pratistha” (Courtright 1985b:44). The divine guest has finally arrived. 


Mythic Connections 


The clay image complex is one of the most visible expressions of the 
Puranic heritage of the Durga Paya. It clearly forges a relationship between 
Puranic myth and the ritual. The Durgd Saptasati (DSS), a scripture glorify- 
ing the Great Goddess that circulates independently, but which is also con- 
tained within the Markandeya Purdna, recounts three of the Devi’s 
demon-slaying exploits. Among these is perhaps the earliest account of the 
well-known myth of the Devi’s destruction of the demon Mahisa. Versions 
of this myth are also found in the Vardha, Vamana, Skanda, Kdlikad and Devi 
Bhdgavata Purdnas (DBP).'’? In the myth, whose configuration is no longer 
solely determined by the account in the Durgd SaptaSati, a buffalo demon 
named Mahisa, who was capable of assuming any shape at will (DSS 3.20- 
32), attained a special boon from the gods (DBP 5.2.3-7). Although his re- 
quest for immortality was denied, Mahisa settled for the condition that he 
could only be killed by a woman. He arrogantly thought that this would make 
him invincible (DBP 5.2.8-14). He indeed succeeded in defeating the gods 
(DSS 2.1-2). In order to defeat Mahisa and regain their heavenly abode, the 


Figure 3.2. An artisan ensnares the demon Mahisa with Durga’s snake noose in his work- 
shop, as he puts the finishing touches on the clay images prior to their delivery to the pijjd sites. 
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gods pooled their powers. Their energies streamed out of their heads to pro- 
duce a vast body of light that congealed to produce a woman of irresistible 
beauty, the Mahadevi, Durga (DSS 2.8-12). They armed her with each of 
their weapons, and she was presented with a lion as her mount (DSS 2.19- 
30). The demon Mahisa was soon lured by her charms and attempted to win 
her hand (DBP 5.16.46-65). She promised she would yield to him only if 
defeated in deadly combat. Gripped by lust, he forgot his single weakness 
and eagerly began the battle (DBP 5.16.35-65). At an opportune time, the 
Devi, intoxicated with nectar, beheaded him (DBP 5.18.54-70, DSS 3.35-39) 
(See Figure 1.1). 

The clay image complex derives its imagery from no single textual 
source. Although the Bengali images conform quite closely to the meditative 
verses (dhydna Sloka) used in the pajd, the non-Bengali images reveal many 
creative liberties (such as utilizing multiple demons). Generally, however, at 
the apex of the clay image complex is the image of Durga, beautiful and 
serene (in contrast to her passionate expression in the Durgd SaptaSati), with 
ten arms, each of which wields a divine weapon.'* One of her feet is astride 
Simha, her great lion mount. The other is atop the decapitated body of a 
buffalo. The demon, Mahisa, in human form, emerges from the severed neck 
of the buffalo. He is snared by her serpent noose (ndgapdSa) (see Figure 3.2). 
Durga is portrayed impaling him with a spear (See Figures 1.3 and 1.4). This 
most dramatic anthropomorphic form assumed by the Devi in the Durga Puja 
is as the goddess Mahisamardint, Slayer (literally, crusher) of Mahisa. 

Such myths, which belong to the Puranic literary corpus, display dimen- 
sions of devotional (bhakti) worship. Bhakti is a form of worship open to all, 
not just the upper, twice-born (dvija) classes. Strands of Devi worship in 
particular derive from tribal (canddla) and rural agricultural classes. These 
groups, which belong to the lowermost strata of the Hindu social order, 
performed their own rituals of worship, without the aid of bradhmana priests. 
In Indian villages, there are ongoing examples of many such rites of Devi 
worship today. Even the Durgd Saptasati 13.5-11 tells how king Suratha (a 
Ksatriya) and the merchant Samadhi (a vaisya) invoke the Devi and worship 
her on their own, albeit on the advice of the brdhmana sage Medhas. Unlike 
the Durga Puja, these rites involved intense austerities and even included 
offerings of the votaries’ own blood, but they do illustrate the capacity for 
worship without the mediation of a priest.'* And yet, although anyone may 
conduct the rituals to invoke and worship the Devi, members of the twice- 
born classes (brdhmana, ksatriya, and vaifya) customarily commission 
bradhmana specialists to perform the rite. Krttivasa’s Raémdyana, a fifteenth 
century Bengali composition of the celebrated Hindu epic, tells how the 
prince, Rama, wished to invoke the aid of the Devi prior to his battle with 
the demon Ravana (N. N. Bhattacharyya 1974:149). Although the Devi was 
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traditionally worshipped during the spring (a practice said to have been re- 
vived by Ravana himself [Ostor 1980:18]), Rama’s awakening of the God- 
dess was untimely (akdla bodhana). Ravana, a brdhmana, himself served as 
the purohita for the ksatriya prince’s Durga Puja. Thus, despite the potential 
for everyone from bradhmanas to candadlas to conduct the rites of worship of 
the Devi, the Durga Puja almost always displays a triangular relationship in 
which the Devi’s accessibility to the devotee is mediated by the brahmana 
purohita. 


Devotional Service (Upacdra) and Darsana 


The purohita next worships Durga embodied in this clay image with an 
elaborate form of what is traditionally referred to as a sixteen-part devotional 
service (sodaSopacdara), a rite which may take up to an hour. Commencing 
by offering the Devi a seat (dsana), he moves through offerings of water for 
washing her feet (pddya), general food offerings (naivedya), and specific 
ones that include a honeyed mixture (madhipdrka), betel nut (tambila), and 
sweet balls (modaka). These are normally followed with frequent offerings of 
water for sipping (Gcamaniya). Amid these food offerings are the standard 
offerings of bath water and clothing. A number of feminine accoutrements 
are also offered such as ornaments (alankara), including a conch-shell bangle, 
vermillion, collyrium, and a mirror. Flowers and flower garlands, fragrant 
incense, and flame worship (drati) are part of the offerings (See Figure 2.1). 

I have already pointed out how the anointings and bathings in such 
devotional services (upacdra) are different in nature from those performed in 
the earlier rites of the pijd. These are primarily honorific, parallelling the 
treatment of an honored guest. They are directed at the Devi who is now fully 
awakened and present within the material forms. Nevertheless, I suggest that 
even this procedure of devotional service (upacdra), which is commonly 
called piijd, by virtue of its similarity in form and substance to the awakening 
procedures, intensifies the progress of the process that was begun by the 
purohita’s earlier rites of anointing and bathing. That process, the effective 
accomplishment of which is the purohita’s central task, has as its primary 
objective a profound encounter between devotee and deity. This is darsana. 

Devotees have not paid much attention to the activities of the purohita 
thus far. It is mainly during this devotional service stage of the ritual that they 
gather around the image and begin their participation. Their participation 
peaks during the flame worship (drati). At the Lahiri household the children 
in particular were given gongs and bells, which they rang with spirited aban- 
don, while the purohita passed the sacred ghee flame before the Devi. As one 
of the children humorously remarked, “The most important thing is to ring the 
largest bell during drati. Whoever can capture the largest bell is successful. It 
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isn’t the sound which is the key. The commotion is expected in Durga Puja. 
There is a different mood in Sarasvati Puja, more sober. Durga Puja is every- 
thing, all feelings.” 

The women of the household utter a blood-curdling cry, onomatopoei- 
cally called the wlulu, during the drati. Bengali women utter this cry during 
all the high points of the Durga Puja ritual. They had also uttered the ululu 
during the bodhana and adhivasa rituals. In the words of the women, “the 
ululu is like group meditation. It produces a better feeling when many do it 
together.” The cry mobilizes the entire household, induces goose bumps, and 
suggests the excitement and dread that accompanies Durga’s arrival and her 
tangible presence.The ulu/u is a unique practice through which female devo- 
tees participate in the adoration of Durga. In the Durgd SaptaSati (8.22-27) 
the Sakti of the goddess Candika herself, a gruesome deity known as Sivaditi 
(She who makes Siva a Messenger), appears and yelps like a hundred jackals. 
Siva’s own Sakti is closely associated with the jackal, since the Sanskrit term 
for jackal is sivd. The ululu uttered by Bengali women is reminiscent of such 
a blood-curdling, jackal-like yelp. It forges a direct connection, even an 
identification, between women and the Devi. 

One of the highest points of the devotional service in elaborate home 
pujdas is the offering of cooked food (anna/bhoga). It is even important at the 
public celebrations. In the words of an organizer of one of those celebrations, 
“If you come from any pandal, you will notice that there is a large crowd 
here. Why? First because Mother is going to eat. She will take bhog. She has 
come to her father’s place, where she was born, her original place. She is 
about to eat. She is the daughter of Himalaya.”!° Although most of the offer- 
ing materials have been painstakingly gathered by the yajamdna’s family, 
often for months prior to the pijd, the food offerings provide a direct partici- 
patory liaison between the female worshippers and the Devi. While the un- 
cooked food may have been prepared somewhat earlier, the cooked food is 
prepared immediately before the offering. To the chilling reverberations of 
the ululu, the matriarch of the home (if she is initiated, as in the case of Mrs. 
Lahiri) carries the food from the kitchen to the place of worship (piijdlaya) 
with utmost care while water is sprinkled before her, purifying the ground on 
which she will tread. The elderly initiated women in the worshipping house- 
hold are extremely active during the pid in the preparation of the food. This 
is not merely festive preparation, for although the food will be eaten by the 
household and guests, it is prasdda, food that was first offered to Durga and 
then distributed as blessings from the Goddess. 

There are rituals of purity that accompany the food preparation, and as 
a foreign male ethnographer, I was skillfully sidetracked from the kitchen 
throughout my observations of the puja. The household kitchen is very much 
women’s space, possessing its own mysterious aura to males and others who 
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do not enter it. It would not be an exaggeration to suggest that the kitchen 
functions like another pujdlaya, where the miraculous chemistry of cooking 
is taking place. During the pijd, an initiated postmenopausal woman, in a 
role not unlike that of the purohita, oversees the preparation of the food. 
Married daughters who have returned to the family household are requested 
not to lift a hand in the preparations. I was told that this “prohibition” insures 
that they have a relaxing time and enjoy being treated to the beneficence of 
the pajd rather than be bothered with their traditional domestic burdens. In a 
sense they are living embodiments of Durga/Parvati, perceived as the spouse 
of Siva, who has returned to her father’s home, where she is treated as a royal 
guest. The restriction also insures that no woman during her menstrual period 
enters the food preparation area. The devotional service ends with the offer- 
ing of special cooked foods such as paramdnna and cakes (pistaka), and with 
obeisance (vandana) to the Devi. 

While the pijd commenced at least a day earlier for the purohita, 
most votaries explained that they view Mahasaptami as the first day be- 
cause only now can they worship their honored visitor who is fully present. 
This attitude clarifies their nominal participation during the bodhana and 
adhivdsa rites. The rites of Mahasaptami, however, in which life is breathed 
into the Goddess, allows both votary and deity to engage in the crucially 
significant experience of darSana. Through darsana, deity and devotee 
finally come face to face; they not only actually see each other, but en- 
gage in a profoundly intimate encounter. Through pajd, devotees are able 
to pay homage to the deity, not as a remote and inscrutable power, but as 
a flesh and blood guest in their midst. They honor her with a devotional 
service (upacdra), which includes offerings of water, ornaments and 
eyeliner, clothes, and food. Food offerings constitute an important part of 
the veneration process, resonating with the Vedic themes of providing the 
gods with nourishment. The transactional nature of pijd is most evident 
here, for while the devotees (through the purohita) minister to the needs 
of Durga, the Devi graces them with her presence, blessing all items that 
are offered to her. These blessed offerings are known as prasdda, a con- 
crete symbol of divine grace. 

This observation does not undermine an argument that I forward in 
greater detail later in this study, which centers on the notion that the Devi 
truly has no needs that require ministration. The devotees’ service is prima- 
rily honorific, and expressive of love, gratitude, respect, and so on. When 
explaining why they worship the Goddess, some votaries explained, “If you 
ask your father for five rupees, he will give you two. But if you ask your 
mother, she would give you ten if she could.” Through the devotional service, 
the votary, like a child in relationship to the benevolent Cosmic Mother, 
renders back to the Devi only a small portion of the bounty the Goddess 
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herself has provided out of her very being. Votaries do not, for they cannot, 
give the Devi anything but what she has previously given them, from their 
material goods to their very lives. The piijd transaction is ultimately not one of 
genuine material exchange, as in the case of yajna, but a gesture of devotion 
reciprocated by proof of divine presence and acceptance. 

The purohita next invokes nine goddesses into the navapatrikd and wor- 
ships each of them separately with a ten-part devotional service (dasopacadra). 
He invokes Brahmani into the plantain, Kalika into the kacvi, Durga into the 
turmeric, Kartiki into the jayanti, Siva into the bilva, Raktadantika into the 
pomegranate, Sokarahita into the ASoka, Camunda into the mdna, and Laksmi 
into the rice paddy. After offerings to the directional guardians (dikpdla), the 
purohita invokes GaneSa into the clay image, gives it eyesight and installs its 
vital energy. He worships Ganesa with an elaborate devotional service. He 
repeats the procedure for Narayana and Siva, Kartikeya, Laksmi, Sarasvati, the 
mounts (vdhana) of the deities, the snake (ndga), Durga’s lion-mount 
(mahdsimha), and the demon Mahisasura. When the entire image cluster is 
animated and worshipped, the purohita turns again to the Goddess and wor- 
ships her with a repetition of her mantra and an elaborate Grati in which 
numerous honorific items, such as a lamp and a yak’s tail whisk are passed 
before her. A hymn of adoration is recited, and the day’s rituals end with a 
communal flower offering (puspdnjali). For votaries this is an important part of 
the ritual, since it allows them to move from being merely spectators with 
interior devotion, to actual participation in the rite of worship. They repeat 
prayers uttered by the purohita and shower the Devi with purified flowers. 
The entire Saptami rites may take between two to four hours depending 
primarily on the duration of the rituals of bathing and devotional service. In 
the heyday of domestic Durga Pijas, the bathing rites were the times allo- 
cated for exuberant music and dance performances, and were thus lengthy 
and elaborate procedures. 

The purohita has effected the difficult task of enabling the Devi to 
manifest within various media. Through successive and successful transmut- 
ing purifications of the matter around him, of the worshipper, and of himself, 
he has induced the Goddess to take up her abode in the navapatrikd and the 
earthen image, where her presence is now palpable to all who have partici- 
pated in the process. The Durga Puja clearly involves significant differences 
for the votary and the priest. To the devotee, piijd is the procedure through 
which a deity who is already present is worshipped. Strictly speaking, this 
procedure is merely upacdra (devotional service) for which the term pijd is 
synecdochic. This type of pijd is frequently performed by devotees them- 
selves in domestic shrines and temples, where the deity is thought to reside 
constantly. In these piijds there is no invocation or dismissal. Votaries purify 
themselves in preparation for the encounter by bathing and donning clean 
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clothes. They may also fast and recite prayers. However, their preparations 
cannot match those of the purohita, who by virtue of his spiritual status, 
attained through birth, initiation, and regular practice, is the only one suited 
to perform the ritual. Naturally, to the purohita conducting the Durga Puja or 
any such ritual, the concept of pajd entails much more than it does to the 
devotee. He himself must first become a suitably pure vessel for the manifes- 
tation of the Devi. After numerous rites of purification, awakening, and in- 
vocation, he must skillfully bring her to life in forms accessible to the 
worshipper. After offering her devotional service, he must also conduct the 
rituals for her departure. 


MAHASTAMI 


The rituals of Mahastami, the Great Eighth, are repetitions of those of 
Mahasaptami. The purohita purifies the place of worship and the worship 
materials. He purifies himself through appropriate imprintments and after the 
meditative visualization of Durga, repeats the bathing ritual of the clay image 
using the mirror. He proceeds to worship Ganeéa and the other deities, but 
this time there is no installation of jars. This change reflects the notion that 
the deities are already present in the earthen images. They have germinated 
from the cosmic womb or seed that the ghata also represents. Similarly, the 
purohita does not perform the installation of vital energy or eye-opening 
rituals. After the meditative visualization, the purohita worships Durga em- 
bodied in the clay image and also worships the navapatrikd. 


The Sarvatobhadra Mandala 


He now proceeds to the ritual which is of central importance on this day, 
the worship of Durga in the sarvatobhadra mandala (Sphere of All Auspi- 
ciousness), a diagram that he had drawn on the floor the previous night. The 
sarvatobhadra mandala consists of an eight-petalled lotus in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a checkerboard of squares grouped in particular patterns. Colored 
red, yellow/green, white, and blue/black, the patterns appear to emanate 
outwards from the center. 

Perhaps it is because the Great Goddess is accessible to, and has been 
traditionally worshipped by, all segments of Hindu society that the Durga 
Puja includes such a variety of ritual elements. In the establishment of the 
earthen jar and the worship of the bilva tree and the Cluster of Nine Plants, 
we note that the Devi is associated with fertility, agriculture, and the forest. 
Elements of the rites pertaining to these forms of the Devi likely derive from 
pre-Vedic and tribal practices. The homa rite that takes place later is clearly 
Vedic in form, while the Puranic heritage is evident in the clay image complex 
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and the devotional nature of the pijd. Tantric components, too, are found 
throughout the pijd. For instance, nydsas and Tantric seed syllables (bija man- 
tra), such as uttered in the bhita suddhi procedure, which itself is a Tantric 
procedure, may be used when establishing the clay jar or when performing the 
blood sacrifice. The key rite on Astami, which centers on the sarvatobhadra 
mandala, is also an excellent example of the Tantric aspect of the Durga 
Poja. 

The sarvatobhadra mandala is a sacred diagram (yantra) that is a form 
of the Devi. It is sometimes drawn at the very inception of the piijd to serve 
as the base upon which the earthen altar and jar are established. More often 
the purohita draws simpler yantras, such as an inverted triangle inscribed 
with “Dum,” the seed syllable of Durga, which act as substitutes for the 
sarvatobhadra mandala. On Astami, Durga is worshipped as the sarvatobhadra 
mandala in a procedure that reveals that she is the supreme deity who pre- 
sides over the entire cosmic realm peopled by all gods and goddesses. More 
correctly, in the form of the yantra, she actually is the entire cosmos. 

The word yantra, which means “tool” or “instrument,” is equated with 
the term mandala, which means “circle.” Although the terms are used syn- 
onymously, their original meanings evoke distinct aspects of the nature of 
these sacred diagrams. Yantra evokes the instrumental nature of the diagram, 
which serves as a tool through which the Devi is configured and conveyed 
from one location to another. It serves as a portal for her manifestations and 
a device through which she may be propitiated. Mandala evokes the notion 
of a sphere of influence, the realm over which the deity presides. The Devi 
sits at the center of her mandala, reigning over the entire cosmos, which is 
not only her creation, but her manifest body itself.'7 

The purohita begins the practice of the mandala by invoking and wor- 
shipping the eight saktis of Durga into the eight petals of the lotus. Starting 
with the east and moving in a clockwise direction, he invokes Ugracanda, 
Pracanda, Candogra, Candanayika, Canda, Candavati, Candrtipa, and 
Aticandika respectively. He then invokes and worships the sixty-four yoginis 
into the center of the sacred instrument. It is noteworthy that he next wor- 
ships goddesses who “dwell in other regions/countries” (ndnddeSanivasini), 
universalizing the forms of the Devi in the mandala. All goddesses, named 
or unnamed, are thus accounted for in this ritual. The purohita invokes and 
worships the Mothers (mdtr) Brahmani and Mahesvari in the northeast corner 
of the mandala, Kaumari and Vaisnavi in the southeast, Varaht and Narasimhi 
in the southwest, Indrant and Camunda in the northwest, and Katyayant in the 
center. He worships Candika and the Nine Durgas (unnamed) and then Jayanti 
and other goddesses. 

Leaving the mandala temporarily, the purohita moves to the worship of 
Durga’s weapons (dyudha pijd). By situating the dyudha pijd within the 
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mandala process, the ritual forges a connection between the earthen image 
and the symbolic diagram. The weapons are symbols of Durga’s powers. 
Armed with the weapons of all the deities, she is the summation of all their 
potencies. The deities that have been invoked and that will subsequently be 
invoked into the mandala are, like her weapons, aspects of her power. They 
are her §aktis. The purohita worships the trident, sword, discus, sharp arrow, 
the Sakti weapon, the staff, the fully-drawn bow, the goad, bell, axe, and the 
serpent noose. He also worships the Devi as the bearer of all weapons. 

The purohita next worships the Devi’s ornaments, a ritual which, by 
being situated within the mandala process, again extends the symbolic di- 
mensions of the instrument. The diagram represents not only Durga’s powers 
but her attributes and adornments. Returning to the mandala, the purohita 
worships in the four cardinal directions, the young lads (batuka), considered 
to be male offspring of the four desirable states of attainment (siddha), knowl- 
edge (jfidna), friendship (sahaja), and togetherness (samdya). Between the 
lotus petals and the filament, the purohita worships the Guardians of the 
Fields (ksetrapdla). The fierce forms of Siva (bhairava) are next invoked into 
various sections of the mandala. The Mahastami rituals end with the worship 
of Durga as the entire mandala. If the mandala was drawn earlier, its worship 
rites take about an hour to perform, and thus all the Astami rites may be 
completed in as few as three hours. 


SANDHI POA 


“In our Bengali tradition, the Astami day is very important for us. The 
actual time is when Astami and Navami meet (sandhi khana) because this is 
when Mahisasura was killed. For non-Bengalis, Navami is more important. 
Sakti is a symbol of power, and it is this power which destroyed the demon. 
. . . No one is allowed to enter the room when Sandhi Pija is done. There is 
no bali offered here, but in some organizations, the blood sacrifice is given.” 

The Sandhi Puja, which takes place during a forty-eight minute period 
at the juncture of the eight and ninth lunar day, is the high point of the Durga 
Puja. After quickly performing the necessary purifications, the purohita medi- 
tatively visualizes a dreadful form of Durga as Camunda/Kali. The Goddess 
is worshipped with a sixteen-part devotional service, but the significant ad- 
dition is offering of a blood sacrifice. The Devi has been receiving a range 
of offerings over the course of the Durga Pija. As an honored guest, she was 
welcomed, offered a seat, bathed, is adorned with ornaments, and nourished 
with food on Saptami and Astami. The food offerings progressively escalate 
in scale. They began with uncooked items and culminate in the offering of 
bhog, cooked food, to Durga. Only women who have the proper initiation and 
ritual purity are permitted to prepare the bhog, and in the Lahiri home, it was 
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the patron’s own wife who carried the offering to the Goddess. The sacrificed 
animal constitutes the most sublime constituent of the cooked food offerings. 
The animal is generally a dark male goat (chdga bali), occasionally a buffalo, 
and often a surrogate offering such as a white kusmdnda melon.’? The sword 
(khadga) is worshipped as the body of the Devi, the composite of the major 
gods and goddesses. The goat’s head is then severed with a single stroke. The 
animal’s head with blood and a lamp is offered to Durga. Batuka, the yoginis, 
the ksetrapdlas, and Gane§a all partake in the flesh and blood offerings. The 
actual beheading may take place at an alternate site, such as the Durga Kund 
temple. 

One hundred and eight ghee lamps are lit by the yajamdna and his 
family, allowing them to participate more intimately in the worship of the 
Goddess at this most crucial juncture of time. This offering is an drati par 
excellence, and like the blood sacrifice, takes place within the context of the 
Sandhi Puja’s exalted devotional service. 

Young girls who have not yet reached puberty are next worshipped in 
the kumari piijad. One of the maidens is selected to represent the others. She 
is placed on a large brass plate and is worshipped as a living embodiment of 
the Goddess. The purohita washes her feet and after performing a meditative 
visualization of the goddess Kumari worships the virgin girl with a sixteen- 
part devotional service. The girls are given sweets and gifts upon departure.” 

Since the sacrifice may take half an hour to perform, and the kumdri 
puja may also take half an hour, modifications are common, since the dura- 
tion of Sandhi is only forty-eight minutes. The sacrifice may be performed 
using the Tantric method, and the kumdri pijd is occasionally moved to 
Navami, where it may be performed in a more leisurely fashion for an hour 
or more. The symbolic conjunction of the blood sacrifice (bali dana) and the 
kumari pitjd reveals crucial truths about the Durga Puja. 


Blood Sacrifice and Virgin Worship in the Context of Puja 


Among its varied functions, the Durga Puja is a ritual of cosmic revital- 
ization and fecundity. As Norman Cutler notes, “The divine image is a mi- 
crocosm of a special kind. It is not only a concentrated representation of the 
entire cosmos; the material of which it is made is a part of the cosmos. The 
image is simultaneously part and whole. Like everything in the world, it is 
a part of God insofar as everything is an emanation of God’s energy (or the 
energy which is God)” (Waghorne and Cutler 1985:163-4). This observation 
is especially germane when applied to worship of the Goddess, for she is 
unequivocally regarded as both the manifest cosmos and the energy that 
vitalizes it. At the climax of the rite, the Sandhi Paja, the kumdri, not far from 
the onset of her menstrual cycle and the power to engender life, incarnates 
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the form of the newly awakened and fully manifest Goddess. Quite 
significantly, she symbolizes the entire creation. She is immaculate and full 
of creative potential. In her budding fertility, the sap of life pulses in con- 
tained yet creative readiness. In the animal sacrifice, which is juxtaposed with 
the kumdri worship in the Sandhi Puja, blood, the creative life essence is 
induced to flow. Even in the surrogate offering, this symbolism is maintained. 
The Devi, manifest as the virgin, is offered blood, the sap of life. The offer- 
ing takes place in a number of symbolic ways. For instance, blood from the 
sacrificed animal’s severed neck falls to the earth, which is the Goddess 
herself. At the Durga Kund temple, the blood may flow into the water tank 
(kund), which itself is an abode of the Goddess. The animal is later cooked 
and offered as bhog to the Devi. Devotees eventually partake of the food 
offerings after these have been consumed by the Goddess. 

In the Sandhi Paija, human and divine realms converge, and one notes, 
particularly in the consumption of the bhog, the intermingling of human and 
divine substance at the heart of pijd. It is here that the devotee and the deity 
may enjoy a most intimate connection. Just as the word darSana conveys the 
sense of a mutual visual encounter, piijd is a process through which a deep 
mutual sensory engagement may occur. In fact, the term darsana is itself 
obviously an abbreviation of the process of thorough encounter that is at the 
heart of piijd. When devotees state that they are going for darsana to a 
temple, they almost always bring some pid offerings, such as fresh flowers 
for the deity. For many others, “going for dar§ana” is an abbreviated way of 
stating that they are going to pay homage to a deity by performing a more 
elaborate pujd. Darsana is a metonym for pijd. Through pijd, the deity, if 
not already present, may be made to manifest in material form and thus be 
seen. In piijd a deity and a devotee do not merely exchange glances. Both 
participate in a profound encounter. They see each other, but also share 
touch, smell, sound, and taste. The devotee anoints the Goddess with sandal- 
wood paste, burns incense, rings bells, and utters verses of praise. Further- 
more, in the prayer of homage and in the gestures of reverence, including 
prostration, votaries offer their inner psychological selves to the Devi as well. 
Quite clearly, in pajd devotees offer the entirety of their being to the God- 
dess. This is particularly evident in the consumption of the bhog prepared 
from the blood sacrifice or surrogate. This, we note, symbolizes life and often 
represents the votaries themselves. Pajd thus maintains the sacrificial 
configuration in which the constituent elements of the cosmos, including the 
votary’s life itself, which emanate from the Devi’s own being, are offered 
back to her. 

Although there is historical evidence of devotees actually sacrificing 
themselves to the Goddess, in the Durga Puja the self-sacrifice is symbolic, 
with the animal sacrifice or fruit, such as a coconut, serving as a surrogate for 
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the votaries’ selves. When cracked, the coconut spills its water, in the same 
manner that blood flows from the severed head of the sacrificed creature. 
While no votary offered this explicit interpretation, extrapolation of the symbol- 
ism would imply that the blood of the sacrificial animal cannot be other 
than the Devi’s own blood. It is offered to her in a symbolic statement of 
the pija’s intent. This is to honor and propitiate the Devi with the highest 
offering possible, namely life. It is life that sustains and nourishes life. By accept- 
ing this offering, the Devi figuratively drinks of her own blood. By consuming 
the consecrated bhog, the votaries eat of themselves and the Goddess. 

Furthermore, the flowing blood of the animal sacrifice or surrogate of- 
fering, consumed by the Devi and devotee, symbolically induces the sap of 
life, which is the Devi’s vivifying energy, to flow into the newly reconstituted 
cosmos, rejuvenating it. The vitalizing essence flows into the seed grains that 
sprout in the earthen altar of the installed jar, into the diverse forms of 
vegetation of the navapatrikd, and into the virgin girl, whose budding fertility 
is a central symbol in the ritual. These embodiments of the Goddess evoke 
a world of earth and water, seeded with young vegetative and human life, 
poised to burst forth in creation. The Durga Puja is clearly a rite performed 
with an intent to stimulate fecundity into this newly awakened, reconstructed, 
and living cosmos. 


MAHANAVAMI 


The Mahanavami, or Great Ninth, rituals again repeat those performed 
on Mahasaptami. The special variant is the Fire Oblation (homa). A fire pit 
called a sthandila, is constructed according to ritual specifications (See Fig- 
ure 4.7.2). Various deities and aspects of the Goddess are worshipped in 
sections of the sthandila, which is itself a cosmic yantra. The purohita per- 
forms a meditative visualization (dhydna) of Vagisvari, the goddess of Speech 
(i.e., Sarasvatt). He recites a verse and imagines her as entering into playful 
sexual union with the god of Speech (vdgisvarena samyuktam kridd bhava 
samdnvitam) (i.e., Brahma) after her postmenstrual purificatory bath 
(rtusndtam). While uttering this verse, the purohita collects fire from an 
ember and kindles tinder, which he lays down into the sthandila. Fire is thus 
visualized as the playful copulation of male and female creative vibratory 
principles, personified as the deities of speech (vdc). The purohita offers 
obeisance to the fire and other deities. 

He then divides a plate of ghee into three sections by placing within it 
two lengths of kuSa grass. Having thus created a microcosm of the subtle 
body of a person, he selects ghee from the right, left, or central sections of 
the plate for offering into the fire. These sections correspond, respectively, to 
the idd, pingald, and susumnd energy channels of the subtle body. The purohita 
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next makes offerings of ghee, using the great mystical utterances (mahdvydhrti). 
These are syllables that form part of the Gayatri mantra. He proceeds to offer 
twenty-five ladles of ghee into the fire, while reciting the mialamantra (root 
mantra) of Durga. 

The purohita then conceives of himself as identical with the fire and 
with Durga, firming the identification with appropriate oblations and mantras. 
The purohita now turns to the offering of 108, undamaged, trifoliate bilva 
leaves into the fire with the milamantra of Durga. The trifoliate leaves, 
symbolizing the trident (¢risiila) of Durga (and Siva), represents such triads 
as the three gunas and the tripartite aspects of manifest Sakti, namely the 
energies of desire (icchd), knowledge (jfidna), and action (kriyd). The purohita 
now offers himself (he is identified with the Devi and the fire) the items that 
the yajamdna has allocated as his payment for performing the ritual. It in- 
cludes food and money representing gold (daksinam kaficanamilyam). He 
allays any faults that may have occurred during the procedure and then ex- 
tinguishes the fire. Ashes from the homa are used to mark his body. He also 
anoints the yajamdna and other onlookers with the auspicious ashes. This 
ends the rituals of the ninth day. The homa rite takes about an hour, while 
the entire Navami rites may be completed in three to four hours. 

Although the purohita conducts the homa ritual, the yajamdna is an 
essential participant in it (See Figure 4.7.3). The yajamdna offers quantities 
of material into the fire and often recites the mantras in their entirety or 
merely echoes their terminating utterance, “svdhda” with the purohita. The 
homa ritual harkens back to the earliest Vedic fire sacrifices (yajfa) and 
allows the sacrificer (yajamdna) a close communion with the deity in a 
nonanthropomorphic form. In response to my questions about why fire obla- 
tions are still performed, I was often told that certain votaries prefer to worship 
deities through fire rather than an image because it is more internal, mental, 
and abstract. The identifications of the purohita with the sacred fire and the 
goddess Durga imply that the offerings made into the homa fire, or offerings 
made through the purohita, go directly to the Goddess. The yajamdna may 
also make special requests at this time. The homa also strategically places the 
yajamana in direct physical relationship with the purohita, at the time when 
the former must reward the latter for his services. 

The triangular relationship delineated in Vedic fire oblations (yajna), 
which has the deity, the purohita, and the worshipper at the triangle’s verti- 
ces, is also clearly evident in the Durga Puja. The purohita is the mediator 
between the divine and human realms, linking the devotee with the deity. 
While Vedic priests made oblations into the fire on behalf of the patron 
(yajamana) who commissioned the ritual, in piijd, the purohita actually brings 
the deity into direct physical contact with the yajamdna and all other devo- 
tees present. Vedic elements such as the fire oblation rite (homa), which carry 
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the prestige of Vedic rites (e.g., antiquity, brahmanism), nevertheless endure 
or have been purposefully situated in the Durga Puja. However, the homa’s 
place is not central since it takes place on Navami, following the Durga 
Puja’s climax. During the climax on Sandhi Puja, a 108-lamp flame offering 
is made, which obviously derives from the sentiments of bhakti worship, not 
Vedic yajna. 


ViurayA DASAMT 


The “Tenth for Victory” technically follows the nine days of Navaratra 
but clearly is a continuation of the Durga Pija celebrations. The purohita 
visits the place of worship and after the appropriate purifications worships 
the Devi with a ten-part devotional service (dasopacdra). He then prays 
that the Devi’s grace confer fulfillment on any rituals that may have been 
performed inadequately. Next he dislodges the jar (ghata) from its estab- 
lished position and also moves the platform on which the clay images rest. 
These actions initiate the dismissal procedure, which constitutes the central 
ritual of this day. 

The purohita pays obeisance to the Goddess as Nirmalyavasini (She 
who Abides in Purity). He also worships the goddess Ucchistacandalint (She 
who is the Impure Outcaste).”! The purohita then asks the Devi as Camunda, 
with her eight Saktis, to leave and to return to her highest abode 
(paramasthdnam). The litany here is vitally important, since it reveals to us 
that the Devi is not dismissed in her entirety. She is asked to remain in the 
water, in the house, and in the earth (jale tistha gehe ca bhitale). These are 
precisely the substances from which and the locations from where the Devi 
will be invoked and awakened in the following year’s Durga Paja. The Devi 
does not abandon the site where she has been invoked, but lingers there 
permanently. Parallelling the sanctification of the food offerings to the Devi, 
in which the “polluted” remains, “purified” by the Devi’s divine digestion, 
are returned as blessings (prasdda) to her devotees, the “polluted remains” 
(ucchista/nirmalyam) of the entire Durga Pija ritual leave in their wake the 
lingering, “sanctifying,” and stainless presence of the Devi even after her 
dismissal.” 

The purohita immerses the mirror (darpana), which is a form of the 
Devi, in water and touching the altar of the clay image he again dismisses 
Durga, as the beloved of Sankara, and in the form of the Nine Durgas, to her 
abode atop Mt. Kailasa. He also dismisses all the other deities to their respec- 
tive places after they have granted their devotees the requested boons. This 
ritual officially constitutes the immersion and dismissal (visarjana) of the 
Goddess. The visibly dramatic disposal of the clay image in the waters of the 
Ganga, although generally identified with the visarjana ritual, is more an act 
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of “lay” rather than “virtuoso” religious activity. The purohita will not be 
involved in that process, and the responsibility of disposal of the clay image 
rests with the yajamdna. 

The purohita’s duties are not entirely finished however. Prior to the 
immersion of the clay images, he performs the worship of the Devi as Aparajita 
(She who is Invincible). Resonating with the notions of victory (vijayd), this 
Aparajita Paija is generally performed on the Vijaya Dasami (The Tenth for 
Victory). The Goddess as Aparajita is normally worshipped in the form of a 
deep purple floral creeper. The purohita performs a dhydna of her and wor- 
ships her with devotional service. A yellow string is used to affix bits of the 
creeper to the upper arm or wrist of devotees. During immersion, this creeper 
is also surrendered to the water. However, a flower may be retained and 
installed into a small container (often silver). This serves as a protective 
amulet, which is worn around the neck or arm. The DaSsami rites are com- 
pleted in about an hour. 

Also prior to immersion, the ladies of the house feed each other sweets 
and betel nut in a rite known in Bengali as varana/barana. They also smear 
the mouths of the clay images with sweets and drape them with betel leaves 
(See Figure 4.8.1). Even the demon Mahisa is treated this way. One expla- 
nation for this ritual is that since Durga is returning to her husband’s abode 
atop Mt. Kailasa, she will experience great hardships during the ensuing year 
with that austere master yogi. The sweets will fatten her up for the year 
ahead. They also crown the symbolism of the gracious treatment she has 
received during her stay in her paternal home, the memory of which will 
hopefully encourage her to return again the next year. 

Sax (1991:117-126) and others (e.g., Bennett 1983:167) have explored 
the traumatic nature of a young Hindu girl’s departure upon marriage away 
from her natal home. Not only is she obliged to leave home, family, and 
friends, but she must enter into a deeply intimate relationship with her hus- 
band who, like the people in her new home environment, is a virtual stranger. 
The depiction of Sita’s departure in the popular televised serial, the Ramdyana, 
is an excellent example of the deep emotions conventionally expected to be 
felt by the bride upon leaving her home, even with a husband as desirable as 
Rama. Furthermore, it is not only Sita who weeps, but her mother, father, and 
close relatives. It is littke wonder that a return to the natal home is a highly 
desirable event for most young brides, as well as for their loved ones at 
home. In the Garwahl region of Himachal Pradesh, Sax (1991:97-98) noted 
that impeding a woman from returning to her home village is thought to be 
fraught with danger, for she may effectively place a destructive curse on the 
household that inhibits her movement. 

In two well-known myths of the goddesses Sati and Parvati, this motif 
is acted out, once dysfunctionally, and once appropriately. In the first myth 
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Sati’s father, Daksa, does not invite her home for a large sacrificial celebra- 
tion. Her husband Siva, too, tries to restrict her from going. As a result Sati 
curses her father’s household and ends up immolating herself on his sacrificial 
fire. Siva, in his anger, destroys Daksa and his home, and spends aeons 
mourning the loss of his wife. In the parallel myth, Sati’s reincarnation, 
Parvati, with whom Durga is frequently identified, has no such parental prob- 
lems. Although her mother Mena is distraught at the unconventional appear- 
ance of Siva, both parents accept their daughter’s choice of marital partner, 
and gladly welcome her back. In many parts of India, such invitations and 
returns to the natal home by daughters occur during major festivals and 
events. A very important such festival in North India is the Durga Puja, 
which serves as an institutionalized mechanism for an annual reunification of 
married daughters in their natal home.** 

It is clear that the feminine presence of the reunited women creates an 
atmosphere in the home that is crucial to the mood of the domestic Durga 
Puja. As is the case in many religious festivals worldwide, it would be mis- 
leading to insinuate that the psychological moods and motivations that most 
participants associate with the Durga Puja are exclusively, or even primarily, 
religious. The merrymaking dimensions of the pijd are very evident in the 
community celebrations. But even in the intimate and undoubtedly religious 
setting of the Lahiris’ home, the Durga Pija is as centrally about the reunion 
of the family’s married daughters as it is about the Devi’s invocation and 
veneration. When I asked Mr. Lahiri why he persists in performing the Durga 
Puja, he said he could not imagine not performing it. It is one of the main 
focal points of his life. “Throughout the year, this house is quiet. It is just me 
and my wife. Sometimes some friends come to visit. But look at the house 
now,” he said. “Look at it during this time of the year. It is so full of life. 
Somehow when Durga is in the mandapa, my house is unlike any other time 
of year. Mother is smiling. The children are around. My daughters are back, 
and my grandchildren are here. My house is like this at no other time. No 
other festival, religious feast, party, gives the house this feeling. There is 
nothing like it.”*° Thus although she is perceived as a returning daughter, the 
Devi also presides as the arch matriarch, the symbol and embodiment of 
womanhood, under whose nurturing and protective wing the family’s female 
lineage may gather. The Devi brings them together, and at the end of the 
puja, like the Devi, they too will be depart, leaving only the lingering per- 
fume of their presence until the next year. 

After the celebrations are completed, people collect the weapons from 
the images as souvenirs. While these weapons are now made of metal of 
disposable quality (e.g., by the tin-working caste), in the earlier celebrations 
of this ritual the image of Durga was equipped with items of weaponry that 
would have been actually used in battle. The pijd would have consecrated 
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those weapons with the Devi’s power and durability.”° With great fanfare, the 
image cluster is carried to the Ganga, where it is placed on a boat, floated 
some distance from the bank, and discharged into the water (See Figure 
4.8.3). A jar of Ganga water is brought back to the place of worship. The 
purohita sprinkles this water on the heads of devotees. The piijd has ended, 
but the festive feelings continue at least until Kali Paja (Dipavali, for most 
Hindus) some weeks later. As one of the Lahiri grandchildren put it, “Astami 
is the climax of the Durga Puja. Actually, Sandhi Puja is the climax, but the 
feeling peaks during Astami. I feel truly uplifted at that time. It is a religious 
feeling. I feel able to get into the pijd. It is like an approaching train, the 
anticipation changes when it comes, and you can board the train. I’m just 
getting organized during Saptami; it peaks at Astami, and the momentum 
carries onto Navamt. Dasamt is less. A kind of feeling lingers till Divalti.” 

While most accounts of Durga Pija end on Vijaya Dasami, the worship 
of the Goddess continues to the eleventh (ekddasi) day of the waxing fort- 
night of Asvina. On the ekddasi, many Banarasi Saktas (particularly young 
men) are likely to visit the temple of Vindhyavasini Devi, located about 
eighty kilometres upriver from Banaras. The working poor often take a holi- 
day on this day and allocate a healthy amount of their savings for the trip. 
Vindhyavasini temple is an extremely renowned abode of the “Goddess who 
Resides in the [Hills of] Vindhya” and is visited by large numbers of wor- 
shippers throughout Navaratra. A sizable percentage of pilgrims will perform 
a triangular (yoni-shaped) pilgrimage circuit to the temples of Mahalaksmi, 
Mahakali, and Mahasarasvati in the hills surrounding Vindhyavasini temple. 
This pilgrimage is said to follow the tradition of the Rahasyas, appendages 
(anga) to the Durga SaptaSati.2"” The Pradhdnika Rahasya (see verses 1, 2, 
and 4), for instance, speaks of Mahalaksmi, Mahakali, and Mahasarasvati as 
the Devi’s primary (pradhdna) or intrinsic forms (svaripa). The tradition of 
visiting Vindhyavasini temple predates the communal Durga Puja tradition in 
Banaras. When public celebrations of the Durga Paja in Banaras began, the 
organizers recommended that ritualists and votaries should offer a pujd to 
Vindhyavasini Devi prior to commencing the Durga Pija celebrations. To 
facilitate this procedure, community centers for celebrating the puajd were 
once set up in Vindhyachal town itself. However, the growth of public cel- 
ebrations of Durga Pija in Banaras, in both scale and number, is likely 
responsible for the trend towards now visiting Vindhyavasini on ekddasi. 

Bengali Saktas celebrate in a unique way on this day. In the words of 
a member of the Bengali community, 


Watch us on ekddasi where we are seen coming together, doing a musical 
performance, a show. We meet each other, greet our seniors, touch their 
feet, get asirvad (blessings), and so on. It is sure that visitors are offered 
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sweets and pleasantries. This eleventh day celebration is called Vijaya 
Sammilini. Rama fought a battle against Ravana. He performed a pijjd to 
Durga. He won, and then celebrated this with a great festival of gathering. 
Non-Bengalis generally don’t celebrate it. But those who have been influenced 
by the Bengali’s way, and all Bengali clubs, will celebrate Vijaya Sammilini. 
On Vijaya Sammilini, Durga Pija ends.” 


With this preliminary excursus through the significant points of the Durga 
Paja complete, the reader may now turn to the detailed description that begins 
in Part II. I shall further develop some interpretations of the Durga Puja’s 
functions and intent, which are obviously diverse, in Part III. The Durga Paya 
enables individual devotees to approach and address the Devi in the most 
intimate manner possible. For some it is an opportunity to show reverence; 
for others it is a chance to give thanks for favors already granted. Many seek 
access to the Devi’s power (Sakti), thought to be most accessible at this time. 
Artists may solicit enhancement of their creativity and healers of their healing 
powers. The Devi is willing to grant boons to every worshipper, and for most 
devotees this is an opportunity to make requests. There is an amoral aspect 
to the Devi’s power, which is bestowed on anyone who performs her worship 
sincerely. Like a human mother, the Cosmic Mother does not turn her back 
on any of her children, and even sorcerers and thieves may propitiate the 
Goddess for success in their undertakings. The Devi is capable of granting 
boons of a worldly nature, but can also grant the highest form of spiritual 
liberation (moksa) to her devotees. The Durgd SaptaSati narrates that the 
Devi, albeit as the result of their intensely austere worship, appeared to king 
Suratha and the merchant Samadhi. To king Suratha she granted boons of 
temporal power: initially the return of his own kingdom, and later, rebirth as 
a son of Sirya, the Sun God, as the eighth Manu, Savarni, overlord of the 
cosmic eon known as a Manvantara. To the merchant Samadhi, she granted 
the knowledge that leads to liberating perfection. 


PART I 


nl 


Description of the Durga Puja 
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CHAPTER 4 


ED 


The Durga Paya 


4.1: PRELIMINARIES 


CATEGORIES OF PUJA 


Every specific or special rite (viSesa vidhi), such as Durga Puja, for 
example, is normally preceded by general preliminary rites (samdnya vidhi). 
Typically, pujds themselves may be of two types: one performed as the 
obligatory worship (nitya puja) of deities daily or at specific times during the 
year, and the other performed optionally for the obtainment of special desires 
(kamya puja). For example, the worship prescribed for members of the twice- 
born (dvija) classes, to be performed at the confluence periods (sandhyd) of 
the day, namely dawn, noon, and dusk, is regarded as a nitya piijd. Saiva and 
Sakta pijds (if the purohita is initiated), performed for the purohita’s per- 
sonal preferred deity (istadevatd) on a regular basis, are also nitya. The term 
nitya is actually ambiguous since it can refer to pijds that are either obliga- 
tory or regular. Nitya pitjds may be simple or elaborate. Kdmya piijds are 
neither regular nor required. Their performance is entirely the choice of pa- 
trons who wish to achieve particular goals for themselves or others. The goals 
may include offspring, longevity, wealth, success in an undertaking, and even 
bringing harm to one’s enemies. Both obligatory and optional pijds may be 
further categorized as occasional (naimittika), since they are only performed 
when the occasion (nimitta) arises. However, in the case of nitya piijds the 
occasion is mandatory, while for kdmya pijds it is a matter of choice or 
personal desire. 

Within the prayer of intention (sankalpa) and towards the end of a 
kamya puja, a prayer is usually uttered that indicates the “fruit” of the ritual 
and to whom it should go. In the spirit of loving devotion (bhakti), the patron 
often offers the fruits of the pijd back to the deity. Such a pijd is then 
referred to as niskamya or “without desire.” It must be remembered that all 
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the aforementioned categories are not mutually exclusive and may overlap. 
The Durga Puja as performed by families such as the Mitras and Lahiris, 
annually for over a hundred years, could be regarded as regular (nitya). 
However, since the pujd is only celebrated on the occasion of the autumn 
Navaratra, it could be classified as occasional (naimittika). Furthermore, since 
the pijd is not obligatory, it should be regarded as optional (kdmya). And if 
conducted for no particular reason than to honor the Devi, as is generally the 
case, especially for community Durga Ptijas, it will be regarded as niskdmya_’ 


THE PurouitTa’s OWN OBLIGATORY Duties (Nitya PUJA) 


Before the purohita can begin his preliminary duties (sa@mdnya vidhi) for 
Durga Puja, he must perform his personal obligatory daily rituals (nitya piijd) 
for these are actually part of the preliminary procedures. For instance, upon 
awakening, mantras are supposed to be recited before getting up, and the 
proper foot should be placed on the floor when alighting from the bed. A 
tooth stick may be collected from a nim tree, more mantras recited before and 
after brushing, and the stick should then be discarded in the proper direction. 
He should defecate and perform his other morning ablutions facing the proper 
direction. Underwater silt may be collected from the riverbank where he has 
gone to bathe and fashioned into three balls (pinda). One is smeared on the 
lower body, one the upper body, and with the third a sacred diagram (yantra) 
with triangles is drawn on the ground, and the mantric seed syllable (bija 
mantra) of Durga inscribed within it. Only if Durga was his personal pre- 
ferred deity (istadevatd) or if he was preparing for the Durga Pdja ritual, 
would he likely use such a yantra.? This procedure enacts a symbolic 
identification of the purohita’s body with the body of Durga (in the yantra). 
The three balls are said to represent the lower, human, and divine realms 
(triloka). After his bath, donning a clean cloth over his shoulder, he would 
return to his shrine. He might then smear the shrine door with sandalwood 
paste and throw purified flowers, water, and other purifying agents, while 
facing appropriate directions for the various goals of life (e.g., dharma, artha, 
moksa, bhoga). 

These days, such elaborate procedures are greatly curtailed. The purohita 
normally gets out of bed without any ritual action. He may say “Hail Durga, 
Durga,” go to his toilet and bath at home like most people, and then proceed 
to his shrine. There he sits on a special seat, the kuSdsana, a rectangular mat 
ideally made of kusa grass, covered with a wool blanket for comfort. He now 
begins the preliminary duties (samdnya vidhi), common or generic rites that 
are either performed regularly by themselves or before all special (visesa) 
pujas. If he is performing the Durga Pija for someone else, the priest will 
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move to the patron/worshipper’s (yajamdna) shrine room for the sdmdnya 
vidhi and subsequent rituals. 

Normally, however, the Sakta purohita will at least install a jar (ghata) 
embodying the Goddess in his own home shrine, to be worshipped for the 
duration of the festival. Pandit Nitai Bhattacharya, the purohita who performs 
the Lahiri family’s Durga Puja, as well as the one at the Durgotsav Sammilini, 
installs a jar form of the Devi in his own home and performs a daily recitation 
of the Durga SaptaSati (see Fig. 4.2.1). This is the extent of his personal 
worship of the Goddess during the Navaratra celebrations. In the Lahiri fam- 
ily tradition, the jar is established on the first day of Navaratra. Durgd SapatSsati 
recitation begins from that day until Mahanavami. 

Donning special garments of unstitched rough silk or a cotton-blend, 
Pandit Nitai departs for the Lahiri home. Were he performing the Kali Puja, 
he might choose red garments, but for the Durga Paja Pandit Nitai wears a 
white dhoti (several metres of fabric draped around the waist and through the 
legs) and a chaddar (a smaller piece of fabric worn on the upper body [Skt. 
pravarana}). Even his underwear must be of material that has not been stitched. 
Unlike most purohitas, who buy their own clothes, he has received these 
items from his patrons during a previous ritual and will be provided with a 
new set on Saptami. This clothing is set aside specifically for pajd use and 
may not be used as street clothes. 


THE PRELIMINARY Duties (SAmMANYA VIDHI) 


The sdmdnya vidhi described here is followed by a particular group of 
purohitas in Banaras prior to their performance of the Durga Puja. It is a 
modification of the samdnya vidhi commonly followed for other pijds. This 
occurs because the Durga Puja ritual is lengthy, and the time allotted for the 
ritual may be limited (e.g., the sixth lunar day [Sasthi tithi] may only last for 
a few hours after dawn on the sixth solar day of Navaratra, and the entire 
SasthiT pitjd@ must be performed during those hours). Furthermore, several 
elements of the sdmdnya vidhi are included in each day’s Durga Puja ritual 
itself, and so the purohita may omit those repetitive sections from the com- 
mon (sdmdnya) observances (vidhi). 


Acamana (Sipping of Water) 


A ko§Sd, a specially shaped copper vessel, is filled with fresh pure water 
(See Figure 4.4.3). A particularly large version is used for Durga Puja due to 
the complexity of the ritual and the amounts of water that will be used. The 
purohita scoops water into his palm with the smaller copper kusi and takes 
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three sips while repeating the mantra “Om Visnuh,” thrice. The ko§d and kusit 
are likened in appearance to wood-apple (bilva) leaves or to the cavity formed 
by the hands cupped in the gesture of offering (afjali). I could not help but 
note that they also resemble the female reproductive organ (yoni). The purohita 
holds the water he sips and then wipes his mouth ritually with the aid of the 
gokarna (cow’s ear) mudrd. To do so he cups his palm upwards so that it can 
hold just enough water to immerse completely a small legume. He sips the 
water from a location at the base of his thumb, known as the brahmatirtha, 
the site sacred to Brahman. The entire procedure is called G@camana. 

Mudras are ritual postures or, more commonly, gestures made with the 
hands and fingers. They may convey messages (e.g., fear not [abhaya]), 
symbolize processes (e.g., dhenu mudrda), or seal a ritual act (e.g., matsya 
mudra). Just as writing and speech are fashioned from alphabetic characters 
and primary sounds, the nonverbal language of “signing” is composed of 
archetypal gestures. Mudrds are especially powerful gestures which, like 
mantric seed syllables (bija), resonate with meaning. Such sacred gestures 
form a vital part of Hindu religious ritual activity. While static mudrds are 
known and identified through iconography and descriptions in literature, the 
immensely important “litany” of dynamic ritual action is only observable in 
the ritual process itself. Humphrey and Laidlaw (1994) use the example of 
Jain pijd to forward a theory of ritual that is grounded in action. They 
emphasize the action-centered nature of ritual wherein each ritual act need 
not have a corresponding intentional meaning. Staal (1979), who examined 
Vedic rites, goes as far as saying that ritual is pure meaningless action. 
Although one may challenge these ideas, they derive from observations of the 
overwhelming significance of action in ritual. I concur that it would be difficult 
to overstate the importance of visualizing the “flow” of the purohita’s bodily 
movements throughout the Durga Puja if one wishes to appreciate more fully 
the nature (i.e., purpose, effect, etc.) of the ritual. I have, for this reason, 
included numerous details on the gestural litany. 

If, as in this case, the special (visesa) puja to be performed after these 
preliminary rites (samdnya vidhi) is for Durga or Kali, a Tantric style of 
dcamana is performed. Instead of repeating “Om Visnuh” three times, the 
purohita says: 


Om adtma tattvaya svaha Om svaha to the supreme reality that is Atma 
Om vidya tattvaya svahd Om svaha to the supreme reality that is Vidya 
Om Siva tattvaya svaha Om svaha to the supreme reality that is Siva 


Om or Aum is the universal primordial vibration of all manifestation and 
is thus generally uttered before all sacred utterances (mantra). Svdhd is one 
such sacred utterance offered to all deities. It is generally uttered at the end 
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of a mantra, often in conjunction with oblations into the fire. Atma refers to 
the Supreme Self, identical with the singular underlying reality which is the 
Absolute Brahman. Vidyd means “knowledge,” “magical lore,” or “science.”* 
It is also an epithet of Durga, the Great Goddess.° Here, understood within 
its Tantric context, it may refer to the Divine Feminine which is synonymous 
with the Divine Masculine, Siva, and the Supreme Self, Atma. Alternately, 
Vidya and Siva may also be conceived of as complementary polarities of the 
Absolute. According to Pandit Chakravarty, the application of such meanings 
depends on the knowledge and philosophical predilection of the purohita. 
Here, and throughout this study, information on symbols and terms is fur- 
nished for the benefit of the reader. I do not wish to imply that all purohitas 
know or adhere to the meanings or interpretations provided. 

Then various parts of the body (specifically, the mouth, nostrils, ears, 
joints of the shoulders, sahasrdra, navel, and heart) are touched, and the “Om 
Visnuh” or Tantric mantras are repeated for each body part. The sahasrdra 
is an energy center of the subtle body, visualized as a thousand-petalled lotus 
approximately located at the top of the head of the physical body. When 
engaged in this process, the purohita thinks: 


By sipping this water, I remember Visnu, the all pervading consciousness, 
in the highest abode (sahasrdara), in the mouth, and so on. 


Argha (Offering to the Sun) 


Next, the priest purifies flowers, washed rice, dirvd (a common, resil- 
ient, green grass), a red flower (e.g., hibiscus), and perhaps kusa grass, and 
placing these into the small copper kusi, makes this offering (argha) to the 
Sun. The argha offerings are sometimes made in more elaborate containers 
such as conch shells, which are also referred to as jars. Since they contain 
water, flowers, grass, rice, and sometimes fruit, they are symbolically identified 
with the Earth and thus constitute another implicit form of the Devi. Darva 
grass (Cynodon dactylon, Pers) is said to be the hairs of Visnu rubbed off his 
body by friction from the serpent Vasuki when the gods churned the milky 
ocean. The nectar of immortality that was obtained from this act was placed 
on the grass, consecrating it (Ghosha 1871: xxvi). 

The purohita then pours the argha into a copper plate (tdmra patra). 
This offering, which is for the Sun, is not made just to the visible sun (sirya) 
but also to the inner self (@tman) and the supreme self (brahman). These 
three are said to constitute the notion of “Sun,” and they must be conceptu- 
ally unified while offering the argha to the visible sun. Occasionally, a disc 
of smeared red sandalwood paste representing the Sun itself is made in the 
center of the tamra patra. 
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Jalasuddhi (Purification of Water) 


Next, the purohita draws a yantra with a seed (bija) syllable in the 
center. If he is to be performing the Durga Piaja that day he may use a 
goddess yantra and bija. He places the kosd on the yantra and recites a 
mantra (see below) while stirring the water within. To do so he forms his 
hand into a fist and then extends his middle finger, in what is known as the 
ankusa (goad) mudrd. The goad (ankusa), used by elephant trainers, is a 
symbol of control. The goad, tiny in comparison to the elephant, when prop- 
erly used steers, directs, and generally compels the large power to follow the 
trainer’s directions. Similarly, the purohita’s middle finger compels the wa- 
ters to enter the kosd. Through these mantras and mudrds, he invokes the 
“Sun” to deliver other sacred waters (tirtha), known for their capacity to 
carry people to liberation, into the koSd’s water. Since everything is thought 
to be dissolved in the “Sun,” it is the source of all tirthas. Since the Sanskrit 
word “kara” means both a ray of the sun and the hand, and since the chest 
area of the body is also conceived of as the sun, through his stirring and 
pointing mudrd the purohita’s “body sun” delivers the “ray” into the kosd. In 
this way, with the ankuSa (goad) mudra, the Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, and 
other holy rivers are delivered into the koSd. 


Om gange ca yamune caiva godavari sarasvati/ 

narmade sindhu kaveri jale ‘smin sannidhim kuru. 

Om! May the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, and others like the Godavari, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu, Kaveri come to this water. 


Its fulfilment is enacted by the dhenu (cow) mudrd which is performed 
by holding the palms facing each other with the fingertips downwards. The 
purohita then intertwines his fingers so that the tips of the middle fingers of 
each hand join the index fingers of the other, while the ring fingers join with 
the other hand’s little finger. The mudrd resembles a four-teated cow’s udder. 
It orchestrates the successful transfer of sacred, spiritually nourishing waters 
from the Heavenly Cow (surabhi) into the kosd which is symbolically trans- 
formed into the Earth Cow (dhenu also means “the Earth”). The koSd is then 
covered with the matsya (fish) mudrd, made by holding the hands face down, 
one palm atop the back of the other. By then extending and moving the 
thumbs the mudrd resembles a fish swimming with the aid of its fins. The 
mudra seals the ritual, marking its effective accomplishment. Fish that swim 
in those sacred rivers are now present in the consecrated vessel. The term 
matsya also recalls the first incarnation (avatdra) of Visnu who, during a 
great deluge, is said to have only saved the seventh Manu and the Seven 
Sages from inundation. The symbol of the fish thus also connotes the salvific 
power of these waters. 
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PuspaSuddhi (Purification of Flowers) 


Then, dipping kusa grass into the koSd, the purohita sprinkles the con- 
secrated water in different directions, purifying the objects in the room. He 
next purifies the flowers that will be used in the worship ceremony. For the 
Durga Pija, it is common to include the red hibiscus or China rose (japda). 
Touching the flowers, which are kept in a plate set on a tripod to his right, 
he utters: 


Om puspe puspe mahdpuspe supuspe puspasambhavel 
puspacayavakirne ca hum phat svahda. 


Om! [Through the utterance of the mystic syllables,] “Hum phat” may flowers, 
small and big flowers, beautiful flowers, things born of flowers, and the 
space scattered over by heaps of flowers be purified. 


Asana Suddhi (Purification of the Seat) 


He next performs the ritual of purification of the seat (dsana Suddhi), by 
drawing a triangle with water from his fingers on the floor just in front of his 
mat. With hands crossed at the feet and offering a flower dipped in sandal 
paste, he utters: 


Om hrim ddhardsaktaye kamaldsanadya namah. 
Then touching the seat he says: 


dsanamantrasya meruprstharsih sutalam chandah kiirmodevata Gsanopavesane 
viniyogah. 


The approximate meaning of this combined act and utterance is: 


Om! Uttering “Hrim” [I offer this flower] to this seat of lotus, the supreme 
supporting power [i.e., the Goddess]. Its sage is Meruprstha, the meter is 
Sutala, the presiding deity is the Tortoise, and its application is the function 
of sitting. 


Meruprstha literally means the “the back/roof of Meru,” the cosmic 
mountain. It stands for the sky or heavens. Ktrma, or tortoise, on which the 
cosmos rests, symbolically recalls the second incarnation of Visnu who served 
as a “base support” for the cosmic mountain when the oceans were churned 
by the gods and demons to extract the nectar of immortality (amrta). Among 
the many items to emerge from this churning was the goddess Sri/Laksmi. 
Sutala means “foundation,” and is also the name of one of the seven nether 
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regions (of which pdtdla is the lowest). Heaven, earth, and the netherworlds 
are linked in the dsana which represents, through the symbolism of Meru and 
Ktrma, the cosmic ridgepole or axis mundi. Then with folded hands he 
recites: 


Om prthvi tvaya dhrta lokah devi tvam visnund dhrtd/ 
tvam ca dhdraya mam nityam pavitram kuru cdsanam. 


Om! O Earth, the worlds are borne by you. You, O Goddess, are borne by 
Visnu. Please bear me eternally and thus purify this seat. 


Bhita Suddhi (Purification of the Elements) 


Next the purohita proceeds to purify the bhiitas. It is thought to be a cleans- 
ing of his constituent elements and his attachment to outward material things. 
Thus bodily and external matter to which the individual clings are both thought 
to constitute the physical being, and it is this gross body that is transformed in 
this purification ritual. It begins with ritual yogic breathing (prdndydma) using 
various mantras. In this prandydma, the sacred mantra, Om, is not used. Other 
seed syllables (bija) are utilized. The energy vortices (cakra) within the body are 
purified with mantras, so the dormant potential energy (kundalini) can be acti- 
vated and allowed to move up the bodily energy channels (nddi) smoothly. The 
baser elements are merged into the finer, until the purohita’s body is trans- 
formed into one of immaculate substance. The details of this purification are 
provided in the discussion of Durga Paja that follows. 


Nyasa: Kara and Anga (Imprintment: Hand and Limb) 


The purohita then performs nydsa. This is a yogic ritual practice, likely 
of Tantric origin, in which the vibrational sounds that constitute the entire 
conceptualized universe, sounds which are contained in the alphabet of the 
Sanskrit language, are imprinted on various parts of the transformed body. 
Since all concepts are capable of being labeled with language composed of 
the vowels and consonants of the Sanskrit language, it is understood that the 
entire conceptualized cosmos can be symbolically reduced to this alphabet. 
By associating letters to body parts, the microcosm of the purified body is 
made to correspond to, to represent, to parallel, and even to contain the divine 
macrocosm. Kara nydsa, through an act of meditative visualization, places 
these Sanskrit syllables in the fingers of the hand (kara), and then these 
syllables are placed in six parts (anga) of the body in a procedure called anga 
nydsa. Appropriate mantras are recited in conjunction with the mudras. 
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Some purohitas suggest that Adya Sankaracarya, the great eighth or 
ninth century c.g. reviver of Hinduism, founder of the Hindu monastic (matha) 
system, and proponent of a radical nondualistic philosophy (advaita veddnta) 
prescribed these nydsa practices. Sankara’s name is often invoked to give a 
measure of legitimacy or orthodoxy to devotional and even Tantric ritual 
practices. For instance, his reputed composition of the Saundaryalahari (The 
Wave of Beauty), a devotional Goddess-centered text, links the devotional 
Sakta tradition to the orthodox Hinduism with which Sankara is identified. 
The Saundaryalahari is frequently reproduced with numerous yantras ap- 
pended, the ritual use of which is clearly Tantric. Nyasa, however, does not 
always form part of Smarta/Vaidika pajd (Bihnemann 1988:121) with which 
Sankara is generally associated. The full details of the nydsa ritual are found 
later in this study. 


Dig Bandhana (Restraining the Directions) 


The purohita restrains the directions (dig bandhana), establishing a pe- 
rimeter around the space in which the ritual is to be performed. To do so he 
snaps his fingers in each of the ten directions (North, East, West, South, their 
midpoints, and the zenith and nadir).° Just as timing is crucial in ritual per- 
formance, with windows of sacred time appearing during the year (e.g., 
Navaratra), within which there are further subdivisions of sacredness (e.g., 
the conjunction of the eighth and ninth day), so too, the vast expanse of space 
must be divided and consecrated. The ritual must occur at a particular point 
in the space-time continuum, and thus the directional elements have to be 
held back. Within the sacred perimeter, a virtual “black hole” is created, 
where there is no time, no space, and no direction. The directions are 
restrained, held back, often with guardians placed at the cardinal points to 
prevent the untimely intrusion of the “created” into the “transcreated” 
primordium. 


Bhitdpasarana (Dispersing the Agencies of Obstacles) 


Finally he performs the ritual of bhiatdpasdrana, removing the agencies 
that might prove obstacles to the ritual. Such obstacles are twofold. They 
include the internal bad moods and dispositions that could result in failure or 
poor performance of the pijd, as well as the outer agencies that may prevent 
one from proper performance. These outer agencies may be disembodied 
spirits of the recently dead (bhita), ghosts (preta), vampires (vetdla), and a 
host (gana) of other such pernicious beings. Details of this ritual will be 
presented in the Durga Puja description that follows. 
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Offerings to Brahmana Attendants 


Sometimes there is only one purohita performing the entire pijd. But for 
elaborate piijds such as Durga Piaja, it is not unusual to find a few brdhmanas 
assisting the priest. These may include the tantradhdraka, an important assis- 
tant or apprentice to the priest. Most purohitas begin learning their ritual art 
by serving as tantradharakas. This is how Pandit Chakravarty first learned 
the Durga Puja, with his father and uncle, and later with other purohitas. 
Although he may be an apprentice, the tantradhdraka coaches the purohita 
by pointing his finger along the written ritual script, prompting him at stages 
when he has lost his place, and so on. When the apprentice is ready to move 
to the stage of purohita himself, he may solicit the aid of his mentor as 
tantradharaka. In complex rites, such as the Durga Puja, the tantradharaka, 
who might be either a novice or an expert, is an indispensable attendant. 
Other brdhmanas, friends or relatives of the yajamdna, may assist in the 
lighting of lamps or the placement of offerings. During the Mitra family’s 
Durga Paja, I witnessed as many as eight priests attending to the Devi. 

Flowers, sandalwood paste, and a small quantity of washed, uncooked rice 
(atapa tandula) are offered by the purohita, who pinches the offering with his 
thumb and fingers (as when moving a chess piece) and places them in the 
tamra patra (copper plate) in front of the brahmanas.’ He says three times: 


Om kartavyesmin durgdpiijjana karman/ om punydham bhavanto bruvantu. 


Om! On the occasion of this ritual to be performed for Durga, would you 
please utter “Om punydham” (Let auspiciousness be on me). 


The bradhmanas are asked three times to repeat the request for auspicious 
benediction. If they are unable to repeat the mantra (e.g., not present at the 
time, or unable to utter the sacred Sanskrit mantra), the purohita will do it 
on their behalf. When offering flowers to them he says: 


Om kartavyesmin durgdpitjana karman/ Om svasti bhavanto bruvantu. 


Om! On the occasion of this ritual to be performed for Durga, would you 
please utter “Om svasti” (Om! Approval). 


And he, with fingers facing downward, gently tosses the flowers into the 
tamra patra. Then, again: 


Om kartavyesmin durgdpiijana karman/ Om rddhim bhavanto bruvantu 


Om! ... would you please utter “Om rddhim” (Om! Prosperity). 
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The brdhmanas repeat: 


Om rddhyatam. Om rddhyatam. Om rddhyatam. (Om! Let there be prosperity.) 


When finished, he says with folded hands: 


Om siryah somo yamah kdlah sandhye bhitadnyahah ksapahl/ 
pavano dikpatir bhiimir akasah khacaramarah/ 

brahmyam Sdsanam asthdya kalpadhvam iha sannidhim. 

Om tat sat ayamadrambhah Subhaya bhavatu. 


Om! The deities superintending over the sun, the moon, death, time, the two 
junctures of day and night, the waters and other elements, the wind, the guard- 
ians of the directions, the earth, the sky, those who move in the sky, the immor- 
tals, etc., properly following the rules/discipline as given by Brahma, all of 
you should remain present here. May this beginning of ours be auspicious. 


After having blessed and propitiated the brdhmanas and having invoked 
the celestial beings to attend the ritual and make the commencement auspi- 
cious, the purohita proceeds to the svasti vacanam. 


Svasti Vacanam (Utterance of Approval) 
Taking some rice from the plate, the purohita says: 


Om somam rajanam varunam agnim anvarabhamahel 
ddityam visnum stiryam bradhmananca brhaspatim. 
Om svasti, svasti, svasti. [SV.1.91a; $B.5.1, 5.9] 


Om! I pray for the approval of the luminous moon, Varuna [the all-pervading 
moral force], and Fire. I [am going to proceed with my work and] pray for 
the approval of Aditya, Visnu, Sirya, and the brahmana Brhaspati. Om! 
Well-being, well-being, well-being.® 


The plate (tdmra patra) is placed on a tripod (tripddikd), which is placed in 
a big bowl. Should the tdmra patra fill with water and overflow, the big bowl 
collects the overflow. 

This svasti vacanam is described in the Sama Veda fashion. There are 
also Rg Veda and Yajur Veda ways of performance according to the family’s 
Vedic association. Public (sdrvajanina) pujd normally follows the Yajur Veda 
method, unless the representative yajamdna is from a Sdma Veda or Rg Veda 
brahmana family. There is also a Tantric method of svasti vacanam. It is 
likely to be used if the purohita has special initiation, and if he so desires. 
It is a must if performing the pijd of a Tantric deity. However, since Durga 
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is worshipped with a combination of Vedic, Puranic, and Tantric elements, 
the use of Tantric variants is left to the purohita’s discretion. 


Sankalpa (Oath) 


Sankalpa is the standard preliminary oath taken before the performance 
of any piijd or vowed observance (vrata) of some duration. In it the purohita 
promises what he intends to do during the course of the pajd. The sankalpa 
is a verbal testament of commitment to perform a series of ritual acts within 
the proper conventions. If these acts are carried out with the proper faith and 
ritual finesse, the desires wished for through the pajd are expected to be 
realized. During the preliminary observances (sdmdnya vidhi) prior to Durga 
Puja, it runs as follows: 


Visnurom tat sadadya a$vine mdsi kanydrasisthe bhdaskare Sukle pakse 
saptamyam tithau arabhya mahadnavamim ydavat amukagotra [kasyapagotra 
for the purohitas whom I consulted] sri. . . devaSarmd [here varieties of 
desires wished for through the performance of the piijjd may be introduced] 
sarvapacchanti piirvaka dirghadyustva paramaisvarya atula dhana dhanya 
putra pautrddya navacchinna santati mitra vardhana Satruksayottarottara 
rdjasammanddyabhista siddhaye paratra deviloka prdptaye ca 
(Sridurgdapritikamo va) yathopakalpitopaharaih devipurdnokta vidhina 
saptami vihita rambhddi navapatrikad sndna pravesa mrnmaya 
Sridurgadpravesa mahdsndna ganapatyddi ndnddevata piijapirvaka varsika 
Sarat kalina sri bhagavaddurgapija chchaga pasu baliddna mahdastami vihita 
mrnmaya Sridurgamahdsndna ganapatyddi ndnddevata pijdpirvaka 
Sribhagavaddurgapiija chchdgapasu balidana mahastami mahdnavami 
sandhikdla vihita ganapatyadi ndnddevata pijdpirvaka Sri bhagavaddurga 
piija chchagapasu balidana mahdnavami vihita mrnmaya Sridurgamahdsndna 
ganapatyddi ndnddevatad piija chchadgapasu baliddna pirvaka §ri 
bhagavaddur ga pitjanamaham karisye.? 


The approximate translation is: 


Om Visnu! Today, in the month of Aésvina, in the Kanya (Virgo/virgin) 
constellation (kanya naksatra), from the seventh to the ninth of the bright 
fortnight, I, , of the lineage, after allaying all obstacles, 
invoke peacefulness in order to obtain peacefulness and prosperity, wealth 
and food, sons and grandsons and an unbroken lineage, increasing numbers 
of friends, the destruction of my enemies, and to continue my association 
with endowments of honor from the overlord of the country, to obtain the 
results of my desires in this world and after my nonexistence in this world. 
(He may alternately only say “in order to procure the satisfaction of Sri 
Durga.’’)'° What has been gathered by me following the tradition of the Devi 
Purana, I shall follow all the rituals prescribed there. I shall perform the 
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worship of Revered Goddess Durga, as follows: on the seventh day, the 
installation of the navapatrikd, made of the Rambha plant, and so on, get- 
ting the clay-molded Sri Durga to enter the temple, the great bath, and 
performing the rituals to Ganesa and the other deities in the autumn season. 
After that a goat shall be offered (this is only said if an animal sacrifice will 
be performed). On the eighth day (mahdstami), the bathing of the clay- 
molded Sri Durga, the rites for GaneSa, and other deities, and after that a 
goat sacrifice (baliddna) will be offered. Again at the juncture of the eighth 
and ninth tithi (mahdstami mahdnavami sandhikdla), Ganesa and the other 
gods should be worshipped, and the clay image of Durga bathed and wor- 
shipped, and a goat sacrifice offered. Again on the ninth day (mahdnavami) 
...(i.e., the whole process will be repeated) 


Ghosha (1871:v—xv) speculates that Durga’s virginal persona is con- 
nected to the zodiacal sign of Virgo (Kanya). The sun is positioned in Virgo 
at the autumnal equinox. He also notes that the constellations Leo and Cen- 
taur lie almost equidistant on opposite sides of Virgo. This heavenly triad 
may have inspired the myth in which the Devi (Virgo) and her lion mount 
(Leo) slay the demon who is half-man, half-buffalo (Centaur). 

While reciting this sankalpa, the purohita places his right hand over the 
kusi, which he holds in his left hand, and which has some water, rice, white 
flowers, sandal paste, darvd grass, and a yellow myrobalan (haritaki) fruit 
placed in it. At the critical moment, when he comes to the end of the sankalpa, 
on the word “karisye” he overturns the vessel on the floor to the right. This 
is a dramatic ritual gesture of commitment to the oath. He then sprinkles 
some rice while reciting the sankalpa sikta verses from the Rg Veda. 


Sankalpa Sikta (Oath Hymn) 


The sankalpa sikta is a short hymn of praise (siikta), which is offered 
up to assure the successful enactment of the oath. It is drawn from the Rg 
Veda, symbolically linking the entire ritual procedure (piijd) to Vedic sacrificial 
(yajna) antecedents. 


Om devo vo dravinodah piirnam vivastasicam udva sihcadhvam upa va 
prnadhvam ddidvo deva ohate/ 
Om sankalpitartha siddhirastu. [RV.7.16.1lla; SV.1.55a] 


Om! The God who gives your wealth demands a full libation poured to him. 
Pour ye it forth, then fill the vessel full again: then doth the God pay heed 
to you.!! 


The above mentioned rituals are preliminary to the celebrations of Durga 
Paja proper, which begin on the sixth lunar day (¢ithi) of the nine lunar tithis 
of Navaratra.'? The two main rituals performed on the sixth (sasthi) day are 
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bodhana and adhivdsanam. Due to a variance between the solar and lunar 
calendars, on certain years the sixth lunar day may not overlap satisfactorily 
with the sixth solar day. If the sixth fithi does not endure till after sunset 
(actually four o’clock in the evening) on the sixth solar day, bodhana will 
take place on the fifth day (pancami), and adhivdsanam on the sixth day. 


4.2: BODHANA 


Bodhana means “causing to awaken.” It is commonly believed that the gods 
sleep for six months and are awake during the other six months, the full human 
year constituting a single night and day in their lives. Offerings made but once 
a year still reach them daily. During Asvina Navaratra, Durga needs to be woken 
up from her sleep, out of her normal awakening time. Thus, the ritual is some- 
times called akdla bodhana (untimely awakening/awakening out of time). A 
myth cycle tells how prince Rama performed a piijd for Durga to aid him in 
defeating the powerful and learned demon, Ravana, who had abducted Rama’s 
wife, Sita. Rama decided to wake up the Goddess in the month of Aégvina, 
performing her pijd six months before the normal time of her worship in the 
spring month of Caitra. Durga, propitiated, appeared to him and granted him 
victory. Most devotees with whom I spoke stated that Rama’s worship of the 
Devi during Asvina was the precedent for such worship. However, in the Devi 
Bhdgavata Purdna, the sage (rsi) Narada tells Rama how both semi-divine rsis 
(Brghu, Visvamitra, etc.) and gods (Indra, Siva, Narayana, etc.) worshipped the 
Devi in this manner to defeat their enemies. Thus Rama’s worship must be 
regarded as the human precedent for this untimely awakening of the Devi. 

This rite of awakening is normally performed on the evening of Sastht. 
If the tithi of Sasthi ends before four o’clock in the evening on the sixth solar 
day, the bodhana will be performed on the evening of the fifth day (paficami). 


BoDHANA SANKALPAS (OATHS RELATED TO THE AWAKENING RITUAL) 
This oath is not the same as the general sankalpa done previously. 


Visnurom tat sadadya,..., amuka gotram, . . ., varsika Sarat kdlina sri 
bhagavad durgad bodhana karmdadhikara pratibandhaka pdpdpanodana 
kamah om devi tvam ityddi mantrddvya japamaham karisye. 


Om Visnu! Today, .. . in the autumn season, during the ritual of awakening 
Durga, with the desire of removal of obstacles, I shall recite two verses 
beginning with “Om devi tvam” (Om! O you lady divine). 
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Then immediately, with folded hands, he reads out these verses: 


Om devi tvam prakrtam cittam papakrantam abhiinamama tannih svaraya 
cittanme pdpam. Hum phat ca te namah! 


Om siirya somo yamah kalo mahabhitani pancavai, subhasubhdsyeha 
karmanoh navas saksinah. 


Om! O you lady divine, my heart is born of Prakrti and full of sins. Please 
remove from my heart all these sins with my utterance of “Hum and Phat.” 


Om! The sun, the moon, the lord of death, time itself, and the five gross 
elements, these nine are the witnesses of deeds, which may be sinful or 
virtuous. 


The purohita then looks down and to the sides with an angry glance 
(krodhadrsti), mimicking the witnesses in their action of destroying the 
obstacles. 

He then sits quietly and taking the Ausi and putting kusa grass, sesamum 
(tila), and flowers (puspa) in it, he makes another sankalpa. This is the same 
as the previous long sankalpa up to the phrase yathopakalpitopaharaih, and 
it then proceeds as follows: 


... devi puranoktavidhind, bilva vrksa, varisika Sarat kdlina, $ri bhagavad 
durga piijangabhiita nanddevata piijd piirvaka Sri durgayah bodhanamaham 
karisye. 


. . according to the method of the Devi Purdna, I will do the bodhana of 
$11 Durga into a wood-apple tree in the autumn season and perform the 
rituals of worship of other deities. It is one of the limbs of the pijd to the 
glorious Goddess Durga. 


This sankalpa mentions that Durga is to be invoked into a wood-apple (bilva) 
tree (vrksa). This tree, also called the be/, has leaves in triads, resembling a 
trident (trisaila), and is sacred to Siva. If a bilva tree is present close by, the 
ritual will take place there. If not, a branch from the bilva tree is removed and 
“planted” in an earthen pot (ghata). Ideally, this branch should have two fruit 
on it of equal size, resembling and symbolizing the breasts of the Goddess. 
In front of this bilva vrksa, the next set of rituals will take place. 

The purohita now reads the sankalpa sikta, previously given. 

He then begins the installation of a jar (ghata) in front of the bilva tree. 
Just as the bilva tree represents the Goddess, so does the jar (ghata), which 
he is about to establish. 
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GHATASTHAPANA (INSTALLATION OF THE JAR) 


The jar (ghata or kalaSa) is symbolic of the Devi, who will come to 
reside, or more accurately, be embodied in it.? While the composite structure 
will construe her final form, it is crucial to recognize that each element in the 
composition of the jar (ghata) is one of her manifest forms. In compelling 
ways, one can observe in the ghatasthdpana the recreation of the body cos- 
mos of the Devi herself. 

First, a low altar of soft clay is built in front of the bilva tree over a 
yantra. Grain will be planted in this altar, which symbolizes the Goddess as 
earth and soil. While votaries in some homes will have drawn a very elabo- 
rate ritual diagram (d/pand), more often it is the purohita who will draw an 
eight-petaled (astadala) lotus to serve as the yantra. On occasion, the 
sarvatobhadra mandala (Diagram of All Auspiciousness) may be used. Among 
its various functions, the yantra denotes the Devi as the cosmic matrix from 
which this particular manifestation emerges. The purohita utters the follow- 
ing Vedic mantra while preparing the soil altar. 


Om bhirasi bhiimirasi aditirasi vi$vadhdya vi$vasya bhuvanasya dhartri 
prthivi yaccha prthivim drnha prthivim man himsi. [YV 13.18] 


Om! Thou art the earth, the ground, thou art the all-sustaining Aditi, she 
who supported the world. Control the earth, steady the earth, so the earth 
causes no injury.? 


The symbolism of the clay altar is further expanded in this liturgical verse. 
The Earth goddess (Bhi Devi) and the goddess who supports the world 
(Jagaddhatri) are symbolically linked. So is Aditi, the Vedic goddess who is often 
portrayed as the mother of the eight Adityas, gods, of whom one is the Sun. Aditi 
is sometimes considered to be the mother or daughter of Daksa and either the 
wife or mother of Visnu. In its broadest sense Aditi is the expansive heavens, 
thought to be the supporter of the earth. In this latter meaning, the altar also 
symbolizes the vast manifest cosmos of space and time in which the earth resides. 

The purohita next sprinkles five grains (dhdnyamasi) on the altar: paddy, 
wheat, barley, sesamum, and mustard. These grains will sprout within a few 
days and serve as an oracle to divine the quality of crops from the upcoming 
seasonal planting. The grains themselves represent the Goddess as germinal 
(garbha) forms of the expected harvest. He utters: 


Om dhinuhi devan dhinuhi yajnam/ 
dhinuhi yajna patim dhinuhi mam yajafyam. [VS 1.20; SB 1.2.1.18]] 


Om! Nourish the gods, nourish the oblation, 
Nourish the lords of the oblation, nourish me the sacrificer also.* 
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The symbolism of nourishment resonates with the notions of the God- 
dess under her well-known epithets as Annapirna (Replete with Sustenance) 
and Sakambhari (Supporter with Vegetables). In the context of the cosmic 
recreation at the heart of the Durga Puja ritual, the symbolism of the grain 
is noteworthy. Although in Sakta metaphysics all material reality is under- 
stood as possessing consciousness, the seeds sown into the clay altar add to 
the creation the dimension of life which is nourishing. Nourishment, then, is 
a vital aspect of the manifest cosmos and a crucial component of the nature 
of the Devi. Just as a mother gives birth to a child, whom she then feeds with 
her own breast milk, the Goddess begets the living creation out of her own 
being and then nourishes it with parts of her own body. 

The jar (ghata), particularly shaped with a wide circular mouth, narrow 
neck, and full round body, is placed on the altar as the purohita recites: 


Om Gjighra kalaSam mahya tva viSantvindavah/ 
punarirja nivarttasva sdnah sahasram dhuksvorudhara payasvatil 
punarma visatddrayih. [VS 8.42a; SB 4.5.8.6] 


Om! Smell thou the vat. Let Soma drops pass into thee, O Mighty One. 
Return again with store of sap. Pour for us wealth in thousands with full 
broad streams and floods of milk. Let riches come again to me.° 


The jar is supposed to be made of metal or clay, and represents the body 
of the Devi. It is the full orb of creation, or more microcosmically, the 
abundant earth itself. It is every container, ocean, lake, river, valley, cave, 
pond, tank, vessel, which holds treasures and life-nourishing elements.° It is 
the human body and particularly the female body.’ 

He next fills the jar to the neck with clean water, uttering: 


Om varunasyotthambhanamasi varunasya skambha sarjanisthah/ 
varunasya rtasadanyasi varunasya rtasadanyasi varunasya rtasadanamasida. 
[VS 4.36; SB.3.3.4.25] 


Om! Thou art a prop for Varuna to rest on. Ye are the pins that strengthen 
Varuna’s pillar. Thou art the lawful seat where Varuna sitteth. Sit on the 
lawful seat where Varuna sitteth.® 


The water symbolizes all liquid elements in creation. It incorporates the sym- 
bolism of all the sacred female river goddesses, such as the Ganga, Yamuna, 
and Sarasvatt. It is the sap of life that flows through all things.’ 

Ideally, in the next step, five jewels (pafcaratna) are to be placed into 
the water. Normally, five tiny filings of gold are sprinkled into it as a sub- 
stitute. This procedure is occasionally completely omitted as the cost of stag- 
ing such pijds escalates. The jewels symbolize the treasure and wealth within 
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creation. In this manner, it recalls the goddess Sri/Laksmi who is associated 
with material bounty and riches. 

The mouth of the jar is then decorated with five leaf-bearing twigs 
(pancapallava). These are the mango (dmra), banyan fig (bhargata), pippala, 
aSoka, and yajiddumbara (a twig commonly used in fire oblations). The 
number five used in the selection of grains, jewels, and leaf-bearing twigs 
symbolizes the diversity of creation. Most obvious is the notion of the five 
gross elements (bhita, tattva), but there are numerous such collections in 
Hindu tradition. In an example of synecdochic substitution, many ritualists 
use only mango leaves instead of the prescribed variety. The leaf-bearing 
twigs identify the Goddess with all trees, not just the bilva tree into which she 
is invoked. The twigs and the sap that flows through them symbolize growth 
and fecundity in the life process. The purohita then utters: 


Om dhanvand ga dhanvandjim jayema/ tivradh samado jayema! 
dhanuh satrorapakadmam krnoti dhanvand sarvah pradigo jayema. 
[RV.6.75.2a] 


Om! With Bow let us win kine, with Bow the battle, with Bow be victors 
in our hot encounters. 
The Bow brings grief and sorrow to the foeman: armed with the Bow may 
we subdue all regions. 


He then places a fruit (phala), ideally a green coconut, on the jar. 
Often, a green coconut is unavailable, and a dried husked coconut is used 
as a substitute. Ideally, the coconut should possess the vine with which it 
is attached to the palm tree. This stem is regarded as a sign of the Devi’s 
creative function (Ostér 1991:193). The coconut serves as the head of the 
Goddess’s body, which is being gradually constructed. The coconut repre- 
sents the fruition of the growth initially symbolized by the twig-bearing 
leaves. The coconut is frequently offered to the Goddess in her temples. As 
such it has often been identified as a sacrificial substitute for a human or 
animal head. Yet, it is also evident that the coconut is a symbol of the 
Devi’s own head, which is offered back to her. The notion of the Devi’s 
self-decapitation is clearly illustrated in images of the Tantric goddess 
Chinnamasta, where streams of nourishing blood flow from the goddess’s 
severed neck into her own mouth and into the mouths of her attendants. 
While placing the coconut, the purohita says: 


Om yah phalini rya aphalad apuspa yasca puspinih/ 
brhaspati prasiitasta no muncatvam hasah. [RV.10.97.15] 


Om! Let fruitful Plants and fruitless, those that blossom, and the blossomless, 
Urged onward by Brhaspati, release us from our pain and grief. 
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Next, a vermillion (sindira) diagram symbolizing the Goddess is drawn 
on the ghata.'° It resembles a stick drawing of a human being. This symbol of 
the Devi, which appears quite ancient, is found throughout India. It is also 
referred to as a svdstika (a symbol of well-being) or the Srivatsa. There are 
many kinds of svdstikas. This Devi svdstika resembles a trident (trisila) (or the 
Greek letter psi). It is even identified by some devotees with the pranava, 
“Om.” Vermillion, red like blood, may symbolize the ooze of sap or juice when 
a fruit is ripe. It is also blood, the sap of life, and the creatively potent men- 
strual blood of the matured female, all of which are evoked by his utterance: 


Om sindhoriva pradhvane stighandso vatapramiyah patayanti yahvah/ 
ghrtasya dhara aruso na vaji kastha bhindan nurmibhih pinvamanah. 
[RV. 4.58.7] 


Om! As rushing down the rapids of a river, flow swifter than the wind the 
vigorous currents, 

The streams of oil in swelling fluctuation like a red courser bursting through 
the fences. 


He then drapes a cloth (vastra) (often red, or red-bordered) over the 
coconut and the entire jar (ghata), tying the edges snugly, so that it resembles 
a woman discreetly enshrouded in a sdri, and says: 


Om yuva suvasah parivita dgat sa u sreyan bhavati jayamanah/ 
tam dhirdsah kavayah unnayanti svadhya manasa devayantah. 
[RV.3.8.4a] 


Om! Well-robed, enveloped he is come, the youthful: springing to life his 
glory waxeth greater. Contemplative in mind and God-adoring, sages of 
high intelligence upraise him. 


He sprinkles the top of the Devi with dirvd grass saying: 


Om kdandat kandat prarohanti parusah parusah pari/ 


Eva no dirve pratanu sahasrena Satena ca. [VS.13.20a; SB.7.4.2.14; 
TA.10.1.7a] 


Om! From each stalk come forth thick joints from which emerge fine- 


limbed darvd grass in thousands and hundreds." 


And with flowers (puspa), saying: 


Om Srigca te laksmi$ca patnydvahoratre parsve naksatrani riijpamasivanau 
vyattam!/ 
isnannisana mumma isdna sarvalokam ma isdna. [VS 31.22] 
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Om! You are Sri, you are beautiful, you are Laksmi’s self by day, and by 
night, you are the stars as beautiful as the ASvina, you are desired by us, 
loved by many, loved by all (Ghosha 1871:24).” 


And with sandalwood paste (gandha), saying: 


Om gandhadvaram dirddharsam nityapustam karisinim/ 
isvarim sarvabhiitanam tamihopahvaye sriyam. [TA.10.1] 


Om! I invoke the goddess Sri, the superintending deity of all beings here in 
this abode which has doors of gandha (scent) and so on. It is impenetrable 
and is ever nourished and is surrounded by elephants.'° 


StHiRI KARANA (GIVING STEADINESS) 


When the jar (KalaSa) is established, the purohita proceeds to the ritual 
of sthiri karana, “giving steadiness to the jar.” This rite firmly plants the jar 
in its location. It serves as a closure to the elaborate ritual of installation 
(sthdpana). To do so he recites: 


Om sarvatirthodbhavam vari sarvadeva samanvitam! 

imam ghatam samaruhya tistha devaganaih saha/ 

stham sthim sthiro bhava vidanga dsurbhava vdjyarvan prthurbhava 
susadastvamagne purisavahanah. 


Om! O water, you are born of water of sacred spots, being associated with 
all gods. Abide steadily and stay along with all gods in this jar. Be steady 
by the sound of sthadm and sthim, O clever one, be swift-paced like a horse. 
Be bulky. You are seated on a nice seat, O fire, you are the carrier of 
rubbish. 


Next, he recites the Gdyatri Mantra one to ten times over the jar. 


Om bhir bhuvah svah tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo 
yo nah pracodayat. Om. 


Om! Let us contemplate the wondrous spirit of the Divine Creator (Savitr) 
of the earthly, atmospheric, and celestial spheres. May he direct our minds 
toward the attainment of dharma, artha, kama, and moksa. Om!'* 


KAnpA ROPANAM (ERECTING THE STAFFS) 


Four sticks, slightly longer than the height of the kalasa, and forked at 
the tops, are stuck in large lumps of clay and placed at four corners around 


Figure 4.2.1 The Jar form of the Goddess is established atop the sarvatobhadra mandala at 
the purohita’s home. 
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the jar. A red thread is then wrapped clockwise around the sticks making 
about seven to ten rounds from the bottom to the top (See Figure 4.2.1).The 
term “ropanam” means “to plant,” suggestive of the method in which the 
kdndas are erected, implanted in balls of mud. I was told that the term kdnda 
originally meant a length of branch between two knots. The forked tops of 
the kdndd, together with the mud balls, conjure an image of young trees being 
propagated. When wrapped around with string, the sticks convey the image 
that a sacred space has been fenced or cordoned off. The jar-embodied Devi 
thus sits upon an earthen altar, seeded with grain, and surrounded by forked 
branches. While conducting this rite, the purohita utters: 


Om kdandat kandat prarohanti parusah parusah pari/ 
evd no dirve pratanuh sahasrena Satenaca. [VS.13.20a; SB.7.4.2.14; 
TA.10.1.7a] 


Om! From each stalk come forth thick joints from which emerge fine- 
limbed darva grass in thousands and hundreds.'° 


TANTRIC METHOD OF GHATASTHAPANA 


Clearly, the aforementioned procedure of establishing the jar is both 
lengthy and complicated. The purohita may run the risk of making errors in 
the recitation of the Vedic mantras or may run out of time. He may therefore 
opt for the Tantric method of ghatasthdpana, which is far simpler. Lengthy 
mantras are replaced by seed syllables (bija), which are said to encompass 
the potency and meaning of the expanded forms. 

In the Tantric method, the purohita purifies the jar by uttering “Klim,” 
and then “Aim.” Placing the jar on the earth altar he utters “Hrim’” and fills 
it with water while uttering the mantra “Hrim.”'® Then the purohita utters the 
mantra: 


Om gangddyah saritah sarvah saramsi jaladad nadah/ 
hradah prasravanah punyah svarga patdla bhiigatah/ 
sarva tirthani punydani ghate kurvantu sannidhim. 


Om! All rivers beginning with the Ganga and all mighty water-givers, holy 
fountains, abiding in the heavens, netherworld or earth, all these auspicious 
and meritorious tirthas should abide in this jar. 


When placing the leaf-bearing twigs on the jar, he utters “Srim.” Uttering 
“Hum,” he places the coconut on top of the kalasa. To steady the kalasa, he 
utters “Strim.” Anointing it with vermillion, he utters “Ram.” Placing the 
flowers, he utters “Yam.” When placing the diarvd grass, he utters the seed 
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(bija) syllable of Durga, “Dum.” Sprinkling the jar with water, he says “Om,” 
and striking it with kusa grass, he utters the mantra, “Hum phat svahda.” 


SAMANYARGHA (COMMON OFFERING) 


After establishing the jar (ghatasthapana), the purohita proceeds to the 
common sacred offering (samdnydrgha). Dipping his finger in water, he draws 
under the koa a small downward pointing triangle, symbolic of the female 
generative organ (yoni),in which he writes the seed syllable (bija) of Durga, 
“Dum.” He encircles the triangle with a circle (mandala), and the circle is 
surrounded with a square (bhiipura). He has, in essence, created a yantra. 
Then some rice is taken from the plate of worship materials on his right-hand 
side. He scatters it on the yantra, saying: 


Om dGdhara saktaye namah/ Salutations to the Supporting Power 
Om kirmaya namah/ Salutations to the Tortoise 

Om anantdya namah/ Salutations to the Endless Serpent 
Om prthivyai namah/ Salutations to the Earth. 


All these references are to entities that support or bear the cosmos. Here 
again the yantra represents the cosmic matrix which is the Goddess. The 
scattered rice grains represent the coming into manifestation of the all- 
encompassing energy fundament, the mythic cosmic supports (i.e., tortoise 
and serpent), and the earth itself. The tortoise and cosmic serpent, often 
identified with Visnu as one of his incarnations and the couch on which he 
reclines, respectively, are here identified with the Goddess. 

He then washes the container (argha patra) that will be used for the 
sacred offering, while uttering “Phart.’In the argha rituals that form part 
of the common preliminary duties (samdnya vidhi), the smaller copper 
kuSt was used as the worship vessel. Here it is the larger koSa which is 
used. Both vessels resemble the female genitals, the vulva (yoni). He fills 
it with water, uttering “Om/Aum.” Worshipping the water in the vessel, 
he utters: 


Am stirya mandalaya dvddasa kalatmane namah/ 
Um soma mandalaya sodasa kalatmane namah/ 
Mam vahni mandaldya dasa kalatmane namah. 


Am! Salutations to the disc of the sun consisting of twelve divisional elements. 
Um! Salutations to the disc of the moon consisting of sixteen divisional 
elements. 

Mam! Salutations to the disc of fire consisting of ten subtle elements (digits). 
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The pranava or omkdra, “Aum,” or “Om” is composed of the letters “A,” 
“U,” and “M,” corresponding to the sun, the moon, and fire respectively. The 
essence of the pranava is the Devi. The argha is often connected with sun 
worship, but here the sun, moon, and fire are linked, along with their constitu- 
ent parts, and identified with the Devi. 

At the head of the kosd, the purohita places dirvd grass, flowers, and 
sandal paste. Then he stirs it well with his middle finger. The head of the 
kosd, which resembles the yoni, corresponds to the upper part of the vulva. 
Diurvd, a hardy green grass, is common nutrition for grazing animals, such as 
cows, buffaloes, and goats. Its symbolic meaning again resonates with the 
nourishing aspects of the Goddess as Annaptirna or Sakambhari. It is also 
thought of as the hair on the goddess Earth (prthivi). The flower (often a red 
hibiscus, possessing four large red petals and prominent pistil) elicits 
identification with the labia and clitoris of the female genital organs. Both 
flower and sandalwood paste convey the sensory element of scent. He then 
performs the mudrds of the goad (ankusa), the cow (dhenu), and the fish 
(matsya) uttering: 


Om gange ca yamune ca godavari sarasvati narmade sindhu kaveri jalesmin 
sannidhim kuru. 


Om! May the Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu, and 
Kaveri come into this water’s proximity. 


When the induced flow and sanctification of the waters are complete, placing 
his hand over the koSd (also called the offering vessel, argha pdtra), the 
purohita silently repeats “Om” ten times. He then sprinkles the consecrated 
water with a little kuSa grass over his own body, the worship materials, and 
the images (murti). 


BHOTAPASARANA (REMOVAL OF INIMICAL SPIRITS) 


The purohita now takes either white mustard or rice, and uttering the 
following mantra, scatters the grain in various directions. 


Om apasarpantu te bhiitah ye bhitah bhuvisamsthitah/ 
ye bhiitah vighna kartdraste naSyantu Sivdjiayd. 
Om! May those ghosts be gone who are abiding in this earth, and those 


ghosts who are the makers of obstacles, by the command of Siva, disappear. 


He then draws a triangle (trikona) with cow dung on the left-hand side of his 
seat and worships it with flowers and sandal paste while uttering the mantra: 
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Om ete gandha puspe/ om ksetrapdladih bhittaganebhyoh namah. 
Om! These flowers and fragrances are offered with homage to the group of 


protectors of the field and the host of elemental spirits. 


Placing some mdsa (pulse with its husk), curd, and turmeric (haridrd) powder 
in a wood-apple (bilva) leaf plate, the purohita mixes them together. Taking 
a small quantity of the mixture, he addresses it, purifying the offering: 


Om esah masabhaktabalaye namah. 


Om! Salutations to this sacrificial offering of a portion of pulse. 
He then offers the mixture on the bilva plate (pdtra) to the spirits, saying: 


Om esah masa bhakta balih! Om ksetrapalddih bhiittaganebyoh namah. 


Om! This sacrificial offering of a portion of pulse is offered with homage 
to the group of protectors of the field and the host of elemental spirits. 


With folded hands, the purohita next prays: 
Om bhiita preta pisacascas danavah raksasdsca ye §antim kurvantu te sarve 


imam grhantu mad balim. 


Om! The elemental spirits, departed souls, goblins, demons, and fiends should 
create an atmosphere of peace and receive this offering of mine. 


And taking white mustard seed in his hand, he scatters it around the offering, 
saying: 


Om vetaldsca piSdcasca rdksasd$ca sarisrpah apasarpantu te sarve 
narasinghena taditah. 


Om! May all of you vampires, goblins, fiends, and crawling entities be 
driven away by Narasingha. 


The inimical spirits include the guardians of the field. Through the of- 
ferings, they are both appeased and driven away. Siva and Visnu (in his fierce 
incarnation as the man-lion avatdra) are invoked to command away the 
malevolent beings. 


PRANAYAMA (CONTROL OF THE VITAL ENERGY) 


After driving away the inimical spirits, the purohita performs the yogic 
control (aydma: expansion and restraint) of the vital energy (prdna) in breath. 
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A single prandydma cycle consists of inhalation through one nostril (the 
other is kept shut with the thumb), retention of the breath (both nostrils are 
now closed with the thumb and index or ring finger), and exhalation through 
the other nostril. Then inhalation through the same nostril through which 
exhalation took place, retention, and exhalation through the other nostril. 
Once again inhalation, retention, and exhalation. Thus a single cycle, for 
example, is: in(r)-hold-out(1), in()-hold-out(r), and in(r)-hold-out(1). At a 
minimum, the inhalation may be done to a count of four, retention for a count 
of sixteen, and exhalation for a count of eight. Based on the expertise and 
desire of the purohita, the count may be altered in complex and lengthier 
ways. Three prdndydma cycles are performed, and the seed syllables Hrim, 
Klim, Dum, or Om are uttered during the yogic activity (See Figure 3.1). 


Buta SuDpDHI (PURIFICATION OF THE ELEMENTS) 


The purohita is now ready to embark upon the purification of the gross 
material elements of the body (bhiitasuddhi).'’ The body is understood to be 
composed of five basic elements (paficamahdbhita): earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether. These bhiitas are themselves composed of vibrational clusters 
expressed by certain seed syllables (bija). Thus: Earth (prthv7) is made of the 
syllable Lam, Water (ala) of Vam, Fire (agni) of Ram, Air (vdyu) of Yam, 
and Ether (akaSa) of Ham. Furthermore, these five bhiitas are connected with 
five of the body’s energy vortices (cakra). Thus: Milddhdra is associated 
with prthvi, Svddhisthana with jala, Manipura with agni, Andhata with vdyu, 
and Visuddhi with adkdsa. 

The purohita sits cross-legged, perhaps in the full-lotus posture 
(padmdsana), and taking water in the palm of his right hand, encircles his 
entire body conceiving it to be a wall of fire. He then places his right palm 
over the left on his lap. Uttering the mantra, “So’ham (I am this),” he 
conceptually and emotionally leads the limited self (jivatman), which is 
said to abide in the center of the heart like the flame of a lamp (visualized 
as a bud of a flower), to the thousand-petalled lotus (sahasrdra) approxi- 
mately located at the top of the head. He does this by arousing the coiled, 
serpentine energy (kundalini) that abides in the milddhdra cakra. He al- 
lows the kundalini to snake upwards along the central energy channel 
(susumnd). On its journey, the awakened kundalini traverses the lower energy 
cakras until it reaches the heart cakra (andhata), from where the limited 
self (jivatman or jivaSiva) is carried up by her (Kundalini is personified as 
a goddess) to the sahasrdra. The thousand-petalled lotus is conceived of as 
facing downwards, symbolizing in one conception the varied and manifold 
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creation descending from the single supreme unmanifest reality. The lim- 
ited self (jivatman) is made to unite with that supreme Brahman (pardtman) 
in the pericarp of that lotus. 

During the raising of kundalini, the purohita conceives that the (1) earth 
has been dissolved in water, (2) water in fire, (3) fire in air, (4) air in ether, 
(5) ether in sound, (6) sound in form, (7) form in taste, (8) taste in touch, (9) 
touch in smell, (10) smell goes to rest in the nose, (11) the nose goes to rest 
in the tongue, (12) the tongue goes to rest in the eye, (13) the eye goes to rest 
in the skin, (14) the skin goes to rest in the ear, (15) the ear goes to rest in 
(16) the mouth (organ of speech), which in turn dissolves into (17) the hands, 
(18) the feet, (19) the arms, (20) the generative organ, all of which rest in 
(21) matter or the sentient, primordial energy (prakrti), then (22) mind (manas), 
(23) ego (ahankdra), and (24) intellect (buddhi). The subtle essence of each 
of these twenty-four elements or states (tattva) are to be conceived as dis- 
solved into the latter and finally into the supreme reality (pardtman, 
parabrahman). This supreme reality may also be envisioned as the union of 
the goddess Kundalini with the supreme Siva (paramasiva) or is thought of 
nondualistically as the Primal Power (adisakti). This act is a deep and pro- 
found meditation, which is executed according to the capacity and yogic 
attainment of the purohita, who next proceeds to perform another prandydma 
as part of the bhiata suddhi ritual. 

Taking the seed syllable (bija) “Yam,” he exhales air from the left nostril 
thinking it to be smoky colored. He does similarly with exhalations from the 
right nostril with the same bija, repeating the prdndydma sixteen times. Next, 
taking the bija, “Ram,” he inhales it with the color red through the right 
nostril to a count of four. Holding the bija “Ram” with the breath, he visu- 
alizes a sinful person (papapurusa) residing in his body. This pdpapurusa is 
generally visualized on the left side of the belly. Then he vividly imagines the 
papapurusa burned by the bija “Ram,” while the breath is held.'’ Upon ex- 
halation to a count of eight, he visualizes the ashes of the destroyed sinful 
being ejected from the left nostril. Then, inhaling in from the left nostril, he 
manifests a white colored bija of the moon, “Yam.” This moon he visualizes 
on his forehead (in the place of the third eye). He manifests the bija, “Vam” 
during the breath retention and “Lam” to steady his body. 

This process is said to recompose the body. Originally made up of gross 
and subtle elements, the body is constituted of pure nectar as the goddess 
Kundalini rises and unites with the supreme Siva in the sahasrdra. This pure 
nectar then rains back down on the purified body like the discharge of sexual 
fluid from their union. When it reaches back down to the level of the lowest 
cakra (i.e., milddhara or prthivi), it becomes solidified. The body is then 
regarded as immaculate and composed of adamantine substance. 
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ABBREVIATED VERSION OF BHUTA SUDDHI 


The purohita conceptually builds a wall of fire around himself as de- 
scribed above. He then proceeds to perform prandydma. During the period of 
breath retention, when both nostrils are held, he utters these four mantras: 


Om mila $rngata chirah susumnda pathena jivasivam paramasivapade 
yojayami svahda. 
Om! I unite the limited self (jivaSiva) to the realm of the Supreme Self 


(paramasiva) from the head of the basic triangle through the channel of 
susumnd with the utterance of svdhd. 


Om yam lingaSariram Sosaya Sosaya svahda. 


Om! May the subtle body be burned up with the utterance of yam and 
svaha. 


Om ram sankosa Sariram daha daha svaha. 
Om! May the limited body be burnt up with the utterance of ram and svahd. 


Om paramasiva susumna pathena miila Srngatam ulldsollasat ullasat jvala 
jvala prajvala prajvala ham sah so ’ham svahda. 


Om! Let Paramasiva through the channel of susumnd make the base triangle 
radiate and radiate, get it inflamed, properly inflamed with the syllables ham 
sah to become reversed and take the form so’ham (I am that). 


Every human being is thought to constantly utter “so” with the inhalation and 
“ham” with the exhalation, thus uttering “so ’ham” throughout life. When the 
“s” and the “h” vanish, all that remains is the sound “aum/om.” This is said 
to occur naturally in fully realized beings, who have moved from the pulsat- 
ing dualism of inhalation (life) and exhalation (death), to the state of singular 
vibration (aum/om), which transcends life and death. 

These mantras are concerned with uniting the limited self (j7vasiva) with 
the supreme self (paramasSiva) through the susumnd, which connects the prdna 
channels of the base and the head. They deal with the drying and burning of 
the subtle body and its sheaths (kosa). While uttering these mantras, he 
should meditatively visualize the transformation of his body. 


NyAsA (IMPRINTMENTS) 


The purohita next moves to a series of rites in which various elements 
are imprinted (mydsa) upon parts of his purified body. 
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Matrka Nyasa (Imprintment with the Alphabet) 


The purohita begins with the ritual imprintment (nydsa) of the Sanskrit 
alphabet (mdtrkd) upon his transformed body. There is a conceptual pun 
taking place here. The term mdtrkd means both alphabetic symbols, and 
mother. Consonants cannot be uttered without the aid of vowels. Thus when 
consonants combine with vowels, they are fertile mothers of sound vibration. 
In this process various charged syllables (varna may?) are placed in different 
limbs of the gross body thus transforming it into a body composed of charged 
sound vibrations (varna mayi tanu). 

One of the Goddess’s manifestations is as Vac, sound or speech vibra- 
tion. Actually, vdc should be understood more comprehensively as the essen- 
tial vibration of every conceptualization (thus every manifestation), which 
can be recognized through linguistic labels and thus uttered (Sabda). By 
imprinting his immaculate body (transformed through bhitasuddhi) with 
the complete primary syllabary (i.e., it omits most conjunct consonants) of 
the Sanskrit language, the purohita transforms it into the vibrational body 
of the Goddess. 

He begins by saying: 


Asya matrkaé mantrasya brahmarsih gayatricchando matrkda sarasvati devata 
halo bijani svarah Saktayah matrkd nydse viniyogah. 


This is a general statement of the presiding sage (si), meter (chandas), deity 
(devatd), and application (viniyoga) of the procedure and is explained in his 
following utterances. The application (viniyoga) or purpose of the procedure 
is to perform the imprintment of syllables. The term “hala” refers to all the 
consonants, which are said to be seeds (bija). The vowels are called svara 
and are said to be energy (Sakti). The Tantric symbolism of Siva-Sakti is 
apparent in this identification. The consonant (Siva) is lifeless (Sava) when 
separated from a vowel (Sakti). When combined with vowels (Sakti), conso- 
nants (Siva) gain potency. Based on his comments that follow, one might also 
suggest that a Brahma-Sarasvati (the male and female cocreators) union is 
occurring, producing creative potential. An alternate interpretation, also sug- 
gested by Pandit Chakravarty (but not supported by these mantras), sees the 
collection of consonants as the generative source (yoni) and the vowels as the 
fertilizing seed. 

Taking a flower from the right side and touching the top of his head with 
it, the purohita says: 


Om brahmane rsaye namah. Om! Salutations to the sage Brahma. 
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Touching his mouth, he says: 
Om gayatryai cchandase namah. Om! Salutations to the meter Gayatri. 
Touching his heart, he says: 


Om matrkayai sarasvatyai devatdyai namah. 


Om! Salutations to the goddess mother Sarasvati. 
Touching himself at the lower back just above the region of the anus, he says: 
Om halbhyoh bijebhyoh namah. Om! Salutations to the seed consonants. 
Touching the sides of his thighs and sweeping down to his ankles, he says: 
Om svarebhyoh Saktibhyoh namah. Om! Salutations to the energy vowels. 
Then passing his hands over his whole body, palms facing forward he says: 


Om klim kilakaya namah. Om! Salutations to the bolt. Klim! 
This magical formula “K/im” unleashes or unlocks the power of the mantras, 
which have been fixed with a bolt/pin/nail (Ailaka) (“like a door shut with a 
bar,” I was told). The notion of such a fastening pin is not uncommon in 
Tantric and Sakta ritual practices. An important appendage (a/ga) to the 
Durga SaptaSati called the kilaka is recited just before the text itself. Nor- 
mally the kilaka is thought to release the power contained in the mantras. In 
the context of the nydsa ritual, where syllables are being imprinted on the 
body, the kilaka is both releasing the power of these vibrations and fastening 
them onto the purohita’s body. 


Kara Nyasa (Imprintment on the Hands) 


The purohita proceeds with the ritual placement of syllables in the fingers 
of the hand (kara nydsa). He recites the following mantras: 


Om am kam kham gam gham nam am angusthabhyam namah. 

Om im cam cham jam jham fiam im tarjanibhyam svahda. 

Om um tam tham dam dham nam iim madhyamabhyam vasat. 

Om em tam tham dam dham nam aim anadmikabhyam hum. 

Om om pam pham bam bham mum aum kanisthabhyam vausat. 

Om am yam ram lam vam sam sam sam ham ksam ah karatala prsthabhyam 
astrdya phat.'° 
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Anga Nyasa (Imprintment of the Limbs) 


The purohita proceeds to place the syllables in the limbs (anga) of his 
body. He uses the same combination of syllables but ends the mantras thus, 
while pointing to the appropriate body part. 


Pointing to the heart with the palm of the hand: . . . hrdaydya namah. 
Pointing to the head with the fingertips of the hand: . . . Sirase svahd. 
Pointing to the topknot with the tip of the thumb: . . . sikhdyai vasat. 


With both hands embracing the body: . . . kavacdya hum.” 

With three fingers indicating the three eyes (middle finger pointing to the 
third eye): . . . netratraydya vausat. 

Moving his hands around each other and slapping the palm of the left hand 
briskly with the index and middle finger of the right hand, he says: . . . 
karatala prstabhyam astraya phat. 


The choice of limbs reflects the divine status of the purohita’s body. While 
the heart, head, topknot, divine armor (kavaca), and third eye are readily 
linked with the divine, the inclusion of the hands is interesting. The hands, 
it will be noted, were first imprinted with the syllables in kara nydsa before 
these were transferred to the limbs. The hands (and body) could be seen to 
represent devotional service and action (karma), while heart and head (manas) 
symbolize feeling and loving devotion (bhakti), and the head and third eye 
correspond to intellect, knowledge (jf#dna), and wisdom. 

The purohita begins to imprint the syllables on the inner parts of his 
body. He begins at the energy vortex of sound and speech vibration (visuddhi 
cakra), located at the base of the throat (kantha mila). Visualizing a sixteen- 
petalled lotus there, he places all the fourteen vowels, anusvara, and visarga 
in the following manner. Sandwiching each between “Om” and “namah,” he 
proceeds saying: 


Om am namah, om dm namah, om im namah, om im namah, om um namah, 
om tim namah, om rm namah, om 7m namah, om lm namah, om im namah, 
om em namah, om aim namah, om om namah, om aum namah, om am 
namah, om ah namah 


Next at the energy plexus of the primal sound (ndda), andhata cakra, the seat 
of the limited self (j7vdtman) located in the region of the heart, he visualizes 
a twelve-petalled lotus. There he imprints the first twelve consonants, saying: 


Om kam namah, om kham namah, om gam namah, om gham namah, om 
nam namah, om cam namah, om cham namah, om jam namah, om jham 
namah, om nam namah, om tam namah, om tham namah. 
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In the region of the navel, at the manipira cakra, he visualizes a ten-petalled 
lotus and places the next ten consonants: 


Om dam namah, om dham namah, om nam namah, om tam namah, om tham 
namah, om dam namah, om dham namah, om nam namah, om pam namah, 
om pham namah. 


In the region of the base of the male sexual organ, at the svadhisthdna cakra, 
he visualizes a six-petalled lotus, and places the next six consonants and 
semivowels: 


Om bam namah, om bham namah, om mam namah, om yam namah, om ram 
namah, om lam namah. 


At the base plexus (milddhdra cakra), the seat of the serpent energy 
(kundalini), located in the region of the perineum between the genitals and 
the anus, he visualizes a four-petalled lotus and imprints the last semivowel 
and sibilants: 


Om vam namah, om §am namah, om sam namah, om sam namah. 


Then moving to the energy plexus at the region of the third eye at the joining 
point of the eyebrows, the seat of mind, the afd cakra, he visualizes a two- 
petalled lotus. There he places the aspirate syllable and the conjunct consonant. 


Om ham namah, om ksam namah. 


Bahir/Bahya Matrka Nyasa (External Imprintment of Syllables) 


Having completed this internal nydsa through meditative visualization 
and mantra, the purohita proceeds to perform an external placement of syl- 
lables, with the aid of physical action. He begins with a meditative visualiza- 
tion and manifestation (dhydna) of mdtrkds thus: 


Pancasallipibhir vibhakta mukha doh panamadhya vaksasthalaml 
bhasvan mauli nivaddha candrasakalam dpina tungastaniml 

mudram aksa gunam sudhddhya kalasam vidydiica hastambujair vivhranam 
visada prabham trinayandm vagdevatam GSraye. 


I am taking recourse in the divinity of speech, who has her body made of 
fifty syllables differentiated, that have taken part in constituting the limbs of 
the deity like the face, the two arms, the middle portion, etc. She has deco- 
rated her head with the disc of the moon, and she has well-formed, large 
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breasts. In one of her hands she has taken a mala of rudrdksa [beads] and 
the mudrda (here the purohita assumes the vaikhdnasa mudrd, where his 
index finger touches the thumb), and a jar and a replica of a book are held 
with her lotus hands. She is luminous, with three eyes, emanating clear 
light. 


Then touching his forehead, he proceeds with the nydsa. 


Samhara Matrka Nyasa 
(Enfolding/Compressing Imprintment of Syllables) 


The purohita follows the same procedure as the external mdtrkd nydsa 
but in reverse. Through this process he enfolds the vibrational body of the 
Goddess into his own. 


Pitha Nyasa (Imprintment of Seats) 


The purohita now assigns the various seats or abodes (pitha) of the 
Goddess to appropriate body parts. The term, pitha (altar or seat), is com- 
monly associated with the legend of the goddess Sati, the parts of whose 
body are scattered over the Indian subcontinent. The location of each of her 
body parts is a pitha of the Goddess, the most important one situated at 
Kamaripa where Sati’s sexual organ (yoni) fell. D. C. Sircar (1973) notes the 
relationship between the pitha and the sexual organ of the Devi (symbolically 
akin to the linga of Siva). Thus the pitha is conceptually the sexual organ 
(yoni, bhdga) of the Devi, from where all creation emerges. In her role as 
giver of spiritual attainments (e.g., as Siddhidatri, one of the Nine Durgas of 
the Devi Kavaca), those seats of the Devi where yogins are reputed to have 
attained perfection (siddhi) are called siddha pithas. The Durga Kund temple 
in Banaras, for instance, is regarded as such a siddha pitha, and a stone lotus 
icon on its rear wall, which is reverentially touched by devotees as their most 
intimate contact point with the Devi, is also called the Devi pitha. 

The pitha nydsa will again be repeated during the special offering (visesa 
argha) rite later in the Durga Paja. The current set of nydsas, it should be 
remembered, although within the bodhana rituals, are fundamentally part of 
the general preliminary practices (sdmdnya vidhi) prior to the actual awaken- 
ing rite. During visesa argha the nydsa will be performed on a conch shell, 
which represents a pitha of the Goddess. 

Touching his heart, the purohita says: 


Om dadhara saktaye namah. Om kiirmaya namah. Om anantaya namah. Om 
prthivyai namah. Om ksira samudrdya namah. Om §vetadvipdya namah. 
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Om manimandapdya namah. Om kalpavrksdya namah. Om manivedikaya 
namah. Om ratnasimhdsandya namah. 


Om! Salutations to the supreme supporting power, the tortoise, the endless 
serpent, the earth, the sea of milk, the white island, the jewelled pavilion, 
the wish-fulfilling tree, the jewelled altar, the jewelled throne. 


The pithas referred to here are not the commonly understood sacred places 
of the Goddess as enumerated in the Pithanirnaya or certain Puranic texts. 
They are far more encompassing cosmic and divine entities. The term for 
“throne,” simhdsana, literally means “lion seat” and informs our understand- 
ing of Durga’s mount (vdhana), the great lion, which is a symbol of her 
cosmic sovereignty. While reciting these mantras, the purohita tries to visu- 
alize each of the abodes. He creatively visualizes the base, ddhdraSakti; next, 
the tortoise; then ananta, the great serpent upon whose hood the earth is 
supported. This is surrounded by the ocean of milk, within which sits the 
white island, upon which there is the jewelled pavilion, and so on. 

Touching his right shoulder, he says: Om dharmdadya namah. For his left 
shoulder: Om jndndya namah. For his right thigh: Om vairdgydya namah. For 
his left thigh: Om aiSvaryadya namah. For his mouth (opening of face): Om 
adharmaya namah. For his left flank: Om ajndndya namah. For his navel: 
Om avairagydya namah. For his right flank: Om anaisvarydya namah. And 
for his heart: Om anantadya namah or Om padmdadya namah. These respec- 
tively mean: 


Om! Salutations to righteousness, knowledge, dispassion, royal power, wick- 
edness, ignorance, passion, base weakness, the endless serpent, the lotus. 


The Devi’s ambivalent nature is clearly indicated in these abodes. Al- 
though it is commonly recognized that the Devi may be both benevolent and 
malevolent, it is evident here that her nature is trivalent. She encompasses the 
three qualities embodied in the Hindu metaphysical scheme of the gunas. 

The purohita then says: 


Am arkamandalaya dvddasa kalatmane namah. 
Um somamandalaya sodasa kalatmane namah. 
Mam vahnimandalaya dasa kalatmane namah. 


In Indian philosophical categories, arka (sun) represents the pramdna as- 
pect of reality (the instrument of knowledge), soma (moon) is the prameya 
aspect (the thing that is known, the knowable), and vahni (fire) is the prama 
aspect (the knowing subject). All three are fused in the person of the purohita. 
Through the pitha nydsa, the purohita’s body is itself transformed into a seat 
of the Devi. 
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Kara and Anga Nyasa 


The purohita repeats the imprintment on the hand and limbs. 


Rsyadi Nyasa (Imprintment of the Revealer and Others) 


He utters: 


Sirasi brahmane rsdye namah. Mukhe gdyatryai cchandase namah. Hrdaya 
durgdayai devatdyai namah. 

Guhye dum bijaya namah. Padayoh dum saktaye namah. Sarvangesu klim 
kilakaya namah. 


Salutations to the revealer Brahma in the head, to the meter Gayatri in 
the mouth, to the goddess Durga in the heart, to the seed syllable Dum in 
the anus (literally, the hidden part, also understood as the miilddhdra), to 
the Sakti Dum in the two feet, and to the fastening pin Klim in the entire 
body. 


Vyapaka Nyasa (Pervasive Imprintment) 


The purohita makes a general movement of his hands down the front of 
his body and back up over the head. He repeats it perhaps seven or nine 
times. 

The purohita has finally completed the various nydsas in this portion of 
the ritual. His body is not only transformed into pure substance through 
bhitasuddhi, but effectively imprinted with the vibrational capacity to bring 
about manifestation. It is also now a pitha, a creative abode and source of the 
Goddess. 


PRANAYAMA 


He once again performs prdndydma, this time with the bija “Hrim.” This 
completes the bodhana rituals prior to actually awakening the Devi. 


GANESA PUJA 


Now that the preliminaries have been finished, the purohita moves to the 
awakening (bodhana) of the Goddess. He starts with a piijjd to Ganesa, who 
among all the deities must be propitiated first. The primacy in ritual worship 
afforded to GaneSa is attributed to his role as a guardian deity and as the 
“Lord of Obstacles.” His icon is often found on the portals of temples and 
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recalls the mythic event in which he tried to prevent Siva from entering 
Parvati’s chambers. Taking a flower from the flower plate, the purohita per- 
forms the meditative visualization (dhydna) of GaneSa. I use the term “medi- 
tative visualization” to acknowledge the common translation of dhydna 
(meditation). The dhydnas performed during pijd are perhaps better trans- 
lated as creative visualizations, since they actually generate the matrices for 
the manifestation of the deities. 


Om kharvam sthiilatanum gajendra vadnam lambodaram sundaram/ 
prasyandam madhugandha lubdha madhipa/l 


vande Sailasutasutam ganapatim siddhipradam karmasu. 


Om! I pay obeisance to the son of Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya. He is 
considered to be the lord of hosts [attending deities of Siva]. In stature he 
is short; his body is robustly built. His face is that of an excellent elephant. 
He is a pot-bellied person, yet beautiful. His two cheeks are full of bees 
attracted by the scent of the ichor that oozes from them. He is beautiful 
because of being smeared with vermillion throughout his body and also with 
the flow of blood of the enemies who have been killed by the blow of his 
tusk. I pay obeisance to that god who is the giver of success in every effort. 


This is the most commonly used dhydna for GaneSa. It identifies Ganesa 
as Parvati’s son (Sailasutasutam). It reinforces the identification between 
vermillion and blood. Vermillion (sindira) is traditionally used to decorate 
elephants (sindiratilaka). The word sindura (with a short “u’) also means 
elephant. GaneSa is propitiated as the “remover of obstacles.” Generally this 
dhyana is performed twice. First a flower is placed in the palm of the purohita’s 
hand and with the dhydna mudrd moved in front of his heart. The flower is 
then placed on the top of his head. Among the Tantric ritualists with whom 
I studied, the dhyana mudrd was interchangeably referred to as the yoni 
mudra. It is formed by bringing the tips of the thumbs, index and little fingers 
of both hands together, while the folded backs of the middle and ring fingers 
touch each other (see Figure 4.2.2). 

The purohita then performs the dhydna again with a flower placed on a 
tripod. The purohita uses the flower as the orifice through which the deity can 
manifest. By holding it in the dhydna/yoni mudrda by his heart, GaneSa is born 
through his heart-mind activity. The term manas is identified both with the 
heart and the mind, indicating an integrated mental and emotional faculty. 
The flowering forth or blossoming of the deity is frequently represented by 
images of the deity atop a flower, normally a lotus. When he places the 
flower on his head, the purohita is allowing his body to serve as the matrix 
for divine manifestation. He may include a mental offering (manasa upacdra) 
to the deity. When he finally places the flower atop the tripod during the 


Figure 4.2.2 The purohita assumes the dhydna/yoni mudrd, a ritual gesture that accompanies 
the meditative visualization of a deity. 
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second dhydna, the purohita provides an independent locus for the deity’s 
manifestation. This procedure is another characteristic of Tantric piijds that 
is absent from Vaidik puja. 

The purohita now worships Ganesa with the commonly performed de- 
votional ritual consisting of five offerings (pafica upacdra piijd). 


1. Taking a fragrant ointment (gandha) such as sandalwood paste, he offers 
it, saying “Om! Gam! Obeisance to Ganesga.” “Gam” is the seed syllable 
(bija) of GaneSa. 


Esa gandhah/ Om gam ganesdya namah. 


2. Taking a most excellent flower (sacandanam puspam), he worships GaneSa, 
saying: 
Etat sacandanam puspam/ Om gdm ganesadya namah. 


3. Taking incense (dhapa), such as camphor (karpira), he offers it saying: 


Esa dhipah/ Om gam ganeSdya namah. 
4. He next worships with light from a flame, perhaps using a lamp (dipa) of 
clarified butter/ghee (H: ghi), saying: 

Esa dipah| Om gam ganeSdya namah. 
5. And lastly he makes a small offering of food (naivedyam), such as a piece 
of sugarcane or banana, saying: 

Etan naivedyam/ Om gdm ganeSdya namah. 
He finishes the GaneSa pajd with: 

Om devendra maulimandara makarandakanarunah vighnadn harantu heramba 


caranambuja renavah. 


Om! Let the red dust of mandara flowers worn by Indra on his head (while 
he prostrates at the feet of Ganesa) remove all obstacles of mine. 


PUA TO THE OTHER GODS, GODDESSES, AND CELESTIAL BEINGS 


Prefacing his words of salutation with, “these flowers and fragrances 
(ete gandhapuspe)” the purohita makes offerings to all the other important 
deities as follows: 
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Ete gandhapuspe  / Om Sivddi paftcadevatabhyo namah. 
/ Om ddityddi navagrahebhyo namah. 
/ Om indradi dasadikpadlebhyo namah. 
/ Om matsyddi dasavatarebhyo namah. 
/ Om gangdyai namah. 


If he is performing the pijd in Banaras, he adds: 


/ Om viSvanathaya namah. 

/ Om annapiirndyai namah. 
Continuing with: / Om narayandya namah. 

/ Om laksmyai namah. 

/ Om sarasvatyai namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the five deities beginning with Siva, to the nine planets 
beginning with Aditya, to the ten guardians of the directions beginning with 
Indra, to the ten incarnations beginning with Matsya, to Ganga, to Visvanatha, 
to Annaptirna, to Narayana, to Laksmi, to Sarasvatt. 


The purohita may add as many deities as he desires here, often including 
his chosen personal deity (istadevatd). He definitely makes offerings to all 
the deities present in the yajamdna’s home shrine. In certain piijds, such as 
at the Lahiris’ home, there may be dozens of such morsels of food offerings 
(naivedya), which vary in size. Since this rite takes place in the family’s 
shrine room, all the deities present are worshipped. A flower petal is often 
placed on each morsel, as it is offered to the deity by the purohita so as not 
to lose count. The large numbers of naivedyas not only correspond to the 
number of deities present in the miirtis at the place of worship, but may also 
be offered to deities present in disembodied form. To offer naivedyas, the 
purohita sanctifies them with some water and with a flower offered to the 
superintending deity (e.g., Visnu, Durga). He then offers the morsels of food 
to the deities themselves. 


BHOTAPASARANA (REMOVAL OF INIMICAL SPIRITS) 


Taking some white mustard seed, he utters the mantra: 


Om vetaldsca pisdcasca raksasasca sarispah/ 

apasarpantu te sarve ye cdnye vighnakarakah/ 

vindyakd vighnakarah mahogra yajnadviso pisitasandscal 
siddharthakaih vajrasamana kalpaih maydé nirastah vidisah praydntu. 


Om! Vampires, goblins, fiends, and creeping entities be gone from this place, 
you and any others who are the creator of obstacles. Those who are the 
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creators of obstructions and agents for misguiding people, very fierce by 
nature, inimical to oblations and sacrifice, eaters of raw meat, by the means 
of this white mustard that resembles thunderbolts (vajra), are removed by me. 


And he disperses the mustard seed in different directions. 

This passage serves as exemplary evidence of how the litany itself offers 
interpretations of ritual substance and activity. The white mustard 
(siddharthaka) is compared to thunderbolts (vajra), which disperse the spir- 
its. The preceding offerings to Siva and a host of other deities has attracted 
a variety of unwanted entities, which have to be held at bay or dispersed. 


KARA AND ANGA NYASA 


The purohita now again performs kara nydsa and anga nydsa with the 
bija, “Hrim.” These nydsas transform his body into the vibrational body of 
the Goddess, capable of manifestation. 


DurcGA Dayana (MEDITATIVE VISUALIZATION OF DuRGA) 


Grasping a flower in the yoni mudrd by his heart, the purohita performs 
a meditative visualization (dhydna) of Durga. The dhydna will be given in 
detail in a later section of the description. 


MaAnasa UPACARA (HEART-MIND DEVOTIONAL SERVICE) 


Placing the flower on his head, the purohita, with appropriate senti- 
ments (manas), mentally visualizes offering various materials to Durga. 
This may be the traditional five- (pajica), ten- (dasa), or possibly the six- 
teen- (sodasa) item offering, since Durga is the central deity in this pajd. 
In Tantric worship the mdnasa pijd always precedes the outward worship 
of the deity in the form of an icon. The deity moves from the meditatively 
visualized and venerated image into the effigy. Yet although it is wor- 
shipped there, it still endures in the purohita’s heart, like the original flame 
from which another has been ignited. The Kuldrnavatantra 6.75 states that 
since it is not possible to hold the form of a deity for long in one’s heart- 
mind, the same form of the deity should also be worshipped externally.”! 
Since the capacity for mental visualizations is unlimited, the deity may be 
provided numerous and opulent offerings, beyond the actual capacities of 
the votary. Mdnasa pijd, which is deemed extremely difficult, is held in 
higher regard than outer worship, since it requires the worshipper’s fullest 
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interior focus. Only advanced practitioners are thought to be capable of 
moving entirely beyond image worship. 


ViSesA ARGHA (THE SPECIAL OFFERING) 


The purohita draws a square (bhiipura) with water from his finger on the 
floor to his left. Within this square he draws a circle (mandala) and within 
that a triangle (trikona). Inside the triangle he writes the bija, “Dum.” He 
worships this yantra with the words, “These flowers and fragrances (efe 
gandhapuspe)” preceding “Om! Obeisance to the Supporting Power, the Tor- 
toise, the Endless Serpent, and the Earth,” respectively. He offers sandal 
paste and flowers while making the utterances. 


Ete gandhapuspe/l_ —§ Om ddhara saktaye namah/ Om kirmaya namah/ 
Om anantaya namah/ Om prthivyai namah. 


He places a tripod on the diagram.The tripod is an important ritual 
apparatus and may be quite ornate. Among its symbolic referents are the 
various triads of primary qualities (triguna) through which the Devi as Prakrti 
or Sakti manifests, namely the sattva, rajas, and tamas guna, or as icchd, 
jnana, and kriyd Sakti. The vigesa argha is not prepared in the koSd or kusi 
as in the case of the sa@mdnya argha, but in a conch shell. 

The conch shell has many symbolic associations. It emanates from the 
waters and possesses great beauty in form, color, and iridescence. It is rare, 
auspicious, and valuable. It is associated with Visnu, the preserver of the 
cosmos, who in the widespread myth of the churning of the ocean for nectar, 
selected it when it appeared with thirteen other items. It is blown in battle, 
striking dread into the hearts of the enemy. It symbolizes victory in battle. 
When held to the ear, it produces a sound of the primordial ocean, the vibra- 
tion of creation. Its shape of spiral expansion suggests the creative flowering 
of the cosmos. It is reminiscent of the female reproductive organ (yoni) 
(Eliade 1991:125ff). In Bengal, conch shell bangles are worn by women to 
indicate their married status. “The bride’s father provides a pair of bangles, 
which are put on her wrists by a Sankari (shell-maker)” (Fruzzetti 1982:69). 
The shell-maker caste claims a special relationship to Durga (Ostor 1980:34). 
In a related myth, Durga is teased by her in-laws for not having any jewellery 
on her arms. Siva, to appease her anger, appears disguised as a Sankari, and 
provides her with conch-shell bangles. Since then, all Bengali brides wear 
conch-shell bangles as a sign of marriage (Fruzzetti 1982:70). Thus although 
the conch shell is also worshipped in other pijds, for all the aforementioned 
associations, in particular those linked with the feminine, with creation, and 
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with sound vibration, it seems appropriate that the next level of manifestation 
of the Goddess, should be the conch shell. 

Unlike the conch shells used for blowing into (in worship and battle), 
these are left naturally sealed at one end. The conch (sankha) is purified with 
water and the mantra, “Hum phat.” The purohita then places it on the tripod 
worshipping both the conch and the tripod with flowers and sandalwood paste 
while uttering, “These flowers and fragrances (ete gandhapuspe).” He fills it 
with water saying: 


Am stirya mandaldya dvddasa kalatmane namahl/ 
Um soma mandalaya sodasa kalatmane namah/ 
Mam vahni mandaldya dasa kalatmane namah. 


Am! Salutations to the disc of the sun consisting of twelve divisional elements. 
Um! Salutations to the disc of the moon consisting of sixteen divisional elements. 
Mam! Salutations to the disc of fire consisting of ten subtle elements (digits).” 


At the open end of the conch, he places flowers, dirvd grass, kuSa grass, 
sandal paste, and washed rice, while uttering the Durga bija, “Dum.” He 
covers the conch with dhenu mudrd, transforming the water into ambrosial 
nectar (amrta) and with matsya mudrd, to signify its completion. Then insert- 
ing his middle finger into the conch, in the ankusa mudrd, with a vigorous 
stirring motion he utters: 


Om gange ca yamune ca... 


inducing the sacred rivers to flow into the vessel.*? He then repeats the seed 
syllable of Durga, “Dum,” and invokes the deity from his heart into the conch 
and water. Among the diverse interpretations of the argha (sdmdnya and 
viSesa) is that it is simply an offering made to the deity. Thus the water is 
purified, transformed into nectar, and given to the deity to drink. While this 
would seem appropriate for the argha within the sixteen-part offerings (sodasa 
upacara), a more compelling interpretation is that in this context the argha 
is the Devi herself. As previously stated, the Devi, through the matrix of the 
yantra, engenders the creative orifice (yoni) of the conch by means of the 
tripod on which it rests, through which she herself manifests. 

Taking some water from the conch with kusa grass, the purohita sprinkles 
it all around him and places a small quantity in the proksani pdtra, the 
container from which water is offered to the deity. This is generally the koSd. 
It is clear that this water which is offered to the deity is different from the 
water in the argha, which could be thought of as the deity. A certain circu- 
larity is present in the conceptual symbols of the ritual, for ultimately, the 
Devi is offered nothing else but parts of her own manifest form. 
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DurcGA AVAHANA (INVOCATION OF DuRGA) 


Bhagavati Durga is then invoked (@vdhana) into the conch with this 
mantra:** 


Hrim bhagavati durge devi iha dgacchal iha tistha iha tisthal 
atra adhisthanam kuru! mama pijam grhana. 


Hrim! O blessed goddess Durga, come here, stay here, stay here, take up 
residence here, accept my worship. 


DurGA Mantra 


The purohita then worships Durga with this mantra: 


Om durge durge raksani svahda/ hrim durgdyai namah. 


Om! O Durga, O Durga, O protectress, Svaha.” Hrim! Obeisance to Durga. 


SopASA UPACARA (SIXTEEN-PART DEVOTIONAL SERVICE) 


The purohita worships Durga with sixteen aspects of devotional ser- 
vice (sodasa upacdara) (See Figure 4.2.3). Each has an appropriate mantra.”® 
They may be subdivided thus: 1. dsana (seating the Devi); 2. svdgata 
(welcoming the Devi); 3. pddya (washing the feet of the Devi); 4. argha 
(making a worship offering to the Devi); 5. dcamaniya (offering sips of 
water); 6. punardcamaniya (offering sips of water again); 7. madhuparka 
(offering a honeyed mixture); 8. sndna (bathing the Devi); 9. vastra/uttariya 
(offering an outer garment to the Devi); 10. dbhiisana/abharana (ornament- 
ing the Devi); 11. gandha (anointing the Devi with fragrances); 12. puspa 
(offering flowers); 13. dhiipa (offering fragrances); 14. dipa (worship with a 
flame offering); 15. naivedya (food offerings)’; 16. prandma/vandana (paying 
homage). The purohita pays homage by repeating the mantra of Durga, “Dum,” 
at least ten times. 


WORSHIP OF THE BiLvA (WOOD-APPLE) TREE 


The purohita now worships the wood-apple (bilva) tree. The bilva grows 
large and is considered sacred to Siva. Its leaves grow in triads, which re- 
semble his trident (trisiila). The tree is reputed to have innumerable medici- 
nal properties, and the fruit produces a refreshing beverage in the hot summer 
months. 


Figure 4.2.3 The purohita performs drati by ringing a bell and passing an honorific flame 
before Durga during the awakening (bodhana) rite. 
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He utters the mantra: 
Om bilva vrksdya namah. Om! Obeisance to the bilva tree. 


He proceeds to perform the five-fold devotional service (pafica upacdra) to 
it. This consists of gandha, puspa, dhipa, dipa, and naivedya. 


BODHANA OF DuRGA IN THE BILVA TREE 
The purohita now prays: 


Aim ravanasya vadharthdya rdmasdnugrahdayacal 
akale brahmana bodho devydstvayi krtah pura. 


Aim! For the purpose of killing Ravana and for showing grace to Rama, the 
great Brahma awakened you, divine lady, untimely, in the holy past. 


Ahamapydasvine tadvad bodhayadmi suresvarim/ 
dharmartha kama moksaya bhavasobhane. 


I, too, in the same way, awaken the lady of all divine beings in Asvina for 
the purpose of righteousness, wealth, desire, and liberation (i.e., the four 
aims of existence). O beautiful one, be graceful (i.e., bestow boons on me.) 


Sakrena samabodhya svarajyamaptam tasmadahamtvam pratibodhayamil 
yathaiva radmena hato daSdsyasthaiva Satriin vinipatayami/ 

devi candatmike candi candavigraha karini/ 

bilva $aktam samasrtya tistha devi yathdsukham. 


After awakening you, Indra (Sakra) obtained his own domain once again. 
Therefore I also cause you to awaken. 

As by Rama, ten-headed Ravana was killed, in the same way, I shall also 
cause my enemies to fall. 

O deity with the characteristic of dread, O dreadful one, who makes a very 
terrible war, taking this branch of the bilva tree as your abode, please re- 
main here according to your pleasure. 


The litany clearly makes references to particular myths. It articulates 
Rama’s worship of the Devi, as well as her untimely awakening. It is Brahma 
who awakens her on Rama’s behalf for Ravana’s destruction. Without specific 
reference to any particular incident, Indra’s regaining of his sovereignty is 
attributed to the Devi. This could allude to a similar reference in the Devi 
Bhdagavata Purdna 3.30.25—26, where Indra’s defeat of Vrtra is attributed to 
the Asvina Navaratra pijd. While Rama’s untimely worship is that by a god 
incarnate as a human being on earth, Indra’s worship is an earlier precedent 
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purely among the gods. It reveals a cyclical pattern of worship developed in 
great theoretical detail by Mircea Eliade (1959a). The rite’s precedent is first 
set by the gods and other divine beings themselves, then by the incarnate 
gods on earth, and finally by exceptional humans, who by the imitative act, 
themselves become godlike. While the second verse mentions the other 
reasons she is invoked, the martial purposes of awakening Durga are stressed 
in the first and third verses. The Goddess is attributed with the character- 
istic of dread. 


OFFERINGS (BALI) TO THE KSETRAPALAS (GUARDIANS OF THE FIELD) 


The purohita now makes offerings to the guardians of the field 
(ksetrapdla), deities who protect the sacred space in which the ritual is taking 
place. He prays with folded hands that they will accept the offerings made to 
them: 


Om ksetrapdldadayah sarve sarvasanti phalapradah pija vighnavindSdya 
mama grhnantvimam balim. 


Let all the protectors of the field, the givers of all sorts of peacefulness for 
the purpose of the removal of obstacles regarding the ritual made by me, 
receive this offering. 


Then he offers the mixture of unhusked pulse (Sanskrit/Hindi mdsa/urad) 
mixed with curd placed on a bilva leaf, which is placed on a yantra that he 
draws with cowdung on the floor. He says: 


Esa masa bhakta balih| Om ksetrapaladibhyoh namah. 


This is a sacrificial offering of a portion of pulse. 
Om! Homage to the guardians of the field and others. 


PRAYERS TO THE BHUTAS (ELEMENTALS) AND OTHER SPIRITS 


With folded hands he prays: 


Om bhiita daitya pisdcasca gandharva raksdsam ganah/ 
siddhim kurvantu te sarve mama grhnantvimam balim. 


Om! Elemental spirits, devils, goblins (literally “eaters of raw flesh”), and 
the host of heavenly musicians and demonic fiends you should give me 
successful attainment (siddhi) of my end and should receive my offering. 
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The spirits here are not dispersed as in bhiitapasdrana, but are propitiated and 
enjoined to help the ritual succeed.” Their capacity to bestow attainment 
(siddhi) links them with the Devi, who possesses the epithet of Siddhidatri 
(Bestower of Attainment).” Durga is also referred to as the Great Demoness 
(mahdasuri) (Durga SaptaSati 1.58)3° When making the actual offering of the 
leaf plate with pulse and curd (dadhi), the purohita says: 


Esa masa bhakta balih| Om bhiitadibhyoh namah. 


This is a sacrificial offering of a portion of pulse. 
Om! Homage to the elemental spirits and others. 


After each of these offerings, he washes his hands. These offerings bring 
a measure of ritual pollution onto the purohita, which he must remove through 
the purifying power of flowing water. Once again with folded hands, he 


prays: 


Om dakini yogini caiva mataro devayonayah ndnariipadharanityam mama 
grhnantvimam balim. 


Om! Dakinis, yoginis, mothers, and all those who are born of the divine 
(devayoni), who always assume different forms, you should receive my 
offering. 


The devayoni are celestial beings who are divinely born and include among 
their ranks the fountainheads of sciences (vidyddhara), the heavenly damsels 
(apsaras), the kinnaras, and others. With the actual offering, he says: 


Esa masa bhakta balih! Om dakinyaddibhyoh namah. 
This is a sacrificial offering of a portion of pulse. Om! Homage to the 
dakinis and others. 

Next he prays: 
Om ddityddi graha ca kusmanda raksasdsca indrddydscaiva dikpadla mama 
grhnantvimam balim. 
All the planets, beginning with the sun, those called kusmdndds, raksasas, 


protectors of the quarters, like Indra and others should receive my offerings. 


The inclusion of the term Kusmanda in this category of beings is noteworthy. 
It may suggest that kusmdndds, like the planetary forces (graha), have the 
capacity to grab or affect people’s psyches. The Durga at the Durga Kund 
temple in Banaras is identified with the epithet Kusmanda Devi, who is one 
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of the Nine Durgas of the Devi Kavaca. The title indicates her sovereignty 
over this ill-defined class of beings and also points to the controlling power 
in her nature. With the offering, he says: 


Esa masa bhakta balih| Om Gdityadibhyoh namah. 


This is a sacrificial offering of a portion of pulse. 
Om! Obeisance to the sun and others. 


The entire set of foregoing offerings symbolically link the Devi to a 
range of spirits, demigods and demi-goddesses, and demons. It, too, reso- 
nates with Durga’s epithet of the great demoness (mahdsur7) in the Durga 
Saptasati. 


INVOCATION (AVAHANA) OF THE BILVA TREE 


The purohita now invokes the divine bilva tree to manifest within the 
bilva tree on the altar where it will be worshipped as Durga. 


Om meru mandara kaildsa himavat sikhare girau jatah Sri phalavrksatvam 
ambikayah sada priyah Sri Saila Sikhare jatah sri phalah §ri niketanah 
netabyo ’si maya gaccha pujyo durgd svarupatah. 


Born from Meru, Mandara, and Kailasa, at the top of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, you tree called “sriphalavrksa (tree of the fruit of auspiciousness)” 
have always been a favorite to Ambika (the consort of Siva). You are born 
at the top of Sri Saila, and for this reason you are called “sri phala’” and the 
abode of auspiciousness. You are to be carried by me to the place of wor- 
ship (altar) and be worshipped as Durga there. 


There are several symbols juxtaposed in this prayer, including a conceptual 
“pun.” The tree is born at the top of the cosmic mountains Meru, etc., linking it 
with the axis mundi. Born at the top of Mount Saila, it is equated with SailaputrT 
(Daughter of the Mountain), an epithet of Durga. As the favorite of Ambika, the 
tree is equated with Siva, whose name means “auspiciousness.” The bilva is the 
abode of auspiciousness, and its fruit is “auspiciousness” (S77 phala). Of course, 
the term Sri also links the tree and Durga to the goddess Laksmi. 


Kanpd ROPANAM (ERECTING THE STAFFS) 


He now proceeds to perform the ritual of closing off the sacred space, 
by placing four forked sticks, implanted in clay balls at four corners around 
the jar. He utters the mantras: 
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Om kdndat kdndat . . . 


And then circumscribes the sticks about seven times with red thread (see 
Figure 4.2.1).*! 


DurGA JAPA (REPETITION OF THE DuRGA MANTRA) 


The purohita now begins to repeat (japa) the Durga Mantra counting on 
the fingers (kara japa) in a special ritualized way. This ten-count is done at 
least ten times, and the repetition (japa) is offered to the left hand of the 
Goddess, saying: 


Om guhyati guyha goptri tvam grhan asmat krtam japam siddhir bhavantu 
me devi tvat prasadam mahesvari. 


Om! You are the protector of the secret of all secrets, please receive my 
repetition of the mantra, and thus attainment may follow by your grace. 


With this utterance, the purohita places consecrated water on the left-hand side 
of Durga in her manifestation (svariipa) as the bilva tree. In the worship of a 
male god the meritorious action of japa would be offered to the right side. 


Worship OF DuRGA 


Reciting what is known as the namaskdra mantra (sacred utterance of 
homage), the purohita says: 


Om sarva mangala mangalye sive sarvartha sadhike 
Saranye tryambake gauri nardyani namo’ stute. [DSS.11.9] 


Om! You are the abode of all auspiciousness. O consort of Siva, you are the 
giver of every kind of object (you are the means by which one can achieve 
all sorts of desired ends). You are the last resort, O mother of the three gods, 
salutations to you O Gauri, O Narayani.” 


ENDING OF BODHANA 


The purohita now places the right hand on the kosd with the left at his 
inner elbow and recites a statement of completion that complements the 
sankalpa oath he took at the beginning of the ritual. 
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Om visnurom tat sadadya Gsvine masi Sukle pakSe Sasthyadm tithau krtaitat 
bhagavad durgdyah bodhana karmani yad vaigunyam jdtam taddosa 
prasamanaya visnu smaranamaham karisye. 


Om! Whatever I have done regarding the bodhana rituals of goddess Durga 
on this day of Sastht on the bright fortnight in the month of Asvina, what- 
ever faults, flaws, and omissions have occurred, I shall repeat “Om Visnu” 
ten times for allaying the defect. 


Having done that, he says: 


Om adya asvine masi Sukle pakse, sasthayam tithau krtaitat bodhana karma 
acchidram astu 


Om! Today, on this day of Sasthi, on the bright fortnight in the month of 
Aévina, may this ritual called bodhana be free from all defects. 


One of the attending brdhmanas may reply: 


Astu! So be it. 


4.3: ADHIVASA 


Adhivadsanam, interpretively translated, means “coloring the self with 
impressions.” The purohita is said to “perfume the image.” It is “teased with 
the color of his thought.” The adhivdsanam (or adhivdsa) is the process 
through which the essence of the deity first and subtly permeates the image 
into which she will be invoked. An analogous process is used in the marriage 
ceremony. Prior to their meeting, the bride and groom are each anointed with 
turmeric (Skt/H: haridra/haldi) and mustard oil, which is rubbed on their 
bodies. Some remnants of the oil from the groom’s anointing, “perfumed” 
with the subtle essences of his body, are mixed with oil with which the bride 
will be anointed (or vice versa). The term is also to describe the patient, 
persistent, and ultimately unignorable waiting by a person (e.g., a beggar) for 
audience with another. This dimension suggests the quality of the votary’s 
beckoning and eager anticipation in the adhivdsa ritual process. The adhivasa 
ritual is performed to the ghata and the bilva tree, because the Devi has 
already been established in these forms. After finishing all the anointments, 
the purohita moves to the more elaborate clay images (mirti) of the Devi and 
other deities, and at a minimum makes an offering of “flowers and fragrances 
(anena gandhena puspena . . .).” If time and energy permits, he may perform 
the entire adhivdsa anointings again to these miurtis. The adhivdsa provides 
a preview of the many mediums through which Durga manifests in the pijd. 
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If the sasthi tithi does not extend past sunset (actually after 4:00 o’clock 
in the evening) of the sixth day of Navaratra, bodhana is performed on the 
fifth day (paficami). But if it does, then both bodhana and adhivasa are done 
on the sixth day. 


PRELIMINARY RITUALS 
Svasti Vacanam (Utterance of Approval) 


The purohita begins by taking some rice from the plate of worship 
materials and gently throwing them down says: 


Om somam radjanam varunam agnim anvarabhamahel 
ddityam visnum stiryam bradhmananca brhaspatim! 
Om svasti svasti svasti. [SV.19 1a] 


Om! I pray for the approval of the luminous moon, Varuna (the all-pervading 
moral force), Fire; 

I [am going to proceed with my work and] pray for the approval of Aditya, 
Visnu, Sirya, and the brdhmana Brhaspati. 

Om! Well-being, well-being, well-being.! 


Adhivasa Sankalpa (Anointment Oath) 


This is the same as the long sankalpa of bodhana except at the end 
where it is changed as follows: 


Om visnurom, ..., bhagavad durgayah Subhddhivasana karamaham karisye/ 
karisyami. 
Om Visnu! .. . I shall perform the most auspicious deed of anointment with 


regards to Durga. 


Sankalpa Siikta (Oath Hymn) 


The purohita then recites a sankalpa sikta, which differs from the one 
recited after the bodhana oath. 


Om yajjagrato diiram udaiti daivam tadu suptasya tathaivaiti/ 
diram gamam jyotisdm jyotirekam tanme manah Sivasankalpamastu. 
[VS.34.1] 


Om! Whatever shines to the awakened one, it shines at a distance, and when 
he remains asleep, it remains the same as arising. It is the light of all lights, 
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and the light of it goes far. Let my mind remain awakened to the auspicious- 
ness of that light.” 


Bhitdpasadrana (Removal of Inimical Spirits) 


Taking some white mustard seed in his hand and saying: 


Om vetdldsca ... 


the purohita scatters the seed in various directions dispersing the vampires 
and other spirits hostile to the ritual about to be performed. After scattering 
them, he propitiates the elementals and others (bhiitagana) with pddya (water 
for washing the feet) and argha (dirvd grass, flowers, and rice), saying: 


Etat padyam/ Om bhiitaganebhyoh namah. Idam argham/ Om bhiitaganebhyoh 
namah. 


Then, taking a prepared mixture of unhusked pulse (mdsa), curd (dadhi), etc. 
(mdsa bhakta bali), he says: 


Om bhiita preta piSdcasca ye vasantayatra bhiitale/ 
te grhnantu maya datto balim esa prasdadhitah!/ 
pujita gandhapuspdadyair balibhistarpitdstatha/ 
desdd asmad vinih srtya pitjam pasyantu mat krtam. 


Om! The elemental spirits, ghosts, and other goblins who stay on the surface 
of the earth should receive this offering of mine as has been prepared by me. 
Being worshipped with sandal paste, flowers, and other things, and having 
been satisfied by this special kind of offering, they should go away from this 
spot and should watch the ritual presented by me. 


The spirits are not merely dispersed. They are subsequently propitiated and re- 
quested politely to attend the ritual from afar. When he finishes reciting this 
statement, he takes a small morsel of offering (bali) from the bilva patra, saying: 


Esa masa bhakta balih| Om bhitebhyoh namah. 


Asana Suddhi 


After washing his hands (kara Suddhi), he purifies his seat (sana). 


Bhita Suddhi 


Through prdndydma he performs bhita Suddhi, transforming his body 
into immaculate substance into which the Devi can be embodied. 
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Samanyargha 


He then does the installation of the sdmdnydrgha, creating the yoni 
through which she manifests. 


Pitha Nyasa 


He next performs pitha nydsa, manifesting the seats of the Goddess in 
various parts of his body, which is thus transformed into an abode and portal 
for the Devi. 


Paficopacara Worship of the Devas, Devis, and Devatas 


With five devotional offerings (paficopacadra: gandha, puspa, dhipa, 
dipa, and naivedya) he worships Ganeéa, the five gods beginning with Siva, 
and others. He thus propitiates the lesser deities before worshipping Durga 
herself. 


Kara and Anga Nyasa 


He imprints his fingers and limbs with the Sanskrit syllables, transform- 
ing his body into the vibrational matrix of the Goddess as sound (Sabda) or 
Vac (thus, by implication, as the conceivable). 


Durga Dhyana 


The purohita now proceeds to perform the meditative visualization 
(dhydna) of Durga, aided by the verbal description (this dhydna description 
will be provided later). 


ADHIVASA OF THE DEVI IN BILVA TREE AND GHATA 


The full array of anointing materials has been prepared in advance and 
placed on a large plate. A major activity of the yajamdna’s family, often 
months prior to the actual celebration of Durga pijd, is the acquisition of 
materials that will be used in worship of the Goddess. No item is too obscure 
or insignificant, and a tremendous anxiety may be felt if items have not yet 
been obtained as Durga Pija approaches. Mr. and Mrs. Lahiri told me that 
they begin evaluating the year’s celebration the moment it is over and think 
about what they wish to include/acquire for the next year’s puja. Mrs. Lahiri 
said that she moves her preparations into high gear about a month before the 
celebration. Thus, however important the purohita’s role may appear in the 
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actual performance of the pijd, it is vital to remember that it is the climax 
of a much wider range of ritual activities by the patron’s family or the 
communal body of worshippers. 

The purohita utters a mantra to sanctify each item, which he then smears 
on the Devi Durga embodied in the bilva tree. In one hand he holds a bell 
(ghanta), which he rings continuously. A special drum called the dhdk is also 
sounded continuously (See Figure 4.8.2). The overall effect during the adhivasa 
is a “quickening” in the audience of worshippers that is parallelled by the 
arising of the Goddess. It soon grows apparent that the items are not merely 
devotional offerings of a royal and feminine nature, but subtle and varied 
forms of the Goddess. If bodhana was the awakening ritual, then adhivdsa 
could be understood as the “getting up” ritual causing the Devi to arise. The 
bells and drums figure in the process of enlivening the Goddess. 

If it is inconvenient for the purohita to reach the Devi images (bilva tree, 
etc.), he may use a long piece of kusa grass with which to touch the offerings, 
ghata, and other images. The purohita prays: 


Om adya praptasi devitvam namaste Sankarapriye/ 
durge devi samutistha aham tvam adhivdsaye. 


Om! O dear consort of Siva, O divine one, O Goddess Durga, please arise 
properly. I shall anoint you with these articles. 


1. Sandalwood paste (gandha). 
He reads the verse: 


Om bhadra indrasya rdtayah/ yo asya kamam vidhato no rasati mano dandya 
codayan!/ 
anena gandhena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [RV.8.88.4] 


Om! Good are the gifts which Indra grants. 
He is not worth the one who satisfies his wish: he turns his mind to giving 
boons. 


He then takes a small amount of sandal paste and touches the heart of the image. 


2. Soil (mahi). 
Taking a bit of soil from its container in the large copper plate, he says: 


Om mahi trindmavarastu dyuksam mitrasyadryamnah/ durddharsam 
varunasyal 
anayad mahyadh bhagavad durgdyah . . . [RV.10.185.1a] 


Om! Great, unassailable must be a heavenly favor of Three Gods, 
Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman. 
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3. Sandalwood paste (gandha) again. 


Om bhadra indrasya ratayah/ yo asya kamam vidhato no rasati mano dandya 
codayan!/ 
anena gandhena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [RV.8.88] 


Om! Good are the gifts which Indra grants. 
He is not worth the one who satisfies his wish; he turns his mind to giving 
boons. 


4. Small stone (si/d). 


Om vi tvaddpo na parvatasya prsthadukthebhi rindrdnayanta yajnaih/ 
tam tva girah sustutayo vdjayantyajim girvavadho jigyurasvah/ 
anaya Silaya bhagavad durgayah . . . [RV.6.24.6a; SV.1.68a] 


Om! By song and sacrifice men brought the waters from thee, as from a 
mountain’s ridge, O Indra. Urging thy might, with these fair lauds, they seek 
thee, O theme of song, as horses rush to battle. 


5. Unhusked rice (dhdnya). 
Om dhanavantam karambhinam apiipavantam ukthinam/ indra pratarjusasvanah!/ 
anena dhanyena bhagavad durgdyah ... [RV.3.52.1a; SV.1.210a] 


Om! Indra, accept at break of day our Soma mixt with roasted corn, 
With groats, with cake, with eulogies. 


6. Dirva grass. 


Om yajjayathad apirvya maghavan vrtrahatydyal 
tat prthivimaprathaya tadastabhna uto dyam/ 
anaya diirvayad bhagavad durgdyah ...  [SV.2.6.19.1.] 


Om! When thou, unequalled Maghavan, wast born to smite the Vrtras dead, 
Thou spreadest out the spacious earth and didst support and prop the heavens. 


7. Flower (puspa). 


Om pavamdna vyasnavat rasmibhi vdjasatamah/ dadhat stotre vadyam/ 
anena puspena bhagavad durgdyah ... [RV.9.66.27] 


Om! May Pavamana, best to win the booty, penetrate with rays, 


Giving the singer-hero strength. 


8. Fruit (phala) (e.g., myrobalan/gooseberry [haritaki]); dried fruit may be 
substituted. 
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Om indram naro nemadhita havante yatpdryd yunajate dhiyastah/ 
Stiro nrjatd Savasasca kama a gomati vraje bhaja tvam nah/ 
anena phalena bhagavad durgdyah ... [RV.7.27.1a; SV.1.318a] 


Om! Men call on Indra in the armed encounter that he may make the hymns 
they sing decisive. 


Hero, rejoicing in thy might, in combat give us a portion of the stall of cattle. 


9. Curd (dadhi) in a small container. 


Om dadhikravno akdrisam jisno ra$vasya vajinah/ 
surabhi no mukha karat prana adyumsi tarisat/ 
anena dadhna .. . [RV.4.39.6a; SV.1.358a] 


Om! So have I glorified with praise strong Dadhikravan, conquering Steed. 
Sweet may he make our mouths; may he prolong the days we have to live. 


10. Clarified butter/Ghee (ghrta). 


Om ghrtavati bhuvandnam abhisriyorvi prthvi madhudughe supesasal 
dyava prthvi varunasya dharmanda viskabhite ajare bhiriretasal 
anena ghrtena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [RV.6.70. 1a] 


Om! Filled full of fatness, compassing all things that be, wide, spacious, 
dropping meath [mead], beautiful in their form. 

The Heaven and the Earth by Varuna’s decree, unwasting, rich in germs, 
stand parted each from each. 


11. Auspicious symbol (svdstika). This is often a cone-shaped (perhaps 
multicolored) item made of rice powder by the women of the household. 


Om svasti na indro vrddhasravah/ svasti nah piisa vi$vavedah/ 
svasti na starksyo ’ristanemih/ svasti no brhaspatir dadhatul 
anena svastikena bhagavad durgdyadh ... [RV.1.89.6a; SV.2.1225a] 


Om! Illustrious far and wide, may Indra prosper us: may Piisan prosper us, 
the Master of all wealth. May Tarksya with uninjured fellies [wheels] pros- 
per us: Brhaspati vouchsafe to us prosperity. 


12. Vermillion (sindira). 


Om sindhorucchavdse patayantamuksanam hiranyapadvah pasumapsu grbhnate/ 
anena sindirena bhagavad durgayah . . . [RV.9.86.43c; AV.18.3.18c; SV.1.564c] 


Om! They seize the flying Steer at the stream’s breathing-place: cleansing 
with gold, they grasp the animal herein. 
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13. Conch shell (Sankha). 


Om sa sunve yo vasiindm yo rdyamdanetd ya idandml/ somo yah suksitinam! 
anena Sankhena bhagavad durgdayah . . . [RV.9.108.13a; SV.1.582a] 


Om! Effused is he who brings good things, who brings us bounteous gifts 
and sweet refreshing food, Soma who brings us quiet homes. 


14. Collyrium (kajjala). 


Om anjate vyanjate samanjate kraliim rihanti madhva bhanjate/ 
anena kajjalena bhagavad durgdydh ... [RV.9.86.43a; SV.18.3.18a; 
SV.1.564a] 


Om! They balm him, balm him over, balm him thoroughly, caress the mighty 
strength and balm it with the meath [mead]. 


15. Bile of a cow (rocand or gorocanda). 


Om adha jno adho va divo brhato rocanad adhi! 
aya bardhasva tanva gird mama jata sukrato prnal 
anayd rocanayd ... [RV.8.1.18a; SV.1.52a] 


Om! Whether thou come from earth, or from the luster of the lofty heaven, 
Wax stronger in thy body through my song of praise: fill full all creatures, 
O most Wise. 


16. Yellow mustard (siddhdartha). 


Om adha jno adho va divo brhato rocanad adhi! 
aya bardhasva tanvad gird mama jata sukrato prnal 
anena siddharthena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [RV.8.1.18a; SV.1.52a] 


Om! Whither thou come from or from the luster of the holy heaven, wax 
stronger in thy body through my song of praise; fill full all creatures, O most 
Wise. 


17. Gold (kdficana). 


Om yadvarco hiranyasya yadvdvarco gavamutol 
satyasya brahmano varca stena mam sam srjdmasi/ 
anena kdiicanena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [ArS.4.10a] 


Om! The brightness that is in gold or the splendor that is in the cows and 
the light in Brahman, let that strength be created in me.’ 
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18. Silver (raupya). 


Om yadvarco hiranyasya yadvavarco gavamuto/l 
satyasya brahmano varca stena mam sam srjdmasi/ 
anena raupyena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [ArS.4.10a] 


Om! The brightness that is in gold or the splendor that is in the cows and 
the light in Brahman, let that strength be created in me.* 


19. Copper (tamra). 


Om yadvarco hiranyasya yadvdvarco gavamutol 
satyasya brahmano varca stena mam sam srjamasi/ 
anena tamrena bhagavad durgdyah ... [ArS.4.10a] 


Om! The brightness that is in gold or the splendor that is in the cows and 
the light in Brahman, let that strength be created in me.° 


20. Whisk from yak’s tail hair (cémara). A cdmari gai (taken from a cow) 
may also be used. Nowadays, synthetic ones are also common. Unlike the 
full-sized cdmara used in other parts of the worship, the one used for adhivasa 
is only a few inches long. 


Om vata G vatu bhesajam Sambhu mayobhu no hrde/ prana dyumsi tarisat/ 
anena cadmarena bhagavad durgdyah . . .[RV.10.186.1a] 
Om! Filling our hearts with health and joy, may Vata breathe his balm on us. 
May he prolong our days of life. 
21. Mirror (darpana). 
Om dditpratnasya retaso jyotih pasyanti vasaram/ paro yadidhyate dival 
anena darpanena bhagavad durgdyah . . . [RV.8.6.30a] 
Om! Then, verily, they see the light refulgent of primeval seed, 
Kindled on yonder side of heaven. 
22. Lamp (dipa). 
Om dyurjyotih ravijyotih! uhova evarkajyotih/ 
anena dipena bhagavad durgdyah . . . 


Om! The light of longevity, the light of the sun, or the light of arka [fire].° 


The purohita now picks up the entire platter with worship materials 
(praSasti patra) in his hand. On it he places a small burning lamp. He touches 
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it to the earth and then to the Devi in her various forms. He repeats the 
process three times. 


Om udyallikamarocayal imallokamdarocayal 
prajabhiitamarocayal vi$vambhitamdrocayal 
anena prasastipdtrena bhagavad durgdyah . . . 


Om! Illuminate the path of light. Illuminate this world. 
Let the world shine as your progeny. Let the universe shine in thy light. 


A dhunuci (a large clay cup with pedestal and handle) is filled with coal or 
coconut husks and burned. Dhuna (incense powder) is added to it with san- 
dalwood powder and guggulu (which produces a sweet smell). It burns con- 
tinuously through the adhivasa, filling the space with a pleasant sweet smoke, 
adding to the atmosphere of heightened expectancy. The purohita occasion- 
ally passes the dhunuci before the Devi. 


ADHIVASA OF THE KHADGA (SworD) AND DarPANA (MIRROR) 


During this adhivasa ritual, the purohita anoints the sword (khadga), 
which will be used for the blood sacrificial offering (bali) or its substitute 
(e.g., a type of melon [kusmdndda]). He also anoints the mirror (darpana), 
which is used later in the pajd to worship (particularly bathe) the Devi in her 
form in the clay image. While it is possible to see this as merely a purification 
of worship items, it is more reasonable to recognize the sword and the mirror 
as the Devi herself. The potencies of both items are being aroused. 


ADHIVASA OF THE NAVAPATRIKA (NINE PLANTS) 


The purohita has simultaneously been anointing the nine plants, one of 
which is the bilva tree, also called Sriphala. Each of these plants symbolizes a 
constituent goddess form of the Great Goddess Durga. The nine plants, on which 
more details will be provided in the section on invocation and worship, are: 


1. Kadali/Rambha (plantain): It is a large tree about four to five feet tall. It 
should not be cut, but uprooted and its roots washed free of soil. It symbolizes 
the goddess Brahmani. 


2. Mana (a broad-leaved plant): Symbolizes the goddess Camunda. 


3. Kacvi (or Kacct) (a black-stalked plant): Symbolizes the goddess Kalika (dark 
complexioned). 
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4. Haridra (turmeric): Symbolizes Durga (golden complexioned). 
5. Jayanti (a kind of creeper, or barley): Symbolizes Kartiki. 


6. Sriphala (a bilva branch containing two fruits resembling breasts): Symboliz- 
ing Siva. 


7. Dadimah/mi (pomegranate): Symbolizing Raktadantika. 


8. Asoka (a large shady tree; in the month of Caitra it blossoms with small red 
flowers): Symbolizes Sokarahita. 


9. Dhanya (rice paddy plant): Symbolizes the beneficence of Laksmi. 


They are bound with the Aparajita (Clitora ternata) creeper. 


NAMASKARA ManTrRA (SACRED UTTERANCE OF HOMAGE) 


The purohita now utters the namaskdra mantra, greeting and worship- 
ping the Goddess after her anointment. He says: 


Om sarva mangala mangalye sive sarvartha sadhike 
Saranye tryambake gauri nardyani namas’ tute. [DSS.11.9] 


Om! You are the abode of all auspiciousness. O consort of Siva, you are the 
giver of every kind of object (you are the means by which one can achieve 
all sorts of desired ends). You are the last resort, O mother of the three gods, 
salutations to you O Gauri, O Narayant. 


He now leaves the bilva tree and goes to the premises that will serve as the 
temple for the clay image of Durga. 


PREPARING THE ALTAR 


The purohita draws a yantra on the floor of the shrine room (or temple). 
This is either an eight-petalled lotus (astadala kamala) or the sarvatobhadra 
mandala.’ He covers it with earth, and sprinkles it with five kinds of grain 
(panca Sasya). He establishes a jar (ghata) atop the earth altar, filling it 
with clear water, placing mango twigs in its mouth and topping it with a 
green coconut. This he covers with a green coconut and ties it with a small 
red cloth (Hindi/Bengali: angoca/gamca). Since this installation of the jar 
(ghatasthdpana) is done rapidly, he may use the Tantric method previously 
mentioned. The jar (ghata) is set in the front of the earth altar, leaving room 
for the clay image. 
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The production of the clay image complex is itself an elaborate proce- 
dure. The Pals are regarded as the traditional family of image makers in 
Bengal. Bengali families, such as the Mitras of Chaukhamba, actually sup- 
ported the migration of certain Pals to Banaras to serve as image makers.® 
Durga Puja images are the occupational mainstay of the craftsmen, who also 
produce images for Kali, Sarasvati, Laksmi, and Visvakarman Pujas. Con- 
struction of the clay image complex begins on the second day of the bright 
fortnight of Asadha (June/July). This is Ratha Yatra, the chariot festival to 
Jagannatha, Visnu as Lord of the Universe. The skeletons of the images are 
built of bamboo and dried ulu grass (imperata cylindrica) and supported on 
a base of mango wood. The earthen dough is mixed with cow dung and rice 
husks, and skillfully molded onto the bamboo and grass substructure.’ The 
pratima, as the image complex is called, consists of Durga atop her lion 
mount, engaged in the act of slaying the buffalo demon, Mahisa. She is 
flanked by images of Ganesa and Laksmi to the right, and Kartikeya and 
Sarasvati to the left. Ganesa’s mouse, Laksmi’s owl, Sarasvati’s swan, and 
Kartikeya’s peacock are also depicted beside them.’ 

There are two types of image clusters used in Durga Puja. In the 
traditional Bengali type commonly used in Bengali homes and community 
celebrations, all the images are contained in a single unit called the kathamo, 
which is topped by the chal, a decorated arch (see Figures 1.3, 4.3, 4.8.1, 
and 4.8.3). A host of other deities, including Siva, Kali, the ten avatdras of 
Visnu, and the Mahavidyas, ten forms of the Devi, may be painted on the 
chal. While in Bengal the chal is usually not painted by the Pals but by 
some other folk artists, in Banaras the Pals do the arch painting as well. The 
Pals and other artisans also produce the other type of image complex, popular 
among the non-Bengali community (sdrvajanina) piijds. Since the trend has 
been toward larger images that cannot be contained in a single unit, the 
cluster has separate mirtis of the gods (Ganesa and Kartikeya) and god- 
desses (Laksmi and Sarasvati) with a central image of the triad, Durga, 
Singha, and Mahisasura (see Figure 1.4). Certain families, such as the Mitras, 
include other deities in the complex, such as Rama, Siva, and the monkey 
deity, Hanuman (see Figure 2.1). The Bengali type of image leans toward 
an older customary style (i.e., forms, colors) of depicting the deities. The 
non-Bengali images, in contrast, opt for forms with wider public appeal. 
Artisans informed me that the Devi’s alluring appearance in these images 
is inspired by popular Indian film actresses, while the demon’s abundant 
musculature is derived from Greco-Roman sculpture, as well as comicbook 
superheroes and villains (see Figure 3.2). 

After the clay images have dried for several weeks, they are intricately 
painted and varnished. They are carefully carried to the place of worship (See 
Figure 4.3). The Lahiri home is a three-storied quadrangle containing rooms 
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surrounding a paved courtyard that is open to the sky. The ground-floor 
rooms that surround the courtyard are fronted by wide, high-roofed porches, 
whose stone pillars support corridor/verandahs on the upper floors. The 
place of worship is located on the porch on the north side of the quadrangle, 
and it is here that the image complex is brought and carefully placed. 
Family members, most of whom only now get their first view of the image, 
gather around with excitement. They comment on the details and beauty of 
the artful creation. The deities (including the demon, and the mounts) are 
already treated like the arriving family members and guests. “Durga looks 
good; she seems to have gained weight since last year,” said one of the 
Lahiri grandchildren." 


ADHIVASA OF THE CLAY IMAGE 


The purohita may now repeat the entire elaborate adhivdsa ritual previ- 
ously performed at the site of the bilva tree (see Figure 4.3). Sometimes he 
just makes a simple offering with flowers and sandalwood paste. In the elabo- 
rate adhivdsa he makes sure to touch the hearts of all the divine images, 
including Mahisasura. The devotion paid to Mahisa during Durga Pija con- 
tests superficial interpretations that the Goddess and the demon simply rep- 
resent a struggle between good and evil. 


KAnpDA ROPANAM (ERECTING THE STAFFS) 


The purohita now places four forked sticks (kdndd) around the image 
and wraps string seven or more times around them. This gesture of cordoning 
off sanctified space is done privately with the yajamdna in preparation for the 
rituals of the following day. 


4.4 SaPTAMI 


VARANA (SELECTION OF THE PUROHITA) 


The purohita begins with his everyday (nitya) ritual actions (Ariyd) on 
the seventh (saptami) day. After finishing these (at his own home), he ap- 
proaches the shrine of Durga (in the yajamdna’s home), where the clay im- 
ages were installed the day before and binds a red thread on the Devi’s wrist 
while uttering the Durga Gayatri Mantra. 


Figure 4.3 The purohita prepares to perform the anointing (adhivdsa) rite of the clay image 
complex at the patron’s home. 
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Om mahddevyai vidmahe/ durgdyai devyai dhimahi/ tanno devi pracodayadt. 


We know the Great Goddess. We make a meditation of the goddess Durga. 
May that Goddess guide us (on the right path).' 


He then takes his seat (dsana) and asks the yajamdna to present himself near 
the altar. The yajamdna sits facing north, and the purohita remains seated 
facing east. The yajamdna sips water thrice, wiping his lips with the cow’s 
ear (gokarna) mudrd, and says: 


Om visnuh/ om visnuh/ om visnuh. 


The yajamdna then offers the purohita a red flower (japd), dirvd grass, 
and washed uncooked rice in a copper vessel (possibly the kus7), while uttering: 


Om namo vivasvate brahman bhdasvate visnutejase jagat savitre Sucaye savitre 
karmadayine idamarghaml/ 
Om Sri siirydya namah. 


Om! I pay obeisance to the Sun, associated with all glory, the supreme 
reality, shining, the progenitor and giver of fruits of actions; this offering of 
mine, which is given back to the universe, is always pure. 


With this utterance he offers up the content on the plate, making an obeisance 
to the Sun: 


Om javakusumasankasam kadSyapeyam mahddyutim/ 
dhvantarim sarvapdpaghnam pranato ’smi divakaram. 


Om! It is the color of the China rose (java), exceedingly luminous, the son 
of Kasyapa, remover of darkness, destroyer of all sins, I bow myself down 
to that maker of the day.? 

Then looking at the purohita, he says: 


Om sddhu bhavan astam. Om! May you be seated comfortably. 


The purohita answers: 
Om sddhvahamdse. Om! I am well seated. 
The yajamdna says: 


Om arcayisyamoh bhavantam. Om! I shall pay reverence to you. 
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The purohita replies: 
Om arcaya. Om! You may go ahead. 


The yajamdana then takes sandalwood paste, a flower, two pieces of cloth 
(an upper and lower garment made of silk, a cotton-silk blend, pure cotton, 
or artificial silk), a sacred thread (yajiia sitra), a seat (e.g., a woolen blanket), 
a kuSdsana (seat made of kuSa grass), a silver ring (anguliyaka), betel leaf 
and nut (pdn) and places these into the hands of the priest. It is progressively 
more common for patrons to provide purohitas with cash to purchase their 
personal essentials for the pijd. 

He asks the priest (the purohita is referred to as dcdrya in these prayers) 
to uncover his knee and takes dirvd grass, a flower, and washed rice in the 
kusi in his left palm. Covering it with his right palm, he touches it to the knee 
of the purohita in a gesture of politeness and meek reverence. It parallels a 
gesture in the marriage ritual when the father of the bride touches the groom’s 
knee. He then recites this oath (sankalpa): 


Om visnur namo ’dya a$vine masi Sukle pakse saptami tithavadrabhya 
mahdnavamim ydavat mat sankalpita durgdpiijdna karmani dcadrya karma 
karnadya amuka gotram sri amuka devaSarmadnam gandhadibhir abhyarcya 
bhavantamaham vrne. 


Om Visnu! From this day onward, in the bright fortnight in the month of 
Asvina, from the seventh lunar day to the great ninth, as has been desired 
by me for the purpose of performing Durga Piaja, I, after showing reverence 
to you by presenting sandalwood paste, etc., am selecting/appointing you, 
belonging to the gotra named as my priest. 


The purohita answers: 
Om vrto ’smi. Om! I have been chosen. 
The yajamdna says: 
Om yathavihitam acadrya karma kuru. 
Om! Please perform the Durga Puja ritual according to the method. 
The purohita responds: 
Om yathajidam karvani. Om! I shall do it according to my knowledge. 


If the tantradhdraka is present, the same ritual is repeated for him. He will 
officially be referred to as the tantradhara karma karana. These rites are 
curtailed at the Lahiri home (see Figure 4.4.1). 


Figure 4.4.1 The purohita is formally commissioned by the patron (yajamdna). 
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SAPTAMI SAMANYA ViDHI (PRELIMINARY COMMON RITUALS ON THE SEVENTH) 


The purohita now occupies the seat again and sips water three times 
(dcamana). He then utters the svasti vacanam. He follows this with a call for 
the presence of the sun, moon, and so on, and for an auspicious beginning to 
the ritual.* He then makes a common offering (sdmdnya argha), purifies the 
flowers (puspa Suddhi), and his seat (dsana Suddhi). He then makes a simple 
flower and fragrance offering to all major deities. 


Malin SANKALPA (OATH) 


The purohita now utters the long sankalpa (oath), concerning all the 
rituals to be performed on Saptami, Astami, and Navami. This is the same 
one uttered before the bodhana rituals on Sastht. He does this while placing 
a piece of myrobalan/gooseberry (haritaki) into the kusi (small copper ladle) 
along with water, flowers, and washed rice. He carries it in his left palm and 
covers it with his right. He places both hands on the right side. As he finishes 
the oath, he overturns the kusi in a gesture of commitment. 


SANKALPA SUKTA (OATH Hymn) 


He now reads the sankalpa siikta. While doing this, he takes washed rice 
in his hand and throws down the grain in small pinches saying: “Om svasti, 
svasti, svasti.” 


Note: The rice grains and the kusi are located to the Northeast (Isana corner) 
of the purohita. 


CUTTING OF THE BILVA TREE BRANCH 


The purohita now goes to the bilva tree and worships it with a ten-part 
devotional service (dasopacdra). These include washing of the feet (pddya), 
water for rinsing the mouth (dcamana), offerings (argha), and so on. Then 
with folded hands, he utters: 


Om bilva vrksa mahadbhdaga sada tvam Sankara priyah/ 
grhitva tava §akafica durgdpitja karomyaham!/ 

sakha cchedodbhavam duhkham nacakaryam tvayd prabhol 
devai grhitvd tesakham pujyd durgeti visrutih. 
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Om! O great-souled bilva tree, you are always dear to Sankara. Taking a 
branch of yours, I shall perform the worship ritual to Durga. The pain born 
of the cutting of the branch should not be minded by you, O master. It is 
said that “taking the branch, it was worshipped as Durga by the gods.” 


The prayer infers a divine precedent for the act of worshipping a branch of 
the bilva tree as a form of Durga. 
Then taking a knife, the purohita utters the mantra: 


Chindi chindi phat phat svaha. 


And cutting the branch (this is only a symbolic gesture since the selected 
branch has already been separated from the main branch earlier to avoid 
difficulties during the ritual), he says: 


Om putrayur dhana brdhyartham nesyami candikdlayaml 
bilva Sakhan samasrtya laksmim rdjyam prayacchamel 
dgacchacandike devi sarva kalydna hetave/ 

pujdn grhadna sumukhi namaste Sankara priye. 


Om! For the purpose of the increase of sons and wealth, I shall take you 
to the temple of Candika. After making your abode in the branch of the 
bilva tree, please endow me with wealth and kingship. Please, O Candika, 
come along for the purpose of giving all sorts of auspiciousness/well- 
being. O nice-faced one, dear to Sankara, please accept my offerings/ 
worship. 


With this mantra offering, and the beating of drums, blowing of conch shells, 
and ringing of bells, the branch is brought to the Devi shrine room and joined 
into the navapatrikd. The bilva branch, called Sriphala, possesses two fruit 
that resemble breasts. It is lashed to the plantain (kadali), which is also about 
three to five feet in height. These two plants give the navapatrikd body its 
form. The other plants are smaller and are wound like creepers around these 
and tied into place. 

In this rite, the goddess Candika is explicitly invoked into the bilva tree, 
which is to be worshipped as a form of Durga. Candi or Candika is the most 
common other name for Durga. In fact, the Durgd SaptaSati is often referred 
to as the Candi, or the Candi Pdtha (Recitation [of Honorific Verses] to 
Candi). In contrast to the martial dimension of worship, where “defeat of 
one’s enemies” is requested, here it is increase in sons, wealth, status (king- 
ship), and auspiciousness. While the symbols and prayers that accompanied 
the ghata rituals aimed to induce fertility, the bilva tree rituals seek to pro- 
mote an increase in beneficence. 
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BATHING OF THE NAVAPATRIKA 


There is evidence to suggest that ritual bathing has ancient roots in 
Hindu social and religious behavior. Indus Valley civilization sites reveal the 
central position of what appear to be public baths in the layout of their cities. 
While we cannot be certain about the usages of those baths, ritual bathing for 
the purpose of purification is still common at temple tanks and sacred rivers 
throughout the subcontinent. “Archeologists generally agree that [the Great 
Bath at Mohenjo-daro] must have been associated with some sort of bathing 
ritual, and this strongly recalls later Hindu practices and concepts of pollu- 
tion. A similar construction in Indian villages today catches and retains 
monsoon rains, and is used for practical as well as ritual bathing” (Craven 
1976:11-12). It becomes clear that bathing does not simply serve the function 
of cleansing pollution but brings about a change in being. It is a transforming 
purification. This explains why baths are not merely conducted with cleans- 
ing agents such as water and soaps, but include anointments with materials 
of sacred purity such as the products of the cow. In the Vedic Rajastiya ritual, 
the king would be bathed in numerous materials and in the process undergo 
a form of spiritual rebirth into a pure, rejuvenated body (Heesterman 1957:7). 
Bathing someone else’s feet is an act of loving service, such as honoring the 
king, queen, master, child, guest, or deity. Hindu deities are regularly bathed 
as part of the devotional service offered them. It is a combination of these 
notions and practices that inform the ritual activities of bathing which take 
place on Mahasaptami. 

The purohita makes a preparation of turmeric (just a pinch) and oil and 
smears the body of the navapatrikd saying: 


Om kosi katamosi kasmai tvad kayatva susloka sumangala satyardjan 


Om! Who are you? From where have you come? For whom are you here? 
Your body is auspicious and remains luminously manifest in truth. 


Om nanariipadhare devi divyavastravagunthitel 
tava lepana matrena sarva pdpam vinasyati. 


Om! O Goddess, you assume different forms. You are covered with divine 
clothes. 
Only by smearing your body with these unguents all kinds of sins disappear. 


The questions asked in the first verse mirror the sort of speculative awe 
felt in the face of the mystery of existence voiced in the so-called Creation 
Hymn of the Rg Veda (10.129). In the second verse, the mysterious divine 
presence is identified as the Devi, who is recognized as assuming a variety 
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of forms. The most common interpretation of bathing a divinity would be that 
although she is clothed in celestial garments, the process of manifestation 
(like the journey of a guest) has brought with it some material “pollution.” 
These defilements are removed by anointing the Devi with the turmeric and 
oil mixture. However, the litany’s use of the term pdpam suggests evildoing 
or sinfulness. Since the Devi is clearly not susceptible to such spiritual 
defilements, it is evident that the current anointing and the allusion to the 
upcoming bathing of the navapatrikd in a variety of substances is actually 
cleansing the votary and the manifest creation itself. 

The Devi’s manifest body, which is the created cosmos, including within 
it the purohita and the votaries, is progressively being vivified with the Devi’s 
awakened presence. It is this manifest body that is being cleansed of impu- 
rities to make it a suitable receptacle for the Devi’s immanent presence. 
Bathing cleanses the worshipper and the world, the physical form of the 
otherwise transcendent and immaculate Goddess. 


Purification of the Paficagavya (Five Products of the Cow) 


The navapatrikd will first be bathed in five substances from the cow 
(pancagavya). The purohita first purifies them with the following purification 
(Sodana) mantras: 


1. For the cow urine he uses the Gayatri Mantra: 


Om bhir bhuvah svah tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo 
yoh nah pracodayét. 


Om! He who gives birth to the three worlds (bhuh, bhuvah, svah), the 
glorified light of that progenitor of the worlds, we meditate on that light, 
who may guide our intellect.* 


2. For the cow dung: 


Om gdvascidghda samdanyavah sajatyena marutah savandavah rihate kakubho 
mithah. [RV.8.20.21a] 

Om! Allied by common ancestry, ye Maruts, even the Cows, alike in energy, 
Lick, all by turns, each other’s head. 


3. For the cow milk: 


Om gavyoh suno yathad purdsvayota rathayd varivasya mahadmaha. 
[RV.8.46.10a] 


Om! Responding to our wish for cows, for steeds and chariots, as of old, 
Be gracious, Greatest of the Great! 
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4. For the cow curd (dadhi): 


Om dadhikravno akarisam jisnorasvasya vdjinah/ 
surabhi no mukha karat prana adyumsi tarisat. [RV.4.39.6a; SV.1.358a] 


Om! So have I glorified with praise strong Dadhikravan, conquering Steed. 
Sweet may he make our mouths; may he prolong the days we have to live. 


5. For the ghee (ghrta): 


Om ghrtavati bhuvandnam abhisriyorvi prthvi madhudughe supesasal 
dyava prthvi varunasya dharmanda viskabhite ajare bhiriretasd. 
[RV.6.70. 1a] 


Om! Filled full of fatness, compassing all things that be, wide, spacious, 
dropping meath [mead], beautiful in their form. 

The Heaven and the Earth by Varuna’s decree, unwasting, rich in germs, 
stand parted each from each. 


Then he utters a mantra for the purification of the whole mixture. 
Purification of the Paficamrta (Five Nectars) 


He also purifies the five nectars (paficamrta) in the process, since it also 
consists of curd, milk, and ghee for which the same mantras as above are used. 
For the two other ingredients, sugar (farkard) and honey (madhu), he recites: 


For the sugar: 
The kusodoka mantra. This is the mantra for water infused with kuSa grass. 
For the honey, he utters: 


Om madhu vata rtayate madhu ksaranti sindhavah/ madhvir nah santrosadhih/ 
om madhu naktamuto sasa madhu mat parthivam rajah/ 

madhu dyaurastu nah pital madhu manno vanaspatir madhumam astu siiryah/ 
madhvirgdadvo bhavantu nah/ om madhu madhu madhu. [RV.1.90.6-8a] 


Om! The winds waft sweets, the rivers pour sweets for the man who keeps 
the Law: 

So may the plants be sweet for us. 

Sweet be the night and sweet the dawns, sweet the terrestrial atmosphere; 
Sweet be our Father Heaven to us. 

May the tall tree be full of sweets for us and full of sweets the Sun: 
May our milch-kine be sweet for us. 

Om! Sweet, sweet, sweet. 
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Bathing the Navapatrika in the Paficagavya 
The purohita holds the navapatrikd over a large vessel (to catch the bath 

fluids) and begins to bathe it by pouring consecrated substances over it while 
uttering appropriate mantras (See Figure 4.4.2). 
When bathing it with consecrated cow urine, he says: 

Om hrim candikayai namah. Obeisance to Candika! 
With cow dung: 

Om gam gauryai namah. Obeisance to Gauri! 


With milk: 


Om hrim trinetrayai namah. Obeisance to She who Possesses the Third Eye! 


With curd: 
Om hrim bhairavyai namah. Obeisance to Bhairavi! 
With ghee: 
Om hrim bhuvanesvaryai namah. Obeisance to Bhuvanesvari! 


Then he bathes it in water touched with kuSa grass saying: 
Om hrim parvatyai namah. Obeisance to Parvati! 
Bathing the Navapatrika in Nine Kinds of Water 


The purohita next bathes the navapatrikd in nine different kinds of 
water while uttering the following mantras. Each is directed to a particular 
plant in the navapatrikd. 


1. In hot water, uttering: 
Om kadali tarusamsthasi visnitvaksah sthalasraye/ 


namaste navapatri tvam namaste candandayike. 


Om! You, who abides in the breast of Visnu, are abiding in the plantain tree 
(kadali). I bow to you, O divine nine plants. You are representing 
Candanayika (one of the forms of Candi). 
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Figure 4.4.2 The purohita bathes the Cluster of Nine Plants (navapatrikd). 


As the beloved of Siva, the Devi is associated with Sati, Parvati, and the 
goddess Kali. Here she is also identified with the Srivatsa, an auspicious sign 
or curl of hair on Visnu’s breast (Narayanan 1982). The term kadaii is also 
used to describe a beautiful woman. A myth tells how the yogi Gorakhnath 
rescued his master Matsyendranath who was made a prisoner by the women of 
Kadali. Gorakhnath told his master that it was Durga who had brought on the 
“forgetfulness” that had almost cost him immortality (see Eliade 1969:313/14). 
In this myth Durga’s power of delusion is implicitly linked to the beauty of 
women. The plantain tree, which is several feet high and gives the navapatrika 
its main form, will later be draped in a sari so that it resembles a woman. 


2. Water from a tank: 
Om kaccitvam sthavarsthasi sada siddhi pradayini/ 


durgdarupena sarvatra sndnena vijayam kuru. 


Om! You are called kacci.° You remain in immovable objects, and you are 
the giver of all kinds of attainments in the form of Durga. Through this 
bathing of yours bestow victory upon us. 


This verse is an excellent example of how the litany provides us with 
clues about Durga’s nature. It clearly states that Durga permeates immovable 
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or stable objects (sthavarsthdsa). This is extremely helpful in understanding 
why devotees identify structural integrity with the Devi’s presence. While it 
is commonly stated that Sakti is the dynamic feminine energy that animates 
the creation, the static abiding nature of this power is often overlooked. For 
instance, the strength and impregnability of a fortress (durga) would depend 
on the presence of the Goddess, and this is why it is very common to find 
Durga temples associated with fortresses, often within their very walls.’ The 
Devi’s solidifying presence extends to other constructions as well, such as 
bridges, which incorporate the soteriological notion of fording dangerous 
waters that are difficult (dur) to traverse (ga). Goddess temples, such as the 
one at Durga Kund, may themselves be identified as the Devi. The ideas of 
protection, indestructibility, and firm support extend to recognizing Durga’s 
presence in armor (kavaca), weapons (dyudha), rocks, mountains, altars, 
thrones, and so on. Thus, conceptions of Durga’s power (Sakti) constitute a 
sacred physics. In addition to her presence as cosmic kinetic energy, the Devi 
is also present as a latent, static, potential, and bonding energy. Durga’s 
bonding power is further thought to permeate community groups, unifying 
and strengthening them. 


3. Dew: 


Om haridre harariipdasi Sankarasya sada priyal 
rudrariipdsi devi tvam sarvasiddhim prayacchame. 


Om! You are called turmeric (haridrd). You represent the form of Hara 
(Siva). You are always beloved by Sankara. In the form of Rudra, O lady 
divine, bestow upon us all kinds of attainments. 


4. Water mixed with flour: 
Om jayanti jayariipasi jagatam jayahetavel 
namani tvam mahddevi jayam dehi grhe mama. 


Om! Jayanti is the form of victory (jaya). She has assumed this form for the 
purpose of giving victory to worldly people. O great lady, I pay obeisance 
to you. Give me victory in my house. 


5. Sarvausadhi water (mixture of powdered herbs purchased at a piijd supply 
shop): 


Om Sriphala $riniketo ’ si sada vijaya bardhana/ 
dehi me hitaka mamsca prasanno bhava sarvada. 


Om! You (sriphala) are the abode of beauty and always increaser of victory. 
Please bestow upon me the desired well-being and remain satisfied all the time. 
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6. Ocean water: 
Om dadimyaghavindSdya ksunndsdya ca vedhasd/ 
nirmitad phalakamaya prasida tvam harapriye. 


Om! O you pomegranate (dddimi), for the purpose of removal of sins and 
of hunger, Lord Brahma created you. You have been made for the purpose 
of fulfilment of the fruits of desire. O beloved of Hara, be pleased with me. 


7. Scented, perfumed water: 
Om sthirdbhava sada durge asoke Sokaharini/ 
maya tvam pijita durge sthirad bhava harapriye. 


Om! The Asoka tree is one which removes the sorrow of separation. O 
Durga, remain steadily here. I have worshipped you, O beloved of Hara, for 
this purpose. 


8. Water containing jewels: 
Om mdanamanyesu vrksesu mdnaniyah surad suraih/ 


snapayami mahddevim madnam dehi namo’ stute. 


Om! O mdna, among trees you mdna are shown respect above all and even 
by gods and demons you are paid reverence. Obeisance to you Great Goddess. 


9. Water mixed with sesamum oil: 
Om laksmistvam dhdanyariipasi pranindm pranaddayini! 
sthirdtyantam hi no bhiitva grhe kamaprada bhava. 


Om! You are Laksmi in the form of paddy (dhdnya), and you are the giver 
of life to all living beings. While remaining steadily in my house, be the 
giver of fulfilment of all desires. 


Bathing the Navapatriké in Eight Waters 


The purohita next bathes the navapatrikd with water from eight jars 
filled separately with different kinds of water. While the previous bathing 
was intended for each of the plants, this series represents homage paid to the 
Devi by various groups of divine beings. 


1. Water from the Ganga: 


Om devyastvamabhisincantu brahmavisnumahesvarah! 
vyomagangambupiirnena ddyena kalasena tu. 
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Om! Let Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara bathe the divine Goddess with the 
first jar full of water that has fallen from the river Ganga in the void/sky 
(vyoma).$ 


2. Rain water: 
Om marutascdbhisincantu bhaktimantah suresvarim/ 


meghambu paripirnena dvitiya kalasena tu. 


Om! Let the heavenly air/wind gods (maruta) who are devoted to you, the 
monarch of the gods, bathe you with the second jarful of water collected 
from water falling from the cloud.? 


3. Water from the Sarasvati River (collected from Prayaga):'° 
Om sdrasvatena toyena sampirnena surottamam! 


vidyadharascabhisincantu triya kalasena tu. 


Om! Let Vidyadharas bathe you, the supreme of all divine ladies, with water 
form the third jar filled to the brim from the Sarasvatt River." 


4. Water from the sea: 
Om Sakrddyascabhisiicantu lokapdlah samagatah/ 
sdgarodakapiirnena caturtha kalasena tu. 


Om! Let Indra and the other guardians of the quarters who have come 
here bathe you with the fourth jar full of water filled with the water of 
the sea. 


5. Water mixed with pollen from the lotus flower: 
Om varind paripiirnena padmarenu sugandhinal 
pancamenabhisincantu ndgasca kalasena tu. 
Om! May the serpents bathe you with the fifth jar of water, which has been 
made fragrant with pollen from the lotus flower.’ 
6. Water from a waterfall: 
Om himvaddhemakitddyascabhisiicantu parvatah/ 
nirjharodaka piirnena sasthena kalasena tu. 


Om! May the mountains, beginning with the Himalaya, Hemaktta, and 
others, bathe you with the sixth jar full of water collected from waterfalls 
(or fountains). 
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7. Water from different holy spots: 


Om sarvatirthambupirnena kalasena suresvarim/ 
saptamendabhisincantu rsayah sapta khecarah. 


Om! The seventh jar is filled with water collected from holy rivers and 
lakes. May the seven sages who roam about in the void/sky bathe you with 
this jar. 


8. Water scented with sandalwood paste: 


Om vdasavascabhisificantu kalasenastamena tu/ 
astamangala samyukte durge devi namo’ stute. 


Om! May the Vasus bathe you with the eighth jar full of water, O Durga, 
who are associated with the eight kinds of auspicious things.'? I pay obei- 
sance to you, O Goddess Durga. 


The purohita now removes the excess water from the body of the 
navapatrikd with a new cloth and wraps it in a red-bordered sari, draping part 
of it over the top of the plantain leaves, so that it resembles a modest lady, 
her head and face concealed by the shroud. He places it on a raised altar near 
the Ganesa image. 

The navapatrikd form of the Devi elicits connections with traditions of 
yaksa worship. Yaksas, and their female counterparts, yaksis, are supernatural 
beings who inhabit forests and wild areas. They are associated with the fe- 
cundity of nature and are often depicted beside trees or even melded with 
vegetation (see Coomaraswamy 1971:32).'* The pairing of the navapatrikd 
with Gane§a is thus appropriate, since the elephant-headed god “has his ori- 
gins among the thick-set, fat-bellied, beneficent yaksa deities, whose worship 
in India was prevalent long before the theistic worship of either Vishnu or 
Shiva came to the fore” (Eck 1982:182). However, the navapatrika’s place- 
ment next to GaneSa, makes Durga’s connection to Ganesa more complex. 
Although most worshippers consider GaneSa, in the clay image cluster, to be 
Durga’s child, in his association with Durga as the navapatrikd, he is the 
Goddess’s husband. 

The navapatrikd is commonly called the kala bou by Bengalis, a term 
that means a “newly married lady made of a banana plant.” According to 
Pandit Chakravarty this is “the opinion of illiterate people since the navapatrika 
represents Devi Durga.” However, from my questioning it was clear that 
most people thought of the navapatrikd, once it was clad in the sdri, as 
GaneSa’s wife.'!° Most did not know the details about the constituent plants 
of the navapatrikd, but generally identified it (particularly the bilva branch) 
as the Devi. Thus the bilva branch, regarded by all as a form of Durga, 
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undergoes a perceptual transformation among many votaries in the course of 
the ritual, as it is lashed to the banana and other plants. The navapatrikd is 
then ambiguously thought of both as Durga herself and as the wife of Ganesa.’° 

Gane§a is often thought of as unmarried. At times he is paired with two 
wives, Buddhi/Rddhi and Siddhi, whose names mean intellect/prosperity and 
spiritual attainment, respectively.'’ Since these qualities are generally also 
attributed to the Goddess (e.g., under her epithets as Mahavidya, Sri, and 
Siddhidatri), it is appropriate to pair the navapatrikd with GaneSa.'* The 
Lahiri grandchildren told me a popular story about how Ganeséa wanted a 
wife and was tricked into marrying the kald bou. Only later did he discover 
that she was a plant.'? Ganesa, with his potbelly and his ambivalent qualities 
of creating obstacles or being benevolent, mirrors, in form and character, 
Kubera, the god of the yaksas and of riches. The navapatrikd is very much 
a tree-sprite (yaks7) form of the Goddess, and thus, too, is appropriately 
paired with GaneSa. Early sculptures, such as a well-known example at Ellora, 
depict GaneSa alongside groups of lesser goddesses.” 

Formerly, in royal pijds, the king himself would wear the navapatrika’s 
sari on Vijaya DasSami and parade around the town. His subjects and the 
women of the royal household would offer him homage with prostrations. 
The women would later wear the sdr7 themselves (Ostér 1980:192). This rite 
forged an identification between the king, the royal women, and the Devi. 


MadAsNANA (GREAT BATHING) OF THE GODDESS 


The purohita now takes a large brass or earthenware pot and places a 
tripod in the center of it (See Figure 4.4.3). Upon the tripod he places a 
highly polished metal mirror (darpana), arranging the apparatus so that the 
reflection (pratibimba) of the clay mirti falls directly onto it. It would be 
impractical to bathe the earthen image due to its size and construction ma- 
terial (unbaked clay). The mirror is a practical alternative. However, it is also 
a symbolic device, for the mirror, in its use during self-adornment, is tradi- 
tionally associated with the feminine. Also quite importantly, it suggests the 
illusory forms of manifest reality (i.e., the play of the Devi as Mahamaya) 
against the background of her unchanging self (i.e., as Brahman). The mirror, 
as an entity that has no intrinsic form or attributes, but which reflects all 
without itself being changed, is a symbol of the underlying essence of all 
reality. 

In the Lahiri home, a large earthenware jar with a wide mouth is used. 
A triangular support made of sticks is placed over the mouth. The mirror is 
placed upon this support which is yoni shaped and carries the same triadic 
symbolism of the tripod. The mirror had been previously consecrated during 
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Figure 4.4.3 The place of worship (piijdlaya) on Saptami. Visible ritual instruments include 
the copper kosa and kusi, the yantric tripod over the Devi’s jar form, and the clay pot in which 
water from the Great Bath (mahdsndna) is collected. 


the adhivdsa ritual. The purohita will proceed to bathe the image of Durga 
in the mirror. 

It is traditionally prescribed that particular musical pieces, known as rdgas, 
be performed during the Great Bath on Saptami, Astami, and Navami. These 
may be sung or preferably played on the shehnai or the harmonium, although 
other instruments are not inappropriate. These performances may be accompa- 
nied by dancers and other musical accompaniment. The Lahiris do not include 
any music performance in their celebrations, but the Mitra family still continues 
the tradition of playing rdgas through much of the rite. They have, however, 
ended the exuberant entertainments, which included dancing girls, that were an 
integral part of their celebrations. The entertainment and music may also be 
used during the navapatrika baths. During the bath in Ganga water, the Malava 
raga is prescribed. For rain water, the Lalita; for water from the Sarasvati, the 
Vibhasa; and the Bhairavi for ocean water. The Kedara rdga is prescribed for 
water with lotus pollen; the Varadi for water from a fountain; the Vasanta rdga 
for water from all the sacred firthas; and the Dhanasi rdga for cold water. 

Taking a small twig from the bilva tree (from the navapatrikd or the 
main bilva tree) that is about the length of eight digits (anguli), the purohita 
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places it on the mirror, implicitly forging a link between the Devi in these 
forms. It is for the Goddess to wash her mouth and teeth. Pouring hot water 
on the twig, he utters: 


Om dyurbdlam yasovarcah prajah pasu vasiini cal 
brahma prajiianca medhdfca tvanno dehi vanaspate. 


Om! Longevity, strength, reputation, and inner stamina, progeny, animals, 
and wealth. Let Brahma bestow upon me insight, wisdom, memory (medhda), 
and place upon me, O lord of the trees, all these things. 


The purohita now rubs the surface of the mirror with rice powder, in- 
timating that he is rubbing the whole body of the Devi, while uttering: 


Om udvartayami devi tvam mrnmaye Sriphale ’ pi cal 
sthirdtyantam hi no bhiitvad grhe kamaprada bhava. 


Om! I am rubbing your whole body in the earthen image and the bilva fruit. 
You should remain steady in this place and be the giver of desires. 


In so doing, he explicitly links the Devi in the clay image and the navapatrika/ 
bilva through their reflection in the mirror. 


Bathing with Paficagavya 


Then, in the method used for the navapatrikd, he bathes the Goddess’s 
body with the five products from the cow (paficagavya), using the same 
mantras. 


Bathing with the Bhrngara 


Taking water in a spouted water container (bhyrngdra) traditionally used 
for the consecration of royalty, the purohita utters these mantras one after 
another, as he pours them on the mirror’s surface. It represents honorific 
devotion to the Devi by a wide variety of divine beings. 


Om Gtreyi bharati gangd yamund ca sarasvati/ 
sarayur gandaki punyd Svetaganga ca kausiki/ 
bhogavati ca patale svarge mandakini tathal 
sarvah sumanaso bhiitva bhrngaraih sndpayantute. 


Om! The river Atreyi, Bharati, Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sarayu, Gandakt, 
Svetaganga, Kausiki, the river in the nether region (pdtdla), Bhogavati, and 
Mandakini, all are very auspicious rivers. With all their attention concen- 
trated towards the divine deity, may they bathe you with a bhrngara. 
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Om surastvamabhisincatu brahmavisnumahesvarahl/ 
vasudeva jagannathastatha sankarsanah prabhuh/ 
pradyumnascaniruddhasca bhavantu vijaydya te/ 
dkhandalo ’ gnirbhagavan yamo vai nairtistathda/ 
varuna pavanascaiva dhanddhyaksastatha sivah/ 
brahmana sahito Seso dikpalah pantu te sada. 


Om! Let all the heavenly beings, like Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara, 
Vasudeva, who is the lord of the universe, and Sankarsana, the lord, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha bathe you and stand for your victory.”! May the 
guardian deity of the east (i.e., Indra), Agni, Yama, Nairti, Varuna, and 
Pavana, the keeper of wealth (i.e., Kubera), and Siva, Brahma, along with 
Sesa, protect you all the time. 


Om kirtirlaksmirdhrtirmedha pustih $raddha ksama matih/ 
buddhir lajja vapuh sdantistustih kanti§ca matarah/ 
etastvamabhisincantu rahu ketusca tarpitah. 


Om! May these Mothers (mdtr), reputation (kirti), wealth (laksmi), forbear- 
ance (dhrti), memory (medhd), nourishment (pusti), faith (Sraddhda), for- 
giveness (ksamd), intuition (mati), intellect (buddhi), bashfulness (lajjda), 
comeliness of form (vapu), peace (Santi), satisfaction (tusti), and delicate 
beauty (kdnti) bathe you properly. And also Rahu and Ketu. 


Om rsayo munayo gdvo devamdatara eva cal 
devapatnyo dhruva naga daitya$cadpsarasadm ganah/ 
astrani sarvasdstrdni rajano vahanani cal 
ausadhani ca ratnani kdlasydvaydsca yel 

Om saritah sdgarah sailastirthani jalada nadaéh/ 
devadanavagandharva yaksaraksasapannagah/ 

ete tvamambhisificantu dharmakamartha siddhaye. 


Om! Seers and sages, cows, the mothers of divine beings, their wives, the 
serpents, demons, the host of heavenly damsels, different kinds of weapons, 
all kinds of sacred texts, kings and their vehicles, medicinal herbs, jewels, 
the fractions of time, rivers, oceans, hills and mountains, givers of water 
(i.e., rivers and lakes), dwellers in heaven, demons, celestial musicians, 
yaksas, rdksasas, creeping animals, may these all bathe you properly for the 
attainment of the three worldly ends of life, righteousness (dharma), desires 
(kama), and the means of their fulfilment (artha). 


Om sindhu bhairavasomadya ye hradah bhuvi samsthitah/ 
sarve sumanaso bhiitva bhrngdraih sndpayantu te. 

Om kuruksetram praydgasca aksayo vatasamjiakah/ 
godavari viyadgangad narmadad manikarnikal 

sarvanyetani tirthani bhrngdraih sndpayantu te. 

Om taksakddydsca ye ndgah pdatalatalavasinah/ 

sarve sumanaso bhiitva bhrngdraih sndpayantu te. 

Om durgd candesvari candi varahi kartiki tathal 
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harasiddha tathaé kali indrdni vaisnavi tatha/ 
bhadrakali visalaksi bhairavi sarvariipini! 
etah sumanaso bhitva bhrngaraih sndpayantu tah. 


Om! O the (male?) rivers Sindhu, Bhairava, Soma and other rivers that exist 
in this earth, after becoming mindful should bathe you with this bhrngdra. 
Om! The sacred places like Kuruksetra, Prayaga, where the deathless ban- 
yan tree exists, the river Godavari, the river in the sky, Narmada, and the 
holy Manikarnika, after coming over here should bathe you with the bhrngdra. 
Om! The serpents beginning with Taksaka, who live in the nether world, 
with all willingness of their mind, should bathe you with the bhrngdra. 
Om! Durga, the most dreadful among the terrific forms, Varahi, Kartikt, 
Harasiddha, and Kali, Indrani, Vaisnavi, Bhadrakali, Visalaksi, and Bhairavi, 
assuming all forms, having intentions of goodwill, should bathe you with 
this bhrngara. 


This piece of the litany indicates that the Devi transcends even her 
epithet as Durga, since Durga is named as just one, albeit the supreme, of her 
fierce forms. Such usages of epithets suggest that the Devi pijd, though 
called Durga Puja is a composite of goddess-worship rites. It also suggests 
that although Durga is the synonymous epithet of the Mahadevi (Great God- 


dess) in this pujd, the Great Goddess is actually beyond all epithets. 


Bathing with Waters Poured from the Sankha (Conch Shell) 


The purohita takes up a conch shell (Sankha) and bathes the mirror in 
different waters poured from it while reciting appropriate mantras. To save 
time and effort, this operation may be greatly curtailed by using Ganga water 


alone, which serves as a metonymic equivalent for all waters. 


Before each mantra, the purohita says, “This is a bath” (etat sndniyam). 


Water from the Ganga: 


Om mandydkinydstu yadvari sarvapdpaharam subham!/ 
svargasrota$ca vaisnavyam sndnam bhavatu tena te. 


Om! The water of river Mandyakint, auspicious and the remover of all kinds 
of sins, and the rivers of the heavens belonging to Visnu, let your bathing 
be done by them. 


Hot water: 


Om pavitram paramam cosnam vahnijyoti samanvitam! 
jivanam sarvapdpaghnam bhrngdraih sndpayantvimam. 
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Om! The holy hot water housing the light of fire and life itself, and a 
remover of all sins, let it bathe you with bhrngdras. 


He also recites a Vedic verse: 
Om apo hi stha mayo bhuvas ta na irje dadhatanal 


mahe randaya caksase. [RV.10.9.1] 


Om! Ye, Waters are beneficent: so help ye us to energy 
That we may look on great delight. 


Water mixed with gold: 


Om prthivyam svarnariipena devasthanti vai sadal 


=Z= 


sarvadosavindsartham sndpayami mahesvarim. 


Om! Gods indeed remain always in the earth in the form of gold. 
For the purpose of destruction of all kinds of defects/faults I am bathing this 
Great Goddess. 


Water mixed with silver: 
Om ambike tvam mahdabhdage sdrade pdpandsini/ 
sndnendnena devi tvam varadd bhava suvrate. 


Om! O you mother Ambika, the most glorious one, you are known as 
Sarada and the destroyer of sins. By this ritual bathing, O Goddess, you 
should become the giver of boons. 


Plain water: 


Om apo hi stha mayo bhuvastdna irje dadhdatanal 
mahe randaya caksase. [RV.10.9.1] 
Om! Ye, Waters are beneficent: so help ye us to energy, 
That we may look on great delight. 
Water mixed with flowers: 
Om agna ayahi vitaye grndno havyadataye nihotd satsi varhisi. 
[SV.1.1a] 
Om! Come, Agni, praised with song, to feast and sacrificial offering: sit 


As Hotar [sacrificial priest] on the holy grass.” 


Water mixed with fruit: 
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Om agna ayahi vitaye grndno havyadataye nihotd satsi varhisi. 
[SV.1.1a] 


Om! Come, Agni, praised with song, to feast and sacrificial offering: sit 
As Hotar on the holy grass.” 


Water with plain sugarcane juice: 


Om narayanyai vidmahe bhagavatyai dhimahi tanno gauri pracodayéat. 


Om! We know Narayani. We make a meditation of the Goddess. 
May that goddess named Gauri guide us (on the right path). 


This is the Devi Gayatri Mantra. It is used as the consecration mantra for 
substances for which no specific mantra is prescribed. Alternately, the Durga 


Gayatri Mantra may be used for the Durga Paja. 


Om mahddevyai vidmahe/ durgdyai devyai dhimahi/ tanno devi pracodayadt. 


We know the Great Goddess. We make a meditation of the goddess Durga. 
May that Goddess guide us (on the right path). 


With ocean water: 
Devi /Durgd Gayatri Mantra. 


With aguru (a substance like sandalwood), camphor (karpira), and silt from 
the banks of the Ganga: 


Devi /Durgd Gayatri Mantra. 
With sesame oil: 
Om Hrim cadmundayai namah. Om! Hrim! Obeisance to Camunda. 
Then with a special oil (Visnu taila) made by an Ayurvedic firm. 
Om Hrim caémunddyai namah. Om! Hrim! Obeisance to Camunda. 


Then with water infused with five pungent flavors (paficakasdya) obtained 
from the bark/fruit of five different trees: 


Om Dum durgdyai namah. Om! Dum! Obeisance to Durga.” 
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Water from a waterfall: 
Om candavatyai namah. Om! Obeisance to Candavati. 
Water from a coconut: 
Devi Gayatri Mantra. 
Dew: 
Devi Gayatri Mantra. 
Water from the sea: 
Devi Gayatri Mantra. 
Water infused with sarvausadhi (all herbs): 


Om yah osadhih somardajnirvahvisata vicaksanah/ 
tdsamtvamasyuttamaram kdmdya Samhrde. 


Om! The herbs, the Empress of Soma, and possessing the capacity of a 
hundred types of efficacy, among them you are the best. For the fulfilment 
of desire, I keep you in my heart. 


Bathing with the Sahasradhara (Thousandfold; Millifluent) 


The purohita next bathes the mirror using a device like a shower head, 
called the sahasradhadra (“having a thousand”). Its openings shower the Devi 
with numerous distinct streams of water. 


Om sdgarah sarita ... 


Om! All the seas and rivers, the rivers of heaven and the big male rivers 
mixed with all sorts of herbs, which are the destroyer of sins, let them bathe 
you with their hundred openings. The oceans consisting of salt, sugar, wine, 
clarified butter, curd, milk, and water, should bathe you, the Great Goddess, 
with thousands of streams/flows. 


He then utters the first verses from each of the four Vedas: 


Om agnimile purohitam yajfiasya devamrtvijam hotaram ratnadhatamam. 
[RV.1.1] 
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Om! I laud Agni, the chosen Priest, God, minister of sacrifice, 
The Hotar, lavishest of wealth. 


Om ise tvorje tva vadyavastha devovah savita prarpayatu sresthatamdya 
karmmana. [YV.1.1] 


Om! O, Lord, we resort to Thee for the supply of foodstuffs and vigour.” 
Om agna ayahi vitaye grndno havyadataye nihotd satsi varhisi. [SV.1.1] 


Om! Come Agni, praised with song, to feast and sacrificial offering: 
As Hotar on the holy grass!” 


Om Samno devirabhistaye Samyo bhavantu pitaye Samyorabhi sravantu nah. 
[AV.1.1; RV.10.9.4] 


Om! The Water be to us for drink, Goddesses for our aid and bliss: 
Let them stream to us health and strength.’ 


Bathing the Reflected Image with Eight Different Waters 


After this, the purohita again bathes the Devi in the mirror with eight 
small jars full of different waters using the previously mentioned mantras. 
This is exactly the same process used on the navapatrikd. 


Ending of the Mahasnana 


Finally, after drying the surface of the mirror with a piece of white cloth, 
the purohita draws a disc with vermillion on the mirror and writes a seed 
syllable in the center.”* The mirror, well covered with a piece of cloth, is then 
placed on the altar where the clay image is installed. The mahdsndna is 
completed. 


BHOTAPASARANA (APPEASEMENT OF INIMICAL SPIRITS) 


The purohita now commences an appeasement of the spirits, saying: 
Etat pddyam/ etat sacandana puspaml om bhiitebhyah namah. 


This is an offering of water for the feet. This is an offering of a fragrant 
flower. 
Om! Homage to the elemental spirits. 


Om ghorariipebhyo ghoratarebhyah siddhibhyah sddhyddibhyo bhitebhyah 
namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the dreadful, to the more dreadful, and to those who are 
called siddhis and sddhyas. 
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Then he recites these verses: 
Om bhiitapreta pisdcasca . . . (see bodhana) 


And makes an offering of curd mixed with unhusked pulse on a bilva leaf 
(masa bhakta bali). This mixture, which is considered to be lowly, serves as 
a food offering (naivedya) for the spirits. 

The purohita then takes fried rice (/dja), sandalwood paste, white mus- 
tard, sacred ashes, dirvd and kuSa grass, and washed rice in his hand. He 
charges its with the mantra “Phat” seven times and then utters the verses: 


Om apasarpantu te bhitah ye bhitd bhimipdlakah/ 
bhitdnamavirodhena durgdpitjam karomyham. 
Om vetdldsca . . . (see bodhana). 


Om! Let those elemental spirits and those who are protectors of the land be 
away. I shall worship Durga without any opposition to those elemental 
spirits. 

Om! May all vampires, . . . (see bodhana). 


He scatters the items held in his hand onto the floor and says: 


Om bhiitebhyo namah. Om! Homage to the elemental spirits. 


Worship OF THE BILVA TREE 


The purohita now proceeds to worship the bilva tree either in its sepa- 
rate location or (more conveniently) as part of the navapatrika. While offer- 
ing flowers to it, he utters the mantra: 

Om bilvasakavdasinyai durgdyai namah. 


Om! Obeisance to Durga who abides in the bilva tree. 


With the same mantra he proceeds to worship the bilva/navapatrika with the 
ten-part devotional service (dasopacdra). Meditating on it to be a form of 
Durga, he offers diirvd grass and washed rice onto the “head” of the tree. 


INVOCATION OF DURGA INTO THE POJALAYA (PLACE OF WORSHIP) 


Then, touching the altar of the clay image, as if directing the Devi from 
the bilva/navapatrikd to the place of worship, the purohita utters the mantra: 
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Om candike cala cala cdlaya durge pijdlayam praviSa. 


Om! O goddess Candi, please enter the place of worship without delay. You 
should please go to my abode with attendant deities, and please accept my 
rituals for the purpose of offering good to everybody. 


GHATASTHAPANA (INSTALLATION OF THE JAR) 


Then a jar (ghata) that was prepared beforehand is marked with curd 
and rice. While installing the jar in the method which he follows (Tantric or 
other), he utters the following mantras: 


Om gangddyah saritah . . . 


(See the Tantric method of ghatasthdpana in the bodhana ritual.) 
He then invokes the holy rivers into the water of the jar: 


Om gange ca yamuna .. . 


(See the jalasuddhi rite among the Preliminary Duties [samdnya vidhi].) 


And he stirs the water with his middle finger (ankusa mudrd) inducing the 
salvific (tirtha) streams to flow into the vessel. He places the leafed twigs, 
coconut, and cloth on the jar, completing the installation. If it has already 
been done, he performs it mentally. 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY PROCEDURES 


The purohita now purifies the flowers (puspa Suddhi), his seat (Gsana 
Suddhi), and performs the common offering (sdmdnya argha). He also per- 
forms the purificatory transformation (bhiita Suddhi) of the gross and subtle 
elements of his body. 


POJA OF GANESA AND OTHER DEITIES 


Purification of Worship Area and Materials 


The purohita prepares to worship GaneSa and the other deities before 
moving onto the worship of Durga herself. He begins by uttering: 


Ham Him Hum Phat 
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and looks at all the materials present there with a fierce divine look 
(krodhaarsti, divyadrsti), purifying them. 


Bhitdpasarana (Removal of Inimical Spirits) 


Once again, taking the fried rice (/dja), sandalwood paste, white mustard 
seed, and so on, in his hand, charging it with the bija “Phat,” he removes the 
bhitas as before, uttering: 


Om apasarpantu . . . (see bodhana). 


Removing the Obstacles of Earth and Sky 


He strikes the floor with the heel of his left foot, while seated, removing 
the obstacles of the earth/soil. Then he snaps his fingers three times above his 
head, removing the obstacles of the sky (antariksa). 


Worship of the Gurus (Spiritual Teachers) 


The purohita then makes obeisance to three lines of spiritual teachers 
(guru). With his palms pressed together (prandma) and held by his left shoul- 
der, he worships his human teachers with: 


Om gurubhyo namah/ Om paramagurubhyo namah/ Om pardparagurubhyo 
namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the gurus, the most excellent gurus, and the greatest of 
the great gurus of the past. 


Moving his folded palms to the right shoulder, he worships Ganeéga as guru: 
Om paramesthi gurubhyo namah. Om! Obeisance to the supreme one. 


Thus the purohita pays homage to the lineage of spiritual teachers. And then with 
folded palms in the center, he makes a salutation to Durga, as supreme teacher: 


Om durgdyai devyai namah. | Om! Obeisance to the Goddess Durga. 


Rsyadi Nyasa (Imprintment with the Sages and Others) 


Next the purohita imprints (nydsa) his body with a sage (or revealer) 
and others (rsyddi) for the purpose (viniyoga) of worshipping Durga. Placing 
his hand at the top of his head, he states: 
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Om Sirasi ndradarsaye namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the revealer/sage Narada in the head. 
On his lips: 


Om mukhe gdayatricchandase namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the meter Gayatri in the mouth. 
On his heart: 


Om hrim hrdaye durgdyai devatdyai namah. 


Om! Hrim! Obeisance to the goddess Durga in the heart. 
Kara Suddhi (Purification of the Hands) and Dig Bandhana 


After purifying both of his hands (kara suddhi) with sandalwood paste 
and flowers by rubbing them in his palms and throwing them away, he snaps 
his fingers three times over his head. Again snapping ten times while circling 
his head, he arrests the ten directions (dig bandhana). Pandit Chakravarty 
explained that this ritual frees space from any directional or even spacial 
context. Since the center is regarded as the highest reality, it creates a sacred 
center without any perimeter. 


Nyasa (Imprintments) 


The purohita next performs the imprintment with syllables (mdtrkd nydsa). 
He performs prdndydma with the seed syllable, “Hrim.” He then imprints his 
hands and limbs (kara and anga nydsa) with the appropriate seed syllables. 
Next he performs pitha nydsa, imprinting his body with the seats of the Devi. 


Durga Dhyana (Meditative Visualization of Durga) 

He now makes a meditation (dhydna) of Durga holding a flower in the 
dhyana mudr4 close to his heart. Placing the flower on his head he mentally 
worships her with a sixteen-part devotional service (mdnasa sodasopacdra). 
Visesa Argha (Special Worship) in the Conch Shell 

The purohita takes a special conch shell and places it on his left side (to 


the front of him). He draws a simple yantra in which is inscribed the seed 
syllable, “Hum.” He follows the previously described procedure in worship- 
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ping the conch shell and the tripod on which it is placed. Then at the “head” 
of the conch shell, he places flowers with sandalwood paste, dirvd grass, and 
washed rice. This being done, he shows dhenu mudrda over it. He covers it 
with matsya mudrd, and sanctifies the water with ankusSa mudrd, inducing the 
sacred rivers to join the water in the conch shell (sankha). Next he repeats 
the Durga seed (bija) mantra “Dum” eight times over it. 

He then utters: 


Om ihdagacchal iha tisthal iha sannidehi! iha sannirudhyasval 
atrddhisthanam kuru mama piijjdnam grhdna. 


Om! Come here. Stay here. Come close by. Remain in my presence. Take 
up your abode here and accept my worship. 


He simultaneously performs appropriate gestures. When saying “ihdgaccha,” 
his hands are cupped facing upwards calling the deity. When saying “iha 
tistha,” he closes his fingers towards the palms, as if taking hold of a person’s 
hands. As he says “iha sannidehi,’ he rolls his fists to face each other, 
clenched fingers touching each other, symbolizing closeness. And with “iha 
sannirudhyasva,” he moves the touching fists up and down in a pleading 
fashion. The interpretation offered to me was that in this combination of 
mudrd and mantra, “dgaccha” is the invocation (avdhana); “tistha” brings 
about establishment or steadying of the deity (sthdpani); “sannidehi” causes 
the deity to come near (sannidhdpani); and “sanniruddha’” arrests (sanrodhani) 
the deity, causing it to remain face-to-face (sanmukhikarani) with the ritualist 
and votary. The mudrds and mantras should always be accompanied by an 
intensely focused meditative visualization (dhydna). 


Worship of GaneSa (as a Ghata) and Other Deities 


The purohita now places an installed jar called the Ganesa ghata in the 
northeast corner (i.e., in front of the Ganesa image).This worship of Ganesga 
as a ghata links him to Kubera, to yaksas, to fertility, vegetation, and the 
Devi. The ghata is shaped like the round belly of Ganega and its coconut 
head, a widely used sacrificial offering, may be implicitly connected to 
Ganesa’s decapitation. Next he performs the imprintment of hand and limbs 
(anga and kara nydsa) with the following mantras, while performing the 
appropriate mudrds. He says 


Gam gim giim gaim gaum 


while passing his hands over each other and finishes with a clap while utter- 
ing, “gah.” He now performs the meditative visualization (dhydna) of Ganesa 
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first with a flower clasped in the dhyana mudrd by his heart. He places it on 
his head and mentally offers worship. He then places the flower before him 
(on the ghata) and after repeating the dhydna and the above mantra (ihdgacchal 
iha tistha . . .) performs an actual five- or ten-part devotional service (pajica- 
or daSa-upacara). He concludes his worship of GaneSa with an obeisance 
(namaskdra), uttering: 


Om devendra maulimandara makaranda kandrunah/ 
vighndn harantu herambe carandmbuja renavah. 


Om! May the dust of your feet, O Heramba, remove all obstacles. These 
dusts have collected at your feet from the garland made of mandara flowers 
from the head of Indra and have become red and smeared with honey. 


In that same ghata, the five gods beginning with Siva, the ten avatdras 
of Visnu, and the other deities, are worshipped separately with a five- or ten- 
part devotional service (upacdra).”” The purohita then worships Brahma, the 
directional guardians (dikpdla), and nine planets (navagraha) separately. Al- 
though there is no explicit invocation here, this ritual suggests that the cosmic 
bodies of all the deities that will be invoked into the clay images, or who will 
preside at the ritual, are first established in this jar. Thus GaneSa is merely the 
first but not the only deity embodied in the jar. 


PajA oF DuRGA IN THE CENTRAL IMAGE 


Invocation of Durga into the Central Image 


Moving to the central jar (ghata), which was installed earlier in front 
of the clay images (marti), the purohita offers flowers. He follows the 
ritual of imprintment of his body with the seats of the Goddess (pitha 
nydsa). Again he performs kara and anga nydsa. In the anga nydsa he 
imprints the words of the Durga Mantra (Om durge durge raksani svadhda) 
onto various parts of his body, which is undifferentiated from the body of 
the Goddess. He says: 


Om durge hrdayaya namah. Om durge Sirase svaha. Om raksani sikhdyai 
vasat. Om svaha kavachadya hum. Om durge durge raksani netratraydya 
vausat. Om svaha astrdya phat. 


He now makes the pivotally consequential meditative visualization 
(dhyana) of Durga while holding a flower in the dhydna mudrad close to his 
heart. He places it atop his head, transforming himself into the deity and 
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mentally renders devotional service. Next he places the flower which was at 
the top of his head onto the top of the central jar. He again utters the dhydna: 


Om jatdjiita samayuktamardhendukrtaSekharaml! 
locanatraya samyuktam piirnendu sadrsadnanam/ 
atasipuspa (taptakancana) varnabham supratistham sulocanam/ 
navayauvana sampannam sarvdbharana bhiisitam/ 
sucarudasandm tadvat pinonnatapayodharam! 
tribhangasthana samsthanadm mahisdsuramardinim! 
myrndlayata samsparsa dasabadhusamanvitam! 

tristlam daksine dhyeyam khadgam cakram kramadadhah/ 
tiksnavanam tathad saktim daksinesu vicintayetl 
kKhetakam piirnacdpanca pasamankusameva cal 
ghantam vd parasum vapi vamatah sannivesayet/ 
Siraschedodbhavam tadvadddnavam khadgapdninam/ 
hrdi Siilena nirbhinnam niryadantra vibhusitam/ 
raktarakti krtanganca raktavisphuriteksanaml/ 

vestitam ndgapasena bhritkuti bhisananam/ 
sapdasavamahastena dhrtakesanca durgaydl 
vamadrudhiravaktratica devyah simham pradarSayet/ 
devydstu daksinam paddam samam simhoparisthitam/ 
kincid tirdhvam tathé vamam angustham mahisopari/ 
Stiiyamdnanca tadriipamamaraih sannivesayetl 
ugracanda pracanda ca candogra candandayika/ 
canda candavati caiva candariipati candika/ 

astabhih saktibhistabhih satatam parivestitam/ 
cintayet jagatam dharim dharma kamartha moksadam. 


Om! The deity has matted hair. The top of it is adorned with the crescent 
moon. She has three eyes. Her face is like the beauty of the full moon. Her 
complexion is like the atasi flower (in some variants “like molten gold” 
[tapta kdficana]).* She is well established having beautiful eyes, possesses 
all the beauty of early youth, decorated with all kinds of ornaments. Her 
teeth are nice-looking. Her breasts are well formed and heavy. She is stand- 
ing in triple curve (tribhanga) form. She is crushing the demon Mahisa. Her 
arms are like the lotus stalk (in their tenderness of touch) extended. She has 
ten arms. She should be meditated upon as having a trident in the uppermost 
right hand and lower down gradually the weapons are the sword, the discus, 
the pointed arrow, and the Sakti (a kind of weapon). These should be medi- 
tated upon as occupying her right hands. And one should place on the left 
side the khetaka (a staff), a bow, a noose, a goad, and a bell or axe. These 
are on the left-hand side. Down below the image of the Goddess, there is 
a buffalo shown whose head has been separated (beheaded) and emerging 
from the severed spot, a demon is seen bearing a sword in his hand. His 
chest has been pierced through by a spear, and together with that (spear) his 
body and limbs are smeared with entrails and blood. His angry red eyes are 
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wide. His whole body is entwined with the noose in the form of a serpent. 
His frowning look is dreadful. With the left hand, Durga has caught hold of 
his hair with her noose. The lion should be depicted vomiting blood from 
his mouth. The right foot of the Goddess is placed straight on the back of 
the lion. Slightly above that, the left toe of her left foot is placed on the 
demon. This form of the Goddess should be shown in such a way that she 
is praised by the various divinities. She is always surrounded by eight dif- 
ferent saktis (attendant feminine powers) named Ugracanda, Pracanda, 
Candogra, Candanayika, Canda, Candavati, Candariipa, and Aticandika. The 
aspirant should meditate on her as the protectress of the world and the 
bestower of virtue, fulfillment of desire, the desired end, and also liberation. 


The purohita then utters: 


Om bhir bhuva svar bhagavati durge devi svaganasahite 
ihadgacchal iha tisthal iha sannidehi/ iha sannirudhasval mama pijam grhana. 


Om! O Goddess Durga, divine lady of the three worlds, with your own 
attendant, come, stay, approach, and remain here accepting my worship. 


Passing his hands around each other in the angusthddi sadanga nydsa 
(imprintment of the six limbs consisting of the five fingers and palms), he 
recites: 


Hréaém hrim hriim hraim hraum 


and ends by slapping the first few fingers of the right hand into the left palm 
while uttering, “hrah.” 

With his hands suitably charged, he places one on the image (or reaches 
it with a length of kusa grass*') and prays: 


Om adgaccha madgrhe devi astabhih Saktibhih saha/ . . . 


Om! O Goddess, come to my house with eight attending saktis. O doer of 
all good, please accept my ritual (done according to the prescribed method, 
above). 


Om ehyehi bhagavaddurge Satruksaya jayaprade/ 
bhaktitah pitjadyami tvam navadurge surarcite. 


Om! O goddess Durga, the giver of victory and killer of enemies, I worship you, 
O nine-formed Durga, with devotion, the one who is worshipped by gods. 


Om durge devi samdgaccha sdnnidhyamiha kalpayal 
yajnabhaga grhadna tvam astabhih Saktibhih saha. 


Om! O goddess Durga, come over here and show your presence beside me 
along with your eight saktis. Please receive the share/portion of the oblation. 
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Om Sdaradiyamimam pijam karomi kamalaksne/ 
ajndpaya mahddevi daityadarpa nisidani. 


Om! O Great Goddess, give your leave/permission, O suppressor of the 
arrogance of demons, I shall perform this autumnal worship of yours, O 
lotus-eyed one. 


Om samsararnava duspare sarvasura nikrntani/ 
trdyasva varade devi namaste Sankarapriye. 


Om! The worldly existence is like an ocean which is very difficult to cross. 
O destroyer of all sorts of demons, please rescue me, O giver of boons. I 
bow to you, the beloved of Sankara. 


Om ye devah yah hidevyadsca calitah yascalanti hi/ 
avahayami tan sarvdn candike paramesvari. 


Om! The gods and the goddesses that have moved towards us and those 
who are still on their way, I invite all of them here, O Great Goddess 
Candika. 


Om pranan raksa yaso raksa putradarddhanam sadal 
sarvaraksdkari yasmad tasmattvayi jagat priye. 


Om! Protect our lives, and protect our good names, and always protect our 
sons and wives, as you are the protectress of all. The epithet, “The Beloved 
of the World,” is right. 


Om pravisdya tistha yajne ’smin yavat piijam karomyahaml/ 
Sailananda kare devi sarvasiddhinca dehi me. 


Om! Please enter the place of worship and remain steady there, so long as 
I make all my ritualistic offerings to you. You are the giver of happiness to 
the mountain (Himalaya). Please give us all kinds of attainments. 


Om agaccha candike devi sarvakalydna hetavel 
piijam grhdna sumukhi namaste Sankarapriye. 


Om! O goddess Candika, please come for the purpose of well-being of all. 
O beautiful-faced one, the beloved of Sankara, I pay obeisance to you, 
please receive our offering. 


Om dvahayami devi tvam mrnmaye Sriphale ’ pi ca/ 

kailasa sikhardddevi vindhyddrer himaparvatat/ 

dgatya bilvasakhayam candike kuru sannidhim/ 

sthapitasi mayd devi piijaye tvam prasida me/ 

dyuradrogyam aisvaryam dehi devi namo ’ stute. 

Om! I invite you, O Goddess, to abide in the image made of earth and also 


in the bilva fruit from the top of Mount Kailasa and from Vindhya Hill or 
from the Himalaya. Come from those places, be present in the branch of this 
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bilva tree. I have installed you here and should worship you. Be pleased. I 
pay obeisance to you, O Goddess. Give me strength, longevity, health, and 
wealth. 


Om devi candatmike candi candavigraha kdrini/ 
bilvasakham samdasritya tistha devaganaih saha. 


Om! O Goddess, you are dread incarnate and make terrific battle against 
Canda, the demon. Abiding in the branch of the bilva tree, please remain 
along with the other divine beings. 


The purohita next recites some Vedic verses: 


Om hamsah Sucisadvasurantariksa sad hota vedisad atithi durona sat/ 
nrsad varasad vyomasad avjdgojd rtaja adrija rtam brhat. [RV.4.40.5] 


Om! The Hamsa homed in light, the Vasu in midair, the priest beside the 
altar, in the house the guest, 

Dweller in noblest place, mid men, in truth, in sky, born of flood, kine, 
truth, mountain, he is holy Law. 


Om pra tad visnuh stavate viryena mrgo na bhimah kucaro giristhah/ 
yasyorusu trisu vikramanesvadhiksiyanti bhuvanani viva. — [RV.1.154.2] 


Om! For this mighty deed is Visnu lauded, like some wild beast, dread, 
prowling, mountain-roaming; 

He within whose three wide-extended paces all living creatures have their 
habitation.*? 


Om visnur yonim kalpayatu tvasta riipani pimsatul/ 
a sincatu prajapatir dhata garbham dadhdatu te. [RV.10.184.1] 


Om! May Visnu form and mould the womb, may Tvastar duly shape the forms, 
Prajapati infuse the stream, and Dhatar lay the germ for thee.* 


Om tat savitur varenyam [RV.3.62.10] 
Om! May we attain that excellent glory of Savitr the God. 


Om tryambakam yajamahe sugandhim pustibardhanam urvarukamiva 
bandhanan mytyor murksiya ma mrtat. [RV.7.59.12] 


Om! Tryambaka we worship, sweet augmenter of prosperity. 
As from its stem the cucumber, so may I be released from death, not reft 
of immortality. 


This Vedic verse serves as an interpretive resource. It refers to the removal 
of a seed-bearing fruit, the cucumber, from its stem. A cucumber or melon, 
is often offered to Durga as a surrogate of the animal (or human) sacrifice. 
The head of the animal, which is the fruit of the body, is separated from the 
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body (the stem) during the sacrifice, resulting not in death but immortality for 
the sacrificial victim. 

The purohita then reads the Devi Gayatri. Following this he utters more 
verses: 


Om devi tvam jagatam matah srsti samharakarini/ 
patrikdsu samastasu sannidhyamiha kalpaya. 


Om! O Goddess, you are the mother of the world and the agent of creation 
and dissolution. Make your presence here in all the plants and herbs. 


Om pallavaisca phalopetaih sakhabhih surandyike/ 
pallave samsthite devi pitijam grhna prasida me. 


Om! In the twigs, branches attached with fruit, O Leader of the divine 
beings, abiding in the twigs, after receiving my ritual worship, be pleased 
with me. 


Om dvahayani devi tvam mrnmaye Sriphale ’ pi cal 
sthirdtyantam hi no bhiitvad ghre kamaprada bhava. 


Om! I invoke you, O Goddess, in the earthen image and also in the bilva 
fruit. Being steadily established here, be the giver of fulfillment of all 
desires. 


Om candike candariipasi suratejomahdavale/ 
pravisya tistha yajiie ’smin yavat pitjam karomyaham. 
Om! O Candika, you are terrific in form. You have enormous strength/might 


born of the divine energy (tejas) of the gods. Please enter in the altar of 
rituals (yajfa), and stay here so long as I am engaged in worshipping you. 


The Devi has been successfully invoked into all her representative forms, 
including the navapatrika and bilva fruit, as well as the earthen image (mrnmayi 
murti). 


Caksur Dana (Giving Eyesight) 


Now that the Devi has come to reside in the image, the purohita pro- 
ceeds to give the image eyesight (caksur dana). He takes collyrium (kajjala), 
which has been prepared and placed on a bilva leaf, and with the blunt end 
of another bilva leaf he applies it to the eyes of the image, while uttering: 


1. For the right eye 


Om citram devandm udagddanikam cak surmitrasya varunasydgnel 
apra dyava prthivim cantarik samatho svah. [RV.1.115.1] 
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Om! The brilliant presence of the Gods has risen, the eye of Mitra, Varuna, 
and Agni. 

The soul of all that moveth not or moveth, the Sun hath filled the air and 
earth and heaven. 


2. For the left eye 


Om tac caksur devahitam sukramuccarat pasyema saradah satam/ 
jivema Saradah Satam. [RV.7.66.16] 


Om! A hundred autumns may we see that bright Eye, God-ordained, arise: 
A hundred autumns may we live. 


3. For the third upper eye: 
Devi Gayatri Mantra. 


In the installation of any mirti into a place of worship (pitjdlaya) such 
as a temple, the ritual of giving eyesight (caksur dana), along with the instal- 
lation of vital energy (prdna pratisthd) which follows, is a climax point. The 
first rite activates the faculty of vision, so important for the lay worshipper’s 
devotional interaction with the deity, where reciprocation of sight (darsana) 
is central. The second rite brings the image to life. The image and a desig- 
nated space around it is thereafter treated with utmost reverence. In the Lahiri 
home, hereafter, the entire north porch that served as the shrine space, was 
off-limits to everyone except those directly involved in the worship rites. 


Prana Pratistha (Installation of Vital Energy) 


The purohita next installs vital life energy (prdna) into the image. He 
begins by touching the heart of the marti with a flower, saying: 


Om aim hrim krom gam ram lam vam Sam sam sam haum ham sah durgdadyah 
prdna iha pranah. 

Om! Let the vital energy (prdna) come through the utterance of these syllables. 
Om aim hrim krom, ..., ham sah durga devyah jiva iha stitha. 


Om! Let the soul (jiva) of Durga come through the utterance of these syllables. 
Om aim hrim krom, ..., ham sah durga devyah sarvendrtyani iha stitha. 
Om! Let all sense and motor organs come with the utterance of these syllables. 


Om aim hrim krom, ..., ham sah durgd devyah vakmanascaksuh stvak 
Srotra ghrdna prana iha gatya sukham ciram tisthantu svahda. 
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Om! Let the speech, mind, eye, touch, hearing, organs of smell, and all the 
vital energies after coming over here remain comfortably in this body. 


This ritual of installing life into the clay image is crucial in furthering 
our understanding of the Durga Puja (or any pijd). One clearly sees that the 
Devi is brought into material existence through the installation of various 
elements (tattva) of creation, such as life force, soul, sense organs, and vital 
energies into an image constructed of the gross elements. Through the activi- 
ties of pijd, however, devotees too engage in a process. From their initial 
purifications through to their devotional offerings, devotees elevate their own 
constituent elements in order to meet the deity (halfway so to speak) in a 
profound communion of substance. 

The purohita then utters a Vedic verse: 


Om mano jiitir jusatamdjyasya brhaspatir yajnamimam tano tul 

aristam yajnam samimam dadhatu vi$vedevdasa iha mddayantam om pratistha. 
Asyai pranah ksarantu cal asyai devatd sankhyai svahda. 

[SB.1.7.4.22]. 


Om! Enjoy the pleasure of the essence of the mind in the form of clarified 
butter. May Brhaspati make this oblation wide and make this sacrifice aus- 
picious. And may all the Visvadevas (gods of the universe), after establish- 
ing themselves here, with the utterance of “Om” (signifying acceptance), 
enjoy. 


He recites this while touching the body of the image with the gesture of the 
lapping flame of fire (/eliha mudrd) in which the thumb touches the bottom 
of the ring finger. Pandit Chakravarty explained that this mudrd symbolized/ 
actualized the spark of vital energy, of life, taking flame in the image. 

The purohita next repeats the procedure for each of the other clay im- 
ages, including the demon, imbuing them with life. 


Worship of Durga Embodied in the Clay Image 


Before offering anything to the Devi, the purohita sprinkles purified 
water from its vessel, consecrating his seat and the altar, uttering: 


Vam dsandya namah. Vam! Homage to the seat. 


Seating himself, he then offers a flower and sandalwood paste over the 
sacrificial offering vessel (kod) saying: 


Om adhipataye Srivisnave namah. Om! Obeisance to the overlord Sri Visnu. 
Idam dsanam/ Om durge durge durgdyai namah. 
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This is a seat. Om! O Durga, O Durga. Obeisance to Durga.* 


He now proceeds to worship Durga in the earthen image with an elaborated 
form of the sixteen-part devotional service (sodaSopacdara).*° 


1. Asana (Seat) 
With folded hands he says: 
Om dsanam grhna carvangi nana ratna vinirmitam!/ 
grhdnedam jaganmatah prasida bhagavatyume. 
Om! Please receive this seat studded with various jewels, O Mother of the 
Universe, and be propitiated. 
2. Svagatam (Welcome) 


Uttering the root mantra (milamantra) of the Goddess, he states: 


Om dum durgdyai namah. Om durge iha svagatam? Svagatam astu. 


Om! Dum! Obeisance to Durga. 
Om! Durga, do you feel welcome here? Be welcome here. 


3. Pddya (Water for Washing Feet) 


Taking some water in the smaller copper ladle (kusi), he offers it to Durga 
for washing her feet: 


Om pddyam grhna mahddevi sarva duhkha paharakaml 
trdyasva varade devi namaste Sankarapriye. 


Om! Please, Great Goddess, receive this offering of a washing of your feet. 
It is the remover of all kinds of pain. Please protect me, O giver of boons. 
I offer my obeisance to the beloved of Sankara, thus. 


4. Argha/Arghya (Offering) 


Placing some dirvd grass, washed rice, and bilva patra in a conch vessel 
(Sankha), he offers it to Durga: 


Om dirvaksata samadyuktam bilva patram tathd param/ 
Sobhanam sankhapatrastham grhanarghyam harapriye/ 
nana tirthodbhavam vari kunkamdadi susitalam/ 
grhanarghyam idam devi vigesvari namo’ stute. 
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Om! O beloved of Hara, accept my offering of this diarvd, rice, bilva leaf, 
and placed in the most beautiful conch vessel. The water comes from many 
holy tirthas, has been made cool by adding saffron (kunkuma) and other 
things. Please accept this offering (arghya) from me, O Goddess. I am 
paying obeisance to you, O Mistress of the World. 


5. Acamaniya (Water for Sipping or Rinsing the Mouth) 


Offering some water in the kusi, he utters: 


Om mandakinydstu yadvari sarvapdpaharam Subham/ 
grhadndcamaniyam tvam maya bhaktyd niveditam/ 
idam dGpo maya bhaktya tava pdanitale ’rpital 
dcamaya mahddevi prita $antim prayacchame. 


Om! The water that has come from Mandakini is auspicious and also the 
remover of all sins. Please accept this water for the purpose of sipping. This 
water has been presented by me into your hand out of devotion to you. You 
may wash your mouth and, thus satisfied, O Great Goddess, offer me peace. 


6. Madhuparka (Honeyed Mixture) 
He takes a fist-sized container (Hindi: kaford) of brass or silver containing honey 
(madhu), ghee (ghrta), and curd (dadhi). Since certain items (e.g., solids) require 
more purification than others (e.g., liquids), he first purifies it by saying: 

Vam madhuparkdya namah. Vam! Obeisance to the madhuparka. 


He then utters: 


Om madhuparkam mahddevi brahmddyaih parikalpitam/ 
maya niveditam bhaktyad grhana paramesvari. 


Om! This honeyed mixture, O Great Goddess, was invented by Brahma and 
others. It has been offered to you out of devotion. Please accept it, O 
Supreme Lady. 
6a. Punar Acamaniya (Again) 
7. Sndniyam (Bathing) 


The purohita offers Durga water for bathing, saying: 


Om jalanca Ssitalam svaccham idam $uddham manoharaml/ 
sndnartham te maya bhaktya kalpitam pratigrhyatam. 
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Om! Cool, clear, pure, nice water I have arranged for your bath. Please 
accept it. 


7a. Punar Acamantya (Again) 
8. Vastra (Clothing) 
Offering a new sdri, after purifying it (with the bija “Vam’’) he says: 


Om bahutantu samadyuktam patta siitradi nirmitam/ 
vdso devi susuklaiica grhadnavaravarnini/ 
tantusantdna samyuktam rafijitam rdgavastundal 
durge devi bhaja pritim vdsaste paridhiyatam. 


Om! It is made of many threads and is composed of silken threads. It is 
white, and it is colored. O goddess Durga, be satisfied after wearing it. It is 
one which has many stretched threads and is colored with dyes. O goddess 
Durga, be satisfied and put this cloth on as your own. 


8a. Punar Acamaniya (Again) 
9. Alankara (Ornamentation) 


The ornaments are first purified and then offered. (A small silver ring may be 
offered as a token of ornaments): 


Om divya ratna samdyuktah vahnibhanusamaprabhah!/ 

gatrani Sobhayisyanti alankarah suresvari. 

These ornaments are studded with divine gems and shine like fire and the 
sun. They will adorn your limbs, O Queen of the Gods. 


10. Sankha Alankara (Ornamentation with Conch-shell Bangles) 


He utters: 


Om Sankhafica vividham citram bahundfica vibhiisanam!/ 
maya niveditam bhaktyd sankhajica pratigrhyatam. 


Om! The bangles made of conch shell are of various types. They decorate 
your arms and wrists. I have offered these with devotion. Please accept 
these conch-shell bangles. 


During this time other items of jewelery and personal feminine ornamentation are 
offered. These may include a bottle of the red-colored dye (/ac) with which 
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women paint their feet (Sanskrit/Bengali alaktaka/altd), combs, a small mirror, 
an iron bangle, which is the sign of a married woman (sadhava), and a small basket. 
All such items offered to the Devi go to the purohita, who probably turns them over 
to his wife. In large religious community pajds (e.g., Anandamayt Ma Asrama), 
where numerous items may be offered by wealthy patrons, these donations are 
often kept in trust and given to needy women (as a wedding sari, for instance). 


11. Gandha (Fragrant Ointment) 


Taking some sandalwood paste in his fingers, the purohita says: 


Om Sarirante na janami cestam naiva ca naiva cal 
mam raksa sarvato devi gandhd netdn grhdna ca. 


Om! I do not know what form you have, and I am quite unknowing of your 
activity. Please protect me from all sides, and please accept this sandalwood 
paste. 


This is another example of important insights conveyed by the litany. The 
prayers reveal that despite the myriad visible forms in which the Devi is to 
be embodied in this pijd, the purohita/votary admits that her true form and 
activity is ultimately mysterious. 


12. Puspa (Flowers) 


While offering some flower garlands (puspamdla) to the Goddess, he says: 


Om puspam manoharam divyam sugandham devanirmitam/ 
hrdyam adbhiitam adghreyam devi dattam pragrhyatam. 


Om! Flowers, fascinating, divine, fragrant, created by the divine hand, very 
lovely, unique (hard to obtain), worthy to be smelled, which are being 
offered to you, O Devi, please accept them. 


13. Dhipa (Fragrant Incense) 


Since stick incense (Hindi: agarbatti) is considered unsuitably meager for such 
a grand piijd, he makes an offering of powdered incense in a vessel, saying: 


Om vanaspati rasa divyo gandhddhyah sumanoharah/ 
maya nivedito bhaktya dhiipo ’yam pratigrhyatam. 


Om! This incense is the sap/essence of big trees. It is a heavenly thing full 
of fragrance and pleasing to the mind. I have offered this to you with 
devotion. Please accept this incense. 
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14. Dipa (Lamp) 
Waving a ghee lamp (often multiwicked) in front of the Goddess, he says: 


Om agnir jyotiravijyotiscandrajyotistathaiva cal 
jyotisamuttamo durge dipo ’yam pratigrhyatam. 


Om! The light of fire, the sun’s light, the moon’s light, among all of them 
this lamp is the best. O Durga, please accept it. 


15. Sindira (Vermillion) 


The purohita touches a small spot of vermillion (sindiara) on the forehead of 
the Goddess at the top of, but within a slightly larger spot of sandalwood 
paste (candana). He says: 


Om candanena samdyuktam sindiiram bhdlabhiisanam! 
ripadyutikaram devi candike grhna mastake. 

Om candikayai vidmahe bhagavatyai dhimahi tanno gauri pracodaydt. 
Om idam sindiratilakam/ 

Om durge durge raksani svahal 

Hrim durgdyai devyai namah. 


Om! This vermillion is associated with sandalwood paste. It decorates the 
forehead and manifests illumination of the form. O Candika, please accept 
this on your forehead. 

Om! The Candi Gayatri 

Om! O Durga, O Durga, O Protectress Svaha! 

Hrim! Obeisance to Goddess Durga. 


16. Kajjala (Collyrium) 
He offers collyrium on a bilva leaf to the Devi, saying: 


Om namaste sarvadevesi namaste Sankarapriyel 
caksusdmanjanam hrdyam devi dattam pragrhyatam. 


Om! O Goddess of all Gods, I bow to the beloved of Sankara. This col- 
lyrium, which I offer to you, is pleasant to the eye. Please accept it. 


17. Naivedya (Food Offering) 


Washed rice heaped in a pile served in a spacious plate with fruits 
(bananas, etc.) on the top, and large, specially shaped pieces of coconut, 
sweet balls, etc. are offered. There might be special cakes (tala) made with 
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palmyra palm fruit juice. The whole configuration resembles a mountain, at 
the base of which other fruits are placed. The purohita first purifies the food 
and then offers it saying: 


Om amdannam ghrtasamyuktam phalatambula samyuktam!/ 
maya niveditam bhaktya Gmannam pratigrhyatam. 


Om! This uncooked food (4€mdnnam) is associated with clarified butter, 
fruits, and betel nuts. This uncooked food which is offered by me, please 
accept it. 


Next, another separate offering of fruits and other prepared but uncooked 
foods are offered: 


Om phalamilani sarvani grdmydaranyani yani cal 
ndandavidhasugandhini grhna devi mamdaciram. 


Om! Fruits and roots that have come from villages and grew in the forest, 
they have different smells. Please accept them as my offering. 


The naivedya consists of uncooked or minimally cooked food. Fruits 
and roots, associated with villages and forests, are also offered to the Devi, 
linking her with agricultural and “gatherer” peoples. It supplements our un- 
derstanding of her epithet, Vanadurga (Durga of the Forest), and her connec- 
tion to such forest tribes as the Sabaras. 


18. Bilva Patra (Wood-apple Leaf) 
Next he offers bilva patras to the Goddess while uttering the Durga Mantra: 


Om durge durge raksani svaha/ Hrim durgdyai devyai namah. 


Om! O Durga, O Durga, O Protectress Svaha! 
Hrim! Obeisance to Goddess Durga! 


Throughout the pijd one notes that such items as the conch shell (Sankha) 
and bilva leaf, which are unambiguously forms of the Devi, are offered back 
up to her. This observation naturally leads to the recognition that there is an 
implicit identification between each of the offered materials and the manifest 
form of Goddess herself. 


19. Panartha Jalam (Water for Drinking) 


The purohita offers clear water for drinking: 
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Om jalanca sitalam svaccham sugandhi sumanoharaml/ 
maya niveditam bhaktya paniyam pratigrhyatam. 


Om! Water which is cool, clear, fragrant, pleasing to the mind, I have 
offered with devotion as drinking water. Please accept it. 


20. Tambula (Betel) 


Betel leaf and betel nut are offered separately (not mixed, as in the common 
preparation of pdn): 


Om phalapatra samayuktam karpirena suvasitam/ 
maya niveditam bhaktya tambulam pratigrhyatam. 


Om! This betel, associated with betel nut and leaf, fragranced with camphor, 
is offered to you with devotion. Please accept it. 


21. Darvd Grass 


He offers dirvd grass that has been woven into a thread: 


Om namaste sarvadevesi namaste sukha moksade/ 
durvam grhana devi tvam mam nistaraya sarvatah. 


Om! I bow to you supreme Goddess, the giver of happiness and liberation. 
Please accept this diirvd grass, and rescue me from every quarter. 


22. Bilvapatramala (Garland of Wood-apple Leaves) 


He presents a garland of bilva leaves to her: 


Om amrtodbhavam sriyuktam mahddevapriyam sadal 
pavitram te prayacchami Sriphaliyam suresvari. 


Om! I am giving you this pure, sacred thing born of the bilva (Sriphala) tree, 
O Goddess of all Gods. It emerged from nectar. It is associated with aus- 
piciousness and has always been beloved to Siva. 


Bilva leaves are believed to contain pdrada (mercury/quicksilver), which is 
understood to be the semen of Siva. This adds to its medicinal potency. 


23. Puspamald (Flower Garland) 


The purohita offers an exceptionally beautiful flower garland to the Devi, 
saying: 
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Om siitrena grathitam malyam ndndpuspasamanvitam!/ 
Sriyuktam lambamananca grhdna paramevsari. 


Om! This garland has been woven by means of a thread (siitra). It is asso- 
ciated with different kinds of flowers. It looks beautiful when it hangs on 
the neck. Please accept this, O Supreme Goddess. 


23a. Puspa 


He now recites the Gayatrt Mantra while offering a handful of flowers 
three times to the Goddess. 


23b. Darpana (Mirror) 
He then allows the Devi to see her reflection in the mirror. 
23c. Padya, Argha, Punar Acamantya 


Again he offers water for her feet (pddya), diirvad grass and washed rice 
(argha), and water for sipping (@camaniya). 


24. Anna/Bhoga (Cooked Food) 


What follows is an extremely important participatory portion of the 
ritual, wherein someone, perhaps the woman who has herself prepared the 
cooked food, brings it directly from the kitchen to the place of worship. In 
the Lahiris’ home, it was Mrs. Lahiri who used to carry the food down from 
the kitchen. Purified and purifying water was sprinkled before her, and her 
pathway was cleared of any persons who might defile the offering. As Mrs. 
Lahiri explained, there are three occasions for bhoga at the Lahiri home: 
“Balya bhog” in the morning, “Madhyana bhog” in the afternoon, and “Ratri 
bhog” at night. They consist of rice, many varieties of curry, sweets, and 
curd. Preparation and handling of the cooked-food offerings are restricted to 
married women who are not menstruating, or women who are past meno- 
pause. Furthermore, for the pajd of Durga and Kali, these women must have 
received a special initiation (diksd@). Premenarche girls are pure and entitled 
to handle the uncooked food offerings. 

One of Mr. Lahiri’s son-in-laws told me that either men or women, 
provided they were brdhmanas with initiation, could prepare the food, but 
“women have been preferred for so long that it has become a custom (riti).” 
Decades ago in Banaras there was apparently an abundance of such initiated 
women, often widows, who would volunteer their services to prepare the 
bhoga or do so for a fee. However, as the culture modernizes, and the 
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conceptions of lifestyle options after widowhood have begun to change, there 
are far fewer initiated widows available. This, the Lahiris explained, is one 
of the factors that has led to a reduction in the elaborateness of the bhoga 
preparations of their puja. Nevertheless, since the Durga Puja is the most 
important annual festival among Bengali Saktas, the cook’s preparations will 
surely include some of her finest dishes, such as special curries and sweets. 
The initiated postmenopausal woman’s cooking activities in the kitchen are 
likely to be as elaborate as the purohita’s in the place of worship. The kitchen 
is an area of sanctity, restricted to the initiated. In the ritual of the cooked- 
food offerings, the activities of these two specialists connect. 

The elaborate food preparations are consumed by the Devi in her manifest 
form. After she has consumed the food, it will be called bhoga prasdda (blessed 
food) and will be consumed by the votaries. The Lahiris distribute the bhoga 
prasdda to whomever is present regardless of their caste or relationship to the 
family. A portion of the bhoga is also delivered to the purohita’s home. 

To conduct this offering the purohita clears the precincts in front of the 
Goddess and after drawing a yantra, places the cooked food (anna/bhoga) on 
it. The purohita now offers that cooked food to the Devi, the navapatrikd, 
and other deities present, praying: 


Om annam caturvidham devi rasaih sadbhih samanvitam/ 

uttamam pranadajicaiva grhana mama bhavatah. 

Om! Food of four types, flavored with six kinds of tastes, it is excellent and 
the giver of life. Please accept it from my sincere sentiment (bhdvatah).*” 


25. Paramdanna (Supreme Food) 


Next he offers the Devi paramdnna (i.e., rice cooked in milk, ghee, and 
sweetened with raisins, etc.), similar to the preparation known as khira in 
Hindi. 


Om gavyasarpih samayuktam ndnamadhura samayuktam/ 
maya niveditam bhaktya paramannam pragrhyatam. 


Om! The milk of the cow and a slight amount of ghee mixed with some 
other sweets, I have offered this supreme food with devotion. 


26. Pistaka (Cakes) 
Then the purohita offers pistaka (i.e., cakes of different kinds, always cooked): 


Om amrtayaih racitam divyam nandariipa vinirmitam/ 
pistakam vividham devi grhadna mama bhavatah. 
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Om! These cakes have been prepared as if with nectar. It is a heavenly 
delicacy made into different shapes. These varieties of cakes which I offer 
to you should be accepted. 


27. Modaka (Sweet Balls) 


Next he offers sweet balls (Sanskrit/Hindi: modaka/laddu), perhaps made 
from coconut or puffed rice mixed with molasses: 


Om modakam svaddu samyuktam Sarkardadi vimiSritam! 
suramyam madhuram bhojyam devi dattam pragrhyatam. 


Om! These very tasty sweet balls, mixed with sugar and other ingredients, 
are very sweet and edible. I have given them over to you. Please accept 
them. 


27a. Paniyam Jalam (Water for Drinking) 
Again he offers drinking water (pdniyam jalam) to the Devi. 
28. Prandma/Vandana (Homage/Obeisance) 


The purohita finishes off the devotional service by reciting the namaskdra 
mantra as an obeisance to Durga. 


Om sarva mangala mangalye sive sarvartha sadhike 
Saranye tryambake gauri nardyani namo’ stute. [DSS.11.9] 


You are the abode of all auspiciousness. O consort of Siva, you are the giver 
of every kind of object (you are the means by which one can achieve all 
sorts of desired ends). You are the last resort, O mother of the three gods, 
salutations to you O Gauri, O Narayant. 


INVOCATION AND WorsuHiP OF NINE GODDESSES IN THE NAVAPATRIKA 


The purohita now commences worship of the navapatrikd separately. If 
there was an unambiguous underlying rationale for the choice of these specific 
nine plants to embody the corresponding goddesses, it has been lost. How- 
ever, one discerns a variety of characteristics, sometimes the plant’s name, 
appearance, or usefulness, which seems to be at the root of the choices.** 


1. The purohita invokes the goddess Brahman in the plantain (rambha).* 
Rambha is the name of a heavenly damsel (apsaras) considered to be the 
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most beautiful woman in Indra’s paradise. The term kadali or plantain tree is 
commonly used to refer to a beautiful young woman, and as previously men- 
tioned, the navapatrikd is often regarded as a young “banana wife “(kala bou). 
Perhaps it was selected in allusion to the Devi’s feminine allure. Furthermore, 
virtually all parts of the plantain tree (including the fruit) are regarded as useful. 
For instance, the leaves are used as plates. This aspect of the plant could allude 
to the Devi’s beneficence through providing nourishment, shelter, and so on. 


The purohita utters: 


Om rambhadhisthatri brahmdani 
ihdgaccha iha tistha atradhisthanam kuru mama piijam grhdna. 
Om rambhadhisthatryai brahmanyai namah. 


Om! O Brahmani, who abides in the Rambha (plantain), come here, stay 
here, take up residence here. Please accept my worship. 
Om! Obeisance to Brahmani who abides in the Rambha. 


He offers a ten-part devotional service (daSopacdra) to her ending with an 
obeisance (namaskdra) in which she is worshipped as Durga. He says: 


Om durge devi samagaccha sannidhyamiha kalpaya 
rambhariipena sarvatra §antim kuru namo’ stute. 


Om! O Goddess Durga, come over here and remain close to this place in the 
form of the plantain (rambha) tree. Offer peace everywhere. I pay obeisance 
to you. 


2. He repeats the procedure for the Kacvi (Edible Arum) (Araceae colocasia 
antiquorum) plant, invoking the goddess Kalika. The kacvi is a black-stemmed 
plant, perhaps selected to allude to the dark skin of the goddess Kalika. It is 
known for its fist-sized, succulent root, which when soft resembles meat. It 
may be prepared into a sweet. He utters: 


Om kacvddhisthatri kdlike 
ihdgaccha iha tistha atradhisthanam kuru mama piijjam grhdna. 
Om kacvadhisthatryai kalikayai namah. 


and worshipping her with: 


Om mahisdsura yuddhesu kacvibhitasi suvrate/ 
mama cdnugrahdarthaya agatdsi harapriye. 


Om! O Beloved of Hara, you turned yourself into Kacvi during the war with 
the demon Mahisa. You have come over here only to bestow favor on me. 
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3. In the turmeric (haridrd) he invokes Durga. The deep yellow color of 
turmeric (Curcuma longa), an ubiquitous spice in Indian curries, may also 
allude to the color of Durga’s skin, which is often referred to as being like 
molten gold (tapta kdfcana). He utters: 


Om haridradhisthatri durge ihagaccha tha tistha .. . 
Om haridradhisthatryai durgdyai namah. 


and worships her with: 


Om haridre varade devi umdariipdsi suvrate 
mama vighnavindsdya prasida tvam harapriye. 


Om! O Turmeric, you have the characteristics of both Siva and Uma, and 
for the removal of my obstacles, please accept my offering and be pleased, 
O beloved of Hara. 


4. In the Jayantt creeper he invokes the goddess Kartik.” Jayanti is the 
feminine form of Jayanta, meaning “victorious one,” an epithet of Kartikeya, 
the war god. Perhaps this is why the plant is chosen to represent the goddess 
Kartiki. Durga is herself linked with Kartikeya in the clay images complex 
of the Durga Pija, where she is regarded by most devotees as his mother. In 
the Devi Kavaca, an appendage of the Durgd Saptasati, Durga is known by 
the epithet, Skandamata (Mother of Skanda/Kartikeya), the fifth of her nine 
forms. Jayanti also refers to the sprouted grain planted on the earthen altar 
during Navaratra, which is harvested on the last day. The leaves of the Jayanti 
plant are used to treat fevers. 


Om jayantyadhisthatri kartiki ihdgaccha . . . 
Om jayantyadhisthatryai kartikyai namah. 


He worships her saying: 


Om nisumbha sumbhamathane sendraih devaganaih sahal 
jayanti piijitasi tvam asmakam varada bhava. 


Om! In the war of Sumbha and Nisumbha with Indra and the other gods, 
she who killed them is Jayanti. O Jayanti, you have been worshipped here. 
Be the bestower of boons to us.*! 


5. In the wood-apple (bilva) tree (Aegle marmelos), he invokes the goddess 
Siva. The bilva fruit is associated with Siva for a number of reasons. For 
instance, its trifoliate leaves resemble his trident, and its leaves are believed 
to contain mercury, which is his semen. So it is appropriately linked to the 
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goddess Siva. The fruit of the bilva tree, which has many medicinal proper- 
ties, is also prepared into a beverage renowned for its cooling effect in the 
summer heat. It is also used to treat digestive problems. The purohita utters: 


Om bilvavrksGdhisthatri Sive ihdgaccha .. . 
Om bilvavrksadhisthatryai Sivayai namah 


offering obeisance with: 


Om mahddevapriyakaro vasudevapriyah sadal 
umdapritikaro vrksa bilvariipo namo ’ stute. 


Om! Whatever you do is always favored by Siva and Vasudeva. O tree, you 
cause delight to Uma. I pay obeisance to you who are in the form of the bilva. 


Here the bilva (Sriphala), and thus the Devi, is explicitly connected to both 
Siva and Visnu (as Vasudeva). 


6. He invokes the goddess Raktadantika (She whose Teeth are Bloodied) in 
the pomegranate (dddimi). The numerous succulent red pods of the pome- 
granate (Punica granatum) fruit and the plant’s red flowers, forge an obvious 
connection with the red teeth of Raktadantika. He utters: 


Om dddimyadhisthatri raktadantike ihadgaccha . . . 
Om dadimyadhisthatryai raktadantikayai namah. 


worshipping her with: 


Om dadimi tvam pura yuddhe raktabijasya sammukhe/ 
umdakaryam krtam yasmddasmakam varadda bhava. 


Om! O Pomegranate (dddimi), in former times, while warring against 
Raktabija you have done the duty handed over by Uma well. Therefore, 
please be the bestower of boons on us.’” 


7. In the Asoka (Jonesia aSoka) tree, he invokes the goddess Sokarahita (She 
who Frees from Grief).The word afoka which means “without grief,” is itself 
a near synonym for Sokarahita and perhaps figures strongly in the reason 
behind the choice. The Asoka tree produces red flowers and can be induced 
to blossom, according to legend, when struck by the red-lacquered feet of a 
maiden wearing jingling anklets. According to Ostér (1980:191), the Asoka 
is Visnu’s tree and has medicinal properties. Barren women are said to be- 
come fertile if they eat its leaves during certain rituals. The leaves are cus- 
tomarily hung in clusters as decorations. The purohita utters: 
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Om asokadhisthdatri sokarahite ihdgaccha .. . 
Om asokadhisthatryai sokarahitayai namah 


paying obeisance with: 


Om harapritikaro vrksa hyasoka sokanadsanah!/ 
durgapritikaro yasman madmasokam sada kuru. 


Om! O Tree, you had always been doing deeds favored by Siva. O Tree, 
you are called Asoka, the remover of the pangs of separation. As you cause 
delight in Durga, please get me free from grief (the sadness of bereavement). 


8. He invokes Camunda in the Mana, a long-stemmed, broad-leaved plant 
(perhaps a variety of Kacvi). The thick stem (six to eight inches in diameter) 
is the source of delicious food preparations, and the leaves are used for 
protection from rain. He utters: 


Om manadhisthatri camunde ihdgaccha . . . 
Om manadhisthatryai camundyai namah 


and propitiates her with: 


Om yasya patre vaseddevi madnavrksah Sacipriyah/ 
mama cadnugraharthaya piijam grhdna prasida me. 
Om! The Maina plant is favoured by Saci, the beloved of Indra. Here the 


Goddess abides in the leaf. For bestowing grace to me, please accept my 
offering and be pleased.” 


9. In the rice paddy (dhdnya), he invokes Laksmi. The identification of Laksmi, 
the Goddess of Fortune, with rice (Oryza sativa) is obvious. Rice is the staple 
food of most Hindus. Bengalis quip that without rice in a meal, one has not 
eaten at all. The purohita utters: 


Om dhanydadhisthatri laksmi ihdgaccha . . . 
Om dhanydadhisthatryai laksmyai namah 


worshipping her with: 
Om jagatah pradna raksartham brahmana nirmitam pural 


umapriti karam dhanyam tasmattvam raksa mam sada. 


Om! For keeping the world alive, O paddy, you have been created by 
Brahma in ancient times. It is favored by Uma. Please protect us for this 
reason. 
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Lastly, he worships the navapatrikd as a whole with the following mantra: 


Om navapatrikadvasinyai durgdyai namah. 
Om patrike navadurge tvam mahddeva manoramel 
pijadm samastam sanigrhya raksa mam tridasesvari. 


Om! O the divine Goddess of all the gods, you have assumed these nine 
forms of Durga in nine different plants and leaves. You are dear to Lord 
Siva. After accepting all my offerings, please protect us. 


OFFERINGS TO THE DikPALAS (DIRECTIONAL GUARDIANS) 


The purohita now offers flowers to the lords of the directions (dikpdla): 


In the East, Indra: Ete gandhapuspe/ Om indrdya namah. 

In the SE, Agni: Om agnaye namah. 
South, Yama: Om yamaya namah. 
SW, Nirrti: Om nirrtaye namah. 
West, Varuna: Om varundya namah. 
NW, Vayu: Om vayave namah. 
North, Kubera: Om kuverdya namah. 
NE, Isana: Om isandya namah. 
Zenith, ENE, Brahma: Om brahmane namah. 
Nadir, WSW,  Ananta: Om anantadya namah. 


INVOCATION AND WORSHIP OF THE CLAY IMAGES OF THE ATTENDING DEITIES 


The purohita proceeds to worship the deities attending Durga in the 
clay image cluster. He proceeds in the standard manner, first grasping a 
flower in the dhydna mudra by his heart, meditating on the deity, placing 
the flower on his head, worshipping the deity by mentally devotional ser- 
vice (mdnasopacdara), and finally by placing the flower in front of the image 
and repeating the meditation. He then invokes the deity into the image and 
worships it with devotional service (upacdra). He ends the service by ut- 
tering an obeisance (prandma) mantra, while making a deeply respectful 
bow in which both hands and his forehead touch the ground. Generally, on 
Saptami, a five-part service (paficopacdra) is used. The lengthy mantras 
that accompany offerings are not uttered here. The purohita merely offers 
up the various items quickly, saying, “This is an offering of flowers (for 
instance). Om! Obeisance to Ganesa. (Ete gandhapuspe/ om ganeSdya 
namah).” The attending deities venerated in this rite will each be wor- 
shipped at least once during the subsequent days with a full sixteen-part 
devotional service (sodasopacdara). 
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Ganesa 


The purohita begins with Ganesa, meditating thus: 
Om kharevam sthiilatanum gajendra vadanam lambodaram sundaram/ . . . 


(See the bodhana rite for full details) 


He invokes GaneSa into the image with: 


Om ganesa 
ihdgacchal iha tisthal iha sannidehi/ iha sannirudhasval mama pijam 
grhdna. 


completing the invocation with: 
Om gdm ganeSdya namah. 


He gives eyesight (caksur ddna) to the deity and installs vital energy (prdna 
pratistha). He worships GaneSa with devotional service ending with an obei- 
sance (prandma) mantra. 


Om devendra maulimandara karakanda kandarunah 
vighnadn harantu heramba carandmbuja renavah. 


Om! May the dust of your feet, O Heramba, remove all obstacles. These 
dusts have collected at your feet from the garland made of mandara flowers 
from the head of Indra and have become red and smeared with honey. 


Narayana and Siva 


In certain performances of Durga Puja, the deities Narayana and Siva 
are invoked and worshipped. Siva’s image often appears painted on the arch 
(cala), which rests over single-piece clay image clusters. In the Mitra family’s 
piijd, each deity’s image is housed in a separate shrine, and Siva and Rama 
(an incarnation [avatdra] of Visnu) are included among them. Narayana may 
be invoked and worshipped in homes of families having Vaisnava leanings. 
In the Lahiri home, the family deities are brought down from the shrine room 
on the second floor to the pijdlaya on the ground floor. Visnu/Narayana 
is worshipped as a sdlagrdma (a black, fossilized mollusk found in the 
Himilayas). Visnu and Siva (neither of whom necessarily have a tangible 
presence during the ritual in other locales) are linked to the Devi in a hier- 
archically ambiguous fashion. Visnu/Narayana is sometimes considered to be 
the deity who presides over the ritual, and Durga is often referred to as the 
beloved of Siva (Sankarapriyd). 
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Narayana 


Narayana is invoked and meditated on with the dhydna: 


Om Ssankhacakragadapadmadharam kamalalocanaml 
Suddhasphatikasankasam kvacinnilambujacchavim! 
garudopari ca dhydyet suklapadmdsanam harim/ 
Srivatsavaksasam S§antam vanamdaladharam paraml/ 
keyitrakundaladharam kirita mukutojjvalam/ 

laksmi sarasvati kantam siiryamandala madhyagam. 


Om! Narayana, with lotus eyes, having the color of pure crystal, is holding 
the conch shell, the discus, the club, and lotus. Or he may be meditated on 
as shining like a blue lotus sitting on Garuda. And this Hari should be 
meditated upon as seated on a white lotus. His chest is covered with a 
Srivatsa sign. He is very tranquil in appearance. A forest garland (vanamadld) 
is hanging on his chest.*4 He is wearing an armlet (kaydra) and shining with 
a crown and diadem (kirita). He is the beloved of Laksmi and Sarasvati and 
is seen inside the orb of the moon. 


His devotional service ends with this obeisance (prandma) mantra: 


Siva 


Om namo brahmanyadevaya go brahmanahitdaya cal 
jagaddhitaya krsnaya govindaya namo namah. 


Om! I pay obeisance to Narayana who is always engaged for the good of 
the universe. He is the person doing good to cattle and brahmanas. He is 
very awe-inspiring. I pay obeisance to Krsna and Govinda repeatedly. 


Siva is invoked and meditated upon with this dhydna: 


Om dhydnenityam mahesam rajatagirinibham! 
carucandravatamsam ratndkalpojjvalangaml/ 
parasumrgavarabhitihastam prasannam 
padmdsinam samantat stutamamaraganaih 
vydghrakrttivasanam visvadyam visvabijam 
nikhilabhayaharam paficavaktram trinetram. 


Om! One should always meditate on Siva, the Lord of gods. He is white like 
the color of the silver mountain, having the disc of the moon as the orna- 
ment of his crest. His limbs are very bright like heaps of shining jewels. In 
his four hands he holds an axe, a deer, and in the lower right, the gesture 
of the boon, and in the lower left, assurance. He appears to be very graceful, 
sitting in lotus posture, and from every side he is praised by a good number 
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of divinities. He is wearing the skin of a tiger. He is the primary cause and 
the seed of the universe. He is the remover of all sorts of misery. He has 
five faces with three eyes in each. 


His devotional service ends with this obeisance mantra: 


Om Sivaya Sadntaya kdranatrdyahetavel 
nivedayami catmadnam tvam gatih paramesvarah. 


Om! I pay obeisance to Siva, the tranquil one. He is the cause of three 
causes. I surrender myself, realizing that you are our ultimate resort. 


Kartikeya 
Next the purohita proceeds to meditate (dhydna) on Kartikeya: 


Om Sambhornandanam agnivarcasamudaradindraputrisutam/ 
§antam saktidharam saddnanamalam krtam/ 

bhasa nirjita hemakunkumagarudgorocana Sailajam/ 
dhydyeddaitya kulardanam suramudam tam kartikeyam mahah. 


Om! The son of Siva is bright like the flames of fire. He is also called the 
son of the daughters of Indra. He is quiet in appearance, holding the sakti 
weapon in his hand. He has six faces and is well decorated with ornaments. 
By his brightness, he has surpassed the brightness of gold, saffron (kunkuma), 
cow’s bile (gorocand), and resin (failaja). One should meditate on him as 
the defeater of the host of demons. He who elates the hearts of gods is 
Kartikeya. 


He finishes the devotional service with this obeisance mantra: 


Om kartikeya mahdbaga gaurihrdaya nandana/ 
kumara raksa mam deva daitydrdana namo ’ stute. 


Om! O great Kartikeya, you are the giver of delight to the heart of Gauri. 
O Kumara, please protect us. I pay obeisance to you who are the killer of 
demons. 


There are several points worth noting. Although this dhydna depicts 
Kartikeya with six faces, the clay murtis used for Durga Pija portray him as 
a single-faced, handsome prince (kumdra). He is considered by many devo- 
tees to be the youngest child of Durga (GaneSa is the eldest). If a male child 
is born slim and comely, he is said to be like Kartikeya; if stout and charm- 
ing, he is like GaneSa. Kartikeya’s traditional weapon is the Sakti, which 
means energy or power. The term sakti is most commonly used to refer to the 
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feminine divine energy that activates the cosmos. The feminine form of Sailaja 
(i.e., sailajd) is an epithet of Parvati/Durga (born of the mountain). In this 
context the word appears to refer to a yellow substance found in the moun- 
tains. Most likely, it is benzoin, a hard, fragrant, yellowish, balsamic resin 
from trees (genus Styrax) used in incense preparations and medications. 

The male deities are given ritual precedence over the female deities, and 
Ganeéa is always invoked and propitiated first. Having finished with them, he 
now proceeds to invoke the female goddesses. 


Laksmi 
Then Laksmi is meditated upon: 


Om kantya kaficana sannibham himagiriprakhyaiscaturbhi gajaih/ 
hastat ksipta hiranmayadmrtaghatair dsicyamanam sriyam/ 
vibhranam varam abjayugmam abhayam hastaih kiritojjvalam!/ 
ksaumdbaddhanitambabimbalalitém vande ’ravindasthitam. 


Om! In beauty she resembles gold. She is seen bathed by four elephants 
resembling the Himalaya mountains, with their trunks holding golden jars 
raising them above. She bears two lotuses, the boon-giving (vara), and 
assurance (abhaya) gestures. She is resplendent with her crown. Her but- 
tocks are nice, reflecting the brightness of the silken cloth. We pay obei- 
sance to the one who is seated on a red lotus. 


This dhyana corresponds to the form of Laksmi more commonly called Gajalaksmi 
(Laksmi with Elephants). It perhaps supports the placement of the elephant- 
headed god GaneSa beside her in the Durga Ptija image cluster.*° She is invoked 
into the image, worshipped, and rendered obeisance with the mantra: 


Om dhanam dhanyam dharaém dharmam kirtimayuryasah sriyam/ 
turagan dantiputransca mahdlaksmi prayacchame. 


Om! Give us wealth, crops, land, right morals (dharma), fame, longevity, 
good name, and beauty. Give us horses and elephants. O Mahalaksmi, give 
me all. 


Sarasvati 
Next Sarasvati is meditated upon with the dhydna: 
Om tarunasakalamindorvibhrati Subhrakantih/ 
kucabharanamitdngi sannisannd sitabje/ 


nijakara kamalodyallekhani pustaka Srih/ 
sakalavibhavasiddhaih patu vagdevata nah. 
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Om! Bearing the disc of the young moon (on her head), white in complex- 
ion, bent by the burden of her breasts, seated on a white lotus, she shines 
beautifully with a pen and a book in her hands. May the goddess of speech 
protect us and help us for the attainment of all wealth. 


She is invoked into the image, imbued with eyesight and vital energy, and 
worshipped. The devotional service ends with this obeisance mantra: 


Om sarasvati mahdabhdage vidye kamala locane/ 
visvariipe visdlaksi vidyam dehi namo ’ stute. 


Om! O eminent Sarasvati, learning personified, with eyes like a lotus, who 
assumes multifarious forms and has long eyes, I pay obeisance to you. Give 
us learning. 


Vahanas (Mounts) and Naga (Snake) 


The purohita then offers three handfuls of flowers, one after the other, 
worshipping all the mounts and Durga’s snake noose (ndgapdsa) saying: 
Om sdngo pangdyai savahandyai durgdyai namah. 


Om! Obeisance to Durga, and to the group of mud images, with their vehicles. 


He then makes quick offerings to the snake (sarpa), peacock (mayura), and 
the mouse (musika), saying: 


Om sarpaya namah/ Om mayurdya namah/ Om musikdya namah. 


The peacock is the vdhana of Kartikeya, though it is also associated with 
Sarasvati. The mouse is the mount of Ganesa. The snake is a noose that is 
wrapped around the limbs of the demon Mahisa. If Sarasvati’s swan mount 
and Laksmi’s owl are present in the image cluster, the purohita will quickly 
worship them as well. 


Mahasingha/Mahasimha and Mahisasura 


Both the great lion (mahdsingha) mount of Durga and the demon Mahisa 
have already been meditated upon and brought to life in the Durga dhydna 
(see before). He reinvokes the lion with: 


Om vajranakha damstrayudhaya mahasimhadya hum phat namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the great lion, armed with teeth and nails like thunder- 
bolts. Hum! Phat! 
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He makes offerings to Mahasimha, ending with the mantras: 


Om simha tvam sarvajantinam adhipo ’si mahabalal 

parvativahana sriman varam dehi namo ’ stute. 

Om dsanafncasi bhiitandm ndndlankdra bhiisitam/ 

merusrnga pratikasam simhdsana namo ’ stute. 

Om! You are the lord of all creatures (living beings), enormously mighty 
lion. You, auspicious one, are the vehicle of Parvati. Please bestow bless- 
ings on us. I pay obeisance to you. 

Om! You are the seat of all beings and decorated variously with different 
ornaments. You are like the pinnacle of Mount Meru. I pay homage to the 
seat in the form of a lion.” 


The purohita then offers devotional service to Mahisasura, paying homage to 
him with the mantra: 


Om mahisdsurdya namah. Om! Homage to Mahisasura. 


ADORATION OF DuRGA 
Durga Japa 


Now that the entire image cluster is alive and active, the purohita re- 
peats a mantra of Durga, at least ten times. 


Om dum durgdyai namah. Om! Dum! Obeisance to Durga! 
Arati 


Next he performs an drati to Durga using the following items. The term 
“drati” is often used synonymously with “dipopacdra” (devotional service 
with a lamp). It is related to (even possibly derived from) the word “ardtrika” 
which refers to worship at night (rdtri), in which light is waved in front of 
the image. Arati may also be derived from the verbal root, aram, meaning “to 
take delight.” This latter connotation seems appropriate for the activity de- 
scribed here, since it is not just light but a number of honorific items that are 
passed before the Devi. 

The purohita waves before the Devi: 


1. Incense (dhapa) in a container. 


2. A lamp (dipa) with at least five wicks. 
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3. A conch shell (Sankha) with water in it. 


4. Washed clothes (vastra). Normally these are new items of clothing (Hindi: 
sari or dhoti) which have been previously washed. It deserves some reflection, 
since new clothes (many of which are worn by the patron’s family during 
Durga Puja) are not generally prewashed. Perhaps the offering points to the 
purificatory power of water. 


5. A large yak’s tail whisk (cdmara). A tiny symbolic form of the camara 
was used during adhivasa ritual, but an elaborate full-sized version was used 
in the devotional service and in this drati. The camara serves as a fan, 
wafting cooling air towards the deity and keeping insects away. There is 
something extremely moving in this ritual, which exudes a combination of 
majestic pomp and hallowed atmosphere. The pajdlaya is thick with fragrant 
smoke, as the incense, lamp, and other items are offered to the Devi. Despite 
the steady decline in the scale of the domestic celebrations, both the Mitra 
and Lahiri families continue to utilize heirloom items of substance. There are 
enormous brass and copper containers, tripods, and other items that are used 
primarily, if not exclusively, for the family’s pijds. The large ornate cdmara 
is merely one such item. 


6. He offers flowers (puspa) to the Devi. 


7. He again waves the sankha, this time sprinkling some water from the shell, 
providing a pleasing, cooling effect. 


8. He bows before the Goddess (namaskara). 


Durga Stuti 


The purohita follows the drati by reciting a hymn of adoration (stuti) to 
Durga. He may opt instead to recite the Devi Kavaca (Armor of the God- 
dess), one of the sections appended (avga) to the Durga SaptaSati (see Coburn 
[1991] for an excellent translation) or the Durgd Stava, a Mahabharata hymn 
attributed to Yudhisthira. 


Om durgdm Ssivam Sdantikarim brahmanim brahmanapriyaml! 
sarvaloka pranetriica pranamami sada sivam! 

mangalam Sobhanam Suddham niskalam paramam kalaml/ 
visvesvarim vi$vamatam candikam pranamamyaham!/ 
sarvadevamayim devim sarvalokabhaydpahaml 

brahmesa visnunamitam pranamami sada umdadm/ 
vindhyastham vindhyanilayam divyasthana nivasiniml 
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yoginim yogamatdfca candikam pranamamyahaml/ 
ifanamadtaram devim isvarim iSvarapriyam/ 
pranato ’smi sada durgam samsararinavatarinim!/ 
ya idam pathati stotrom srnuydd vapi yo narah/ 
sa muktah sarvapdpebhyo modate durgayd saha. 


Om! I always pay obeisance to you, the consort of Siva. You are Durga (the 
one who saves persons in danger). You are Siva (auspicious), giver of 
peace. You are also called Brahmani, the dynamic aspect of Brahma and 
lovingly attached to Brahma. You are the creatrix of all worlds. 

You are well-being itself, beautiful to look at, pure. You do not have any 
parts, and at the same time you are the ultimate division (kald). You are the 
lady of this universe. I pay obeisance to your terrific form. 

You, O Goddess, are made of the essence of the gods. You are the remover 
of fears arising from all quarters. You are shown reverence by Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva. I pay obeisance to you, O Uma. 

You are steadily established in the Vindhya Mountains, and having an abode 
in the Vindhyas, you live in the divine level. To yogins, you are the mother 
of Yoga. O Terrific one, I pay obeisance to you. 

You are the mother of Isana (Siva). You are the lady and beloved of the 
superintending agent (Isvara). O Durga, I always pay obeisance to you, who 
are the rescuer of worldly existence. 

Whoever reads this verse praising Durga, or the person who listens to it, 
becomes liberated from all sins and lives happily with Durga afterwards. 


In another example of the importance of the litany in revealing perceptions 
about the nature of the Great Goddess, one notes the epithet ISanamata (Mother 
of Isana/Siva). The epithet explicitly extends the conceptualization of Durga 
beyond a spousal affiliation with Siva/Sankara. Although she is frequently 
addressed as the beloved of Sankara, here she is the mother or source of the 
supreme male deity Siva (under a subordinate epithet of Isana) himself. 


Puspanjali (Adoration with Flowers) 


The purohita now asks devotees to come up and offer flowers. This is 
a participatory portion of the ritual to which the worshippers greatly look 
forward. Everyone wants to make an offering to the Devi, and passive mem- 
bers are encouraged to participate. If a large group is present, a helper passes 
out flowers and bilva pdtras from a basket. The people wash their hands first, 
or the purohita sprinkles water on their bodies for purification. They then 
pray aloud, with great reverence, following the purohita, who may dictate 
some of these or other appropriate mantras to them. First, the purohita utters: 


Mahisaghni mahaémdye cadmunde mundaméalini/ 
adyurdrogya vijayam dehi devi namo ’ stute. 
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O Camunda, the great deluder, bearing the garland of skulls, you are the 
slayer of Mahisasura. Bestow on me longevity, health, and victory. I pay 
obeisance to you. 


And finishes with: 


Esah sacandanabilvapatrapuspanjalih/ 
namo bhagavatyai durgdyai devyai namah. 


This is an adoration with fragrant flowers and bilva leaves. 
Obeisance to the Goddess Bhagavati Durga. 


Since the caste composition of the audience is unknown, and since many 
people in the audience are not initiated, Pandit Chakravarty explained that the 
purohita may feel they have not earned the right to say “Om” or “Aim.” 
Normally women and Sidras (even if initiated), and the uninitiated, are not 
supposed to say “Om.” Thus the more general “Namah” is used. 

When this is complete, the devotees throw the flowers towards the im- 
age. Often a large copper plate is used in front of the image with a sandal 
(pdduka), a symbol of the Devi’s footprint, in it. This prevents the clay image 
from being damaged by the overenthusiastic throwing of flowers. The term 
anjali generally refers to the classic gesture of prayer made by pressing the 
palms together, fingers extended upwards. In puspdnjali the flowers are held 
between the palms. The palms are then raised over and behind the head and 
the flowers thrown with both hands. 

Second: 


Candanena samdlabdhe kunkumena vilepite/ 
bilva patra krta pide durge ham saranam gatah. 
Esah sacandena bilvapatra . . . namah. 


Being anointed with sandalwoodpaste and smeared with saffron (kunkuma), 
being overlaid by bilva leaves, I am surrendering myself to Durga. 


Third, he utters: 


Puspam manoharam divyam sugandham devanirmitam|/ 
hrdayam adbhitam aghreyam devi dattam pragrhyatam. 
Esah sacandena bilvapatra . . .namah. 


Flowers, fascinating, divine, fragrant, created by the divine hand, very lovely, 
unique (hard to obtain), worthy to be smelled, which are being offered to 
you, O Devi, please accept them. 


He may now utter portions of the Durgd Stuti for people to repeat. He then 
utters: 
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Ayurdehi yasodehi bhagyam bhagavati dahime/ 
putran dehi dhanam dehi sarvan kamadmésca dehime. 
Bhagavati bhayocchede bhava bhavani kadmade/ 
Sankari kausiki tvam he katyadyani namo ’ stute. 
Harapdpam hara klesam hara Sokam haradsubham!/ 
hara rogam hara ksobham hara devi harapriye. 


Give me longevity. Endow me with reputation. Please give me good for- 
tune. Give me sons, wealth, and all sorts of desires. 

O divine lady, you are the uprooter of all fears, O consort of Bhava (Siva), 
giver of all desires, you are Sankari, Kausiki, and Katydyani. I pay obei- 
sance to you. 

Please remove sins, remove affliction, remove the pain of separation, re- 
move all sorts of inauspiciousness, remove illness, remove agitation of the 
mind, O beloved of Hara (Siva). 


Finishing this, he asks them to repeat the namaskdara mantra, which is some- 
times the only prayer utilized: 


Sarva mangala mangalye sive sarvartha sadhike/ 
Saranye tryambake gauri ndrdyani namo ’ stute. 


You are the source of all auspiciousness, O consort of Siva. You are the 
fulfiller of all desired ends. You are the last refuge of all. You are the three- 
formed mother“, O Gauri, O Narayant, I pay obeisance to you. 


This brings an end to the rituals belonging to the seventh day of Navaratra 
(Mahasaptami). The purohita returns home. Sometime during the night he 
may return to the place of worship (piijdlaya) to prepare the mandala, which 
will constitute a major part of the worship ritual on the following day, 
Mahastami. According to Pandit Chakravarty, the prescription for drawing 
this mandala is found in the Devi Purdna. The purohita draws it using a 
chalk line (string covered with powdered chalk, as used on construction sites). 
Since it is a complex procedure, purohitas such as Pandit Nitai use a mandala 
that they have previously drawn and that is repeatedly reused for this purpose. 


4.5: MAHASTAMI 


The worship on the eighth day (astami) of Navaratra is essentially a 
repetition of the rituals performed on the previous day (saptami). The significant 
difference lies in the worship of Durga in the form of a complex mandala. 
This Mandala of All Auspiciousness (sarvatobhadra mandala) (see Figure 
4.5) is a diagram that consists of a large square and encloses several smaller 
squares, a circle, and an eight-petalled lotus.' The small squares are filled 
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with five colors of powdered dust (white, green, yellow, red, and black). In 
the eight-petalled lotus, the eight saktis that were mentioned in the Durga 
dhyana, namely, Ugracanda and other goddesses, are worshipped. 

The purohita arrives at the place of worship (pijdlaya) and, sipping 
water three times (dcamana), makes himself pure. He makes a frowning 
glance (krodha/divyadrsti) to everything around uttering, “Ram rim rum phat.” 
He proceeds by doing everything that was done during Saptami, including: 
1. sémanyargha; 2. dsanaSuddhi; 3. puspasuddhi; 4. offering at least flowers 
and fragrances to Ganega, Siva and the other gods, Aditya and the other 
navagrahas, the dasdvatdra, etc.; 5. bhittasuddhi; 6. nydsas; 7. prandydma; 
8. pithanydsa; and 9. Durgd dhyana. 10. He then takes the mirror (darpana) 
from its place on the pedestal of the clay images. Placing it in front of the 
image, he offers three handfuls of flowers to the reflection, pouring them onto 
the mirror, saying: 


Ete gandhapuspe/ dum durgdyai namah. 


With these fragrant flowers, Dum, I offer obeisance to Durga. 


He then moves the mirror with some petals on it gently beside him onto a 
tripod, which is situated inside a large container. He smears the surface of the 
mirror with mustard oil and turmeric, a combination also used in the adhivasa 
ritual used to remove blemishes and to give a golden hue to the skin. 


11. He performs the mahdsndna in the same manner as on Saptami. 


12. He dries the mirror. He then writes the mantra, “Hrim,” in vermillion on 
the mirror and places it on the altar (pedestal) of the clay image cluster. 


13. He offers masabhaktabali to pacify the entities that may create disturbances. 
Note: There is no ghatasthdpana performed on Astami. 


14. He invokes GaneSa again, and after making a dhydna of him, he proceeds 
to worship him with dasopacara. 


15. He follows this with Sivadi paficadevata worship; 16. pranayama again; 
17. rsyddi nydsa; 18. karanydsa; 19. anganydsa; 20. Durga dhydna again 
(internal); 21. vifesargha (conch-shell worship); 22. pithanydsa; 23. karanydsa; 
24. anganydsa; and 25. Durgd dhydna again (external). 

Dhydnas are normally performed twice: first, internally, with a flower 
held in dhydna mudrda by the heart, and second, externally, with the flower 
placed before the image (e.g., ghata, plant, mirti, yantra) to be worshipped. 
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In this ritual the purohita places the flower at the feet of the clay image. Air 
that escapes the nostrils during the dhydna is thought to transfer the internally 
meditated deity to the external image. 


Note: There is no prdna pratistha performed on Astami, since the images are 
already imbued with life. 


26. The purohita now worships the Devi with sodasopacdra, as on Saptami. 
27. He performs Sadanganydsa and worships the bilva tree and the navapatrika. 


28. The purohita next performs the practice of the mandala. 


SARVATOBHADRA MANDALA 


The purohita has drawn the mandala the previous night on the floor in 
front of the image. Alternately, he may bring a previously drawn mandala to 
use for this purpose. Truly adept ritual specialists may perform the invoca- 
tions while drawing the relevant parts of the mandala. On occasion, the entire 
clay image cluster sits upon the sarvatobhadra mandala. Pandit Nitai con- 
structs such a mandala using powders made from wood-apple leaves (bilva 
patra) for the green color, turmeric (haldi) for the yellow color, palash (a 
lotus-like flower that only blooms in autumn) for the red color, and rice for 
the white color. The mandala, which enjoys such an eminent position in the 
worship ritual, is clearly an important embodiment of the deity. Sastric in- 
junctions, Pandit Chakravarty explained, normally prohibit the worship of 
images and yantras or mandalas in the same ritual. However, the Durga Paya 
disregards this strict formality and opts to worship the Devi in a plethora of 
forms. 


Worship of Durga’s Eight Saktis 


The purohita turns his attention to the eight-petalled lotus in the 
center of the diagram. He begins by invoking and worshipping the eight 
Saktis referred to in the Durga dhydna, who are said to accompany the 
Goddess always. The purohita may visualize these faktis if he is aware of 
their forms. Their colors are as follows: Pracanda is black; Candogra is 
blue; Candanayika is white; Canda is smoky-colored; Candavati is blue; 
Candariipa is black; Aticandika is white; and Ugracanda is bright (like the 
noonday sun). 
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Figure 4.5 The Diagram of All Auspiciousness (sarvatobhadra mandala). 


Ugracanda 
The petal facing east is for the sakti Ugracanda. He invokes her there with: 


Om hrim $rim ugracande/ 

ihdgaccha ihagaccha/ iha tistha iha tisthal 

iha sannidehi iha sannidehi/ iha sannirudhyasva tha sannirudhyasva 
mama pijam grhdna 


Om! Hrim! Stim! O Ugracanda. Come here, come here. Stay here, stay 
here. Remain here, remain here. Take up residence here, take up residence 
here. Please accept my worship. 
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He worships her with pafica or daSopacdra, uttering her mantra: 
Esa gandhal Om hrim $rim ugracandayai namah. (Om! Hrim! Srim! Obei- 
sance to Ugracanda .. .) 


Etat puspam/ ...; Esa dhiipah/...; Esa dipah/ ...; Etan naivedyam/ ... 
and ends with a gesture and mantra of obeisance (prandma): 
Om ugracanda tu varada madhyahnarka samaprabhal/ 


same saddastu varada tasyai nityam namo namah. 


Om! O Ugracanda, having the brilliance of the noonday sun, is the bestower of 
blessings. May she be a giver of boons to me. I pay obeisance to her everyday. 


Pracanda 


In the southeast petal, Pracanda is invoked and worshipped similarly. 
Her prandma mantra is: 


Om pracande putrade nitye pracanda gana samsthitel 
sarva nanda kare devi tubhyam nityam namo namah. 


Om! O Pracanda, eternally surrounded by dreadful groups (gana), you are 
the giver of boons. You are the source of all happiness. I pay obeisance to 
you everyday. 


Candogra 


In the south petal, Candogra is invoked and worshipped. Her prandma 
mantra is: 


Om laksmistvam sarvabhittanam sarvabhitabhayapradal 
devi tvam sarva karyesuvarada bhava Sobhane. 


Om! Your beauty/affluence (/aksmi) is present in all beings, and you are the 
giver of assurance to all beings. O divine deity, we hope that in every effort of 
ours you should be the giver of blessings (boons). You are the beautiful one. 


Candanayika 


In the southwest petal, Candanayika is invoked and worshipped with the 
pranama: 


Om ya srsti sthitinam ndca devega varaddayini/ 


kalikalmasandSdya namami candandayikam. 
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Om! The one who is the giver of boons to the Lord of gods of creation and 
preservation, for the purpose of removal of sins of Kali (i.e., kaliyuga), we 
pay worship to Candanayika. 


Canda 
In the west, the sakti Canda is invoked and worshipped: 
Om devi candatmike candi candarivijayapradel/ 


dharmarthamoksade durge nityam me varada bhava. 


Om! O Goddess, you have assumed the form of Canda, who is the giver of 
victory over the enemy called Canda.? You are the bestower of dharma, 
artha, and moksa. O Durga, always be the giver of boons to me. 


Candavati 
In the northwest, Candavati is invoked and worshipped. 
Om ya srsti sthiti samahara guna traya samanvital 


yd parah Saktayas tasyai candavatyai namo namah. 


Om! The one who is associated with the three attributes of creation, pres- 
ervation, and dissolution and the one who transcends those powers (Saktis), 
I pay obeisance to that Candavati. 


Candariipa 
In the north, Candaripa: 


Om candariipatmika canda candika candandayika/ 
sarva siddhi prade devi tasyai nityam namo namah. 


Om! All the forms of Canda, Candika, and Candanayika have assumed the 
form of Candartipa. She is the bestower of all attainments. I always pay 
obeisance to her. 


Aticandika 


In the northeast, Aticandika: 
Om bdlarka nayand canda sarvadaé bhaktavatsalal 
candasurasya mathani varadastvaticandika. 


Om! Aticandika has eyes like the morning sun. She looks tenderly on her 
devotees. She who has trampled down the demon Canda is the giver of boons. 
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Invocation and Worship of the (Sixty-four) Yoginis 


In the center of the lotus, the purohita now invokes the Sixty-four Yoginis 
thus: 


Om catusastayoginil ihadgaccha ihdgaccha . . . 
He then worships each of them saying: 


Ete gandapuspe, etc./ Om hrim klim naradyanyai namah. 


(He repeats the procedure for each of the sixty-four names). 


The listings of the yoginis vary considerably. The purohita selects his own 
tradition’s count or that of the yajamdna’s family. The list given in the 
Brhannandikesvara Purdna is: Narayani, Gauri, Sakambhari, Bhima, 
Raktadantika, Bhramart, Parvati, Durga, Katyayani, Mahadevi, Candaghanta, 
Mahavidya, Mahatapa, Savitri, Brahmavadini, Bhadrakalt, Visalaksi, Rudrant, 
Krsna, Pingala, Agnijvala, Raudramukhi, Kalaratri, Tapasvini, Medhasvana, 
Sahasraksi, Visnumaya(1), Jalodart, Mahodari, Muktakesi, Ghorartpa, 
Mahavaya, Srati, Smrti, Dhrti, Tusti, Pusti, Medha, Vidya, Laksmi, Sarasvatt, 
Aparna, Ambika, Yogint, Dakint, Sakini, Hakini, Nakini, Lakint, Tridasesvari, 
Mahasasthi, Sarvamangala, Lajja, Kausiki, Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumart, 
Vaisnavi, Aindri, Narasimhi, Varahi, Camunda, Sivaditt, Visnumaya(2), and 
Matrka.? 
The purohita finally invokes the group of them together:* 


Om koti yoginiganah/ ihdgaccha ihagaccha . . . 
Worship of Deities from other Regions 
The purohita utters: 


Om hrim $rim nanddesanivasinibhyoh devibhyoh namah. 


Om! Hrim! Srim! Salutation to other deities residing in other regions/countries. 
Invocation and Worship of the Matrs (Mothers) 


The Mothers (mdatr, mdatrkd) are a group of female deities who are first 
mentioned about the first century c.z. While the number of members in the 
groups and their constituent members vary widely, one of the best-known 
groups belongs to the third episode of the Durgd Saptasati. There, in order 
to aid the Devi, who is engaged in battle with the demons Sumbha and 
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Nisumbha, the male gods produce Saktis, female counterparts of themselves. 
Seven such female energy manifestations are produced, and the text (DSS 
8.38, 44, 49, 62) refers to them collectively as the Matrkas. They are: Brahmant, 
created from Brahma, Maheévari, created from Siva (MaheSvara), Kaumari, 
created from Kartikeya (Kumara), Vaisnavi, created from Visnu, Varaht, 
created from Varaha (Visnu’s boar incarnation), Narasimhi, created from 
Narasimha (Visnu’s man-lion avatara), and Aindri, who is created from Indra. 
As a group, they rush into battle, accompanied by Camunda (an epithet of 
Kali). Despite their origins, names, and appearances, the Durgd SaptaSati 
emphasizes that they are not primarily consorts of the male gods, but are in 
actuality manifestations of the Great Goddess herself. She explicitly refers to 
them that way as she draws them back into herself at one point in the battle 
(DSS 10.2-5). It is precisely this cluster of seven Matrkas, together with 
Camunda (also included as a Mother), who are invoked in this segment of the 
mandala rite. The goddess Katyayani is also worshipped as a mdtr, but at the 
center of the mandala, suggesting that she is the aspect of the Great Goddess 
from whom the other Mothers emerge. 


Brahmani 


The purohita invokes and worships Brahmani at the northeast of the 
mandala: 


Om hrim $rim brahmdnyai namah. 
and pays obeisance with this mantra: 


Om caturamukhim jagaddhatrim hamsadrudham varapradam 
srsti rtipadm mahadbhadgam brahmanim tam namamyaham. 


Om! She has four faces, is seated on a swan, and is the giver of boons. She 
is the protector of the world. She is the form of creation. She is noble 
hearted. I pay my obeisance to you. 

Mahesvari 
He also invokes Mahesvari in the northeast: 


Om hrim $rim mahesvaryai namah. 


and pays obeisance with: 


Om vrsarudhdm subham sukladm trinetram varadadm Sivam!/ 
mahesvarim namamyadya srsti samharakdarinim. 
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Om! Mahesvari is atop the bull. She is auspicious, white, with three eyes. 
She is the giver of boons and is known as the consort of Siva. I pay obei- 
sance today to Mahesvari, who is the agent of creation and destruction. 


Kaumart 
In the southeast, he invokes Kaumart: 
Om hrim $rim kaumaryai namah. 

and pays obeisance with: 


Om kaumdrim pitavasandm mayiirvahanam! 
Sakti hastam sitangim tam namami varadam sada. 


Om! Kaumari is wearing yellow clothes and has a peacock as her vehicle. 
The weapon she bears is called sakti. Her limbs are white. I always pay 
obeisance to her, the giver of boons. 


Vaisnavi 
Vaisnavi is also invoked in the southeast corner: 
Om hrim klim vaisnavyai namah.° 


and paid obeisance with: 


Om sankha cakra gada padmadhdarinim krsnariipinim/ 
stithi rispadm khagendrastham vaisnavim tam namdmyaham. 


Om! Vaisnava bears the conch, discus, club, and lotus. She is of the form 
of Krsna. She signifies maintenance. She is seated on Garuda (lord of birds). 
I pay obeisance to Vaisnavi. 
Varahi 
In Banaras, Varahi is invoked into the southwest corner. 
Om hrim klim varahyai namah. 


and paid homage with: 


Om varaha rupinim devim damstrodhrta vasundharaml 
subhadam pitavasanam vardhim tam namamyaham. 
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Om! She is of the form of a boar, who by her tusk holds up the earth. She 
is the giver of well-being. She puts on yellow clothes. I pay obeisance to 
that Varahi. 


Narasimhti 
Again in the southwest corner, he invokes Narasimhi. 
Om hrim klim ndrasimhyai namah. 


and pays obeisance with: 


Om nrsimharipinim devim daitya danava darpahaml/ 
Subham Subhapradam narasimhim namamyham. 


Om! She is of the form of a lion-person. The goddess is the destroyer of the 
arrogance of demons. She is auspicious, the giver of auspiciousness, white 
in color. I pay obeisance to that Narasimhi. 


Indrani 
In the northwest corner of the mandala, Indrani is invoked. 
Om hrim $rim indradnyai namah. 
and paid obeisance with: 


Om indrani gajakumbhastham sahasaranayanojjvalam/ 
namdami varaddm devim sarva deva namaskrtadm. 


Om! Indrani is seated between the two lumps of an elephant’s temples. She 
is bright with one thousand eyes. I bow to that giver of boons who is paid 
obeisance by the gods. 


Camunda 
Camunda is also invoked in the northwest corner. 
Om hrim $rim camunddyai namah. 
and worshipped with: 


Om camundamundamathanim mundamdlaposobhitam 
atitahdsa muditam namadmydtma vibhiitaye. 
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Om! Camunda is the destroyer of the demon Munda. She is wearing a 
garland of skulls. She laughs loudly and thus shows her inner delight for 
proper attainment of power of the self. I bow to her. 
Katyayani 
And in the center of all these goddesses he invokes Katyayanti. 
Om hrim Srim katyayanyai namah. 


paying her obeisance with: 


Om katyadyanim daSabhujam mahisadsuramardinim 
prasanna vadandm devim varadam tam namamyaham. 


Om! Katyayant, possessing ten arms, crushed the demon called Mahisa. She 
has a smiling face and is the giver of boons. I pay obeisance to her. 


Candika and the Nine Durgas 
Then taking flowers, the purohita utters this verse: 


Om candike navadurge tvam mahddevamanorame 
piijam samastam sangrihya raksamam tridasesvari. 
Om! O Candika, you are the Nine Durgads. You are dear to Siva. After 


receiving my worship, O goddess of the heaven, please protect me. 


And he offers these flowers three times to the center of the mandala with the 
mantra: 


Om hrim $rim navadurgdyai namah. 


Om! Hrim! Srim! Obeisance to the Nine Durgas. 
Jayanti and other Goddesses 
The purohita now invokes Jayanti and other goddesses with: 
Om hrim srim jayantyai namah. (Repeated for each of the other goddesses) 
He does so for Mangala, Kali, Bhadrakali, Kapalini, Durga, Siva, Ksama, 
Dhatrt, Svaha, and Svadha. 


It is important to note that the inner portion of the sarvatobhadra mandala, 
consisting of the eight-petalled lotus and surrounding square elements, is 
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further circumscribed by a square border. This border is decorated with a leaf 
and floral creeper, beyond which the /inga/yoni features of the mandala re- 
appear. The goddesses are all invoked into the inner portion of the mandala, 
with its lotus center and vegetative boundary. Male deities, except for the 
guardians of the field, are invoked beyond the creeper boundary, and Durga 
is finally worshipped as the entire mandala. 


Worship of the Weapons 


The purohita now leaves the mandala temporarily to perform the wor- 
ship of Durga’s weapons. These are fashioned out of thin sheets of tin.° He 
begins with the weapons in her right hands. 


Tristla (Trident) 


He invokes the trisila with: 
Om trisiilaya namah. 
and then pays homage: 
Om sarvayudhanam prathamo nirmitastvam pindkinad 


Stilat Sulam samakrsa krtva mustigraham subham. 


Om! You have been made as the first of all weapons by Siva himself. He 
has made you by making it emerge from his trident by means of his aus- 
picious grasping fist.’ 


Khadga (Sword) 


Om khadgaya namah. 
Om asirvisdsanah khadga stiksnadhadrodurasadah/ 
Srigarbho vijayascaiva dharmapdla namo ’ stute. 


Om! The sword is that which causes death. This sword is very sharp and 
cannot be overpowered. I pay homage to you who is named as Srigarbha, 
Vijaya, and Dharmapala. 


Cakra (Discus) 
Om cakraya namah. 


Om cakra tvam visnurupo ’ si visnu pdnau sada sthitah/ 
devi hastasthito nityam sudarSana namo ’ stute. 
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Om! O discus, you are of the form of Visni and always remain in his hand. 
Now you are in the hand of the Goddess and remain there eternally. I pay 
homage to this discus named Sudarsana. 


Tiksnavdna (Sharp Arrow) 


Om tiksnavandya namah. 
Om sarvayudhanam Sresto ’ si daityasendnisitdana 
bhayebhyah sarvato raksah tiksnavdna namo ’ stute. 


Om! This sharp arrow excels among all weapons. It is the key destroyer of the 
army of the demons. Please protect us from everything. I pay homage to you. 


Sakti Weapon 


Om Saktaye namah. 
Om Saktistvam sarvadevandm guhasyaca visesatah/ 
Saktiriipena sarvatra raksadm kuru namo ’ stute. 


Om! You are the Sakti of all gods, particularly of Guha (Kartikeya).* I pay 


homage to you, and you should protect us from all sides. 


The purohita now worships the weapons in the left hands of the Devi. 
Khetaka (Club/Staff) 


Om khetakaya namah. 
Om yasti riijpena khetatvam vairisamhara karakah/ 
devihasta sthithonityam mama raksam kurusvaca. 


Om! You are the destroyer of enemies in the form of a club/staff.? Remain- 
ing in the hands of the Goddess, please protect me. 


Pirnacdpa (Fully drawn Bow) 


Om piirnacdpadya namah. 
Om sarvayudha mahamatra sarvadevarisiidanah/ 
cdpam mam sarvatah raksa sdkam sdyaka sattamaih. 


Om! The bow and arrow of yours is the destroyer of the enemies of the gods 
and the chief (minister) of weapons. The strung bow along with excellent 
arrows should protect me from all sides. 


Ankusa (Goad) 
Om ankusdya namah. 


Om ankuso ’ si namastubhyam gajandm niyamah sada/ 
lokanadm sarva raksartham vidhrtah parvati kare. 
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Om! O goad, you are the restrainer of elephants. I pay homage to you. For 
the protection of the world, it is held by the hands of Parvatt. 


Ghanta (Bell) 


Om ghantadya namah. 
Om hinasti daityatejamsi svanendpirya yd jagat/ 
sa ghanta pdatuno devi papebhyoh nah siitaniva. 


Om! By the sound of the bell which fills the whole world and overturns the 
vigor of the demons, may that bell, like sons, protect us from sins. 


Parasu (Axe) 


Om parasave namah. 
Om parasu tvam mahdatiksna sarvadevari siidanah/ 
devihastasthithonityam Satruksaya namo ’ stute. 


Om! O axe, you are very sharp. You are the destroyer of the enemies of the 
gods. You always remain in the hand of the Goddess. I pay homage to you, 
the destroyer of enemies. 


Nagapdsa (Serpent Noose) 


The purohita now worships the serpent-noose weapon, which is wrapped 
around the image of the demon Mahisa. 


Om ndgapdasdya namah. 
Om pdasatvam nagariipo ’ si visapiirno visodarah/ 
Satrimam duhsahahonityam ndgapdsam namo ’ stute. 


Om! You are of the form of the serpent, O noose, full of poison. Your 
stomach is full of poison. It is quite unbearable to the enemies. I pay hom- 
age to you all the time. 


Worship of Candika as Bearer of All Weapons (Sarvayudhadharini) 
He pays obeisance to Candika herself with the mantra: 


Om hrim $rim sarvayudhadharinyai namah. 
Om sarvadhdnam Sresthadni yani yani tripistapel 
tani tani dadhatyai candikdyai namo namah. 


Om! You are the bearer of all those excellent weapons that exist in heaven. 
I pay obeisance to that Candika over and over again. 
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Worship of the Devi’s Ornaments 


Then he worships the ornaments worn by the Goddess. On the clay 
image these are mock ornaments intricately cut from thin sheets of sola, a 
white cork which is also extensively used for decorating the place of worship. 
The purohita utters: 


Om kiritadi devyangabhiisanebhyoh namah. 


Om! I pay homage to all the ornaments on the Goddess’s body, beginning 
with the crown, and so on. 


Worship of the Batukas (Young Lads) 


Once again the purohita goes to the mandala and offers flowers to the 
Batukas. The Batukas, or Batuka Bhairavas, are fierce boy-forms of Siva. 
Their numbers vary in Puranic accounts. They could be considered male 
counterparts of the Kumaris. Batuka, in safttva (pure) form, is white like 
crystal. He removes untimely death, offers longevity and liberation. In rajas 
(passionate) form he is red and offers dharma, artha, and kama. The tamas 
(turbid) form is blue and removes fear from enemies and the inimical effects 
of the planets. Offering flowers to the eastern side, the purohita says: 


Om S$rim siddhaputra batukaya namah. 


Om! Stim! Obeisance to Batuka, son of Siddha (Attainment). 
On the South: 


Om Srim jndnaputrabatukaya namah. 


Om! Stim! Obeisance to Batuka, son of Jiana (Knowledge). 
West: 


Om Srim sahajaputrabatukadya namah. 


Om! Stim! Obeisance to Batuka, son of Sahaja (Friendship). 
North: 


Om Srim samayaputrabatukaya namah. 


Om! Stim! Obeisance to Batuka, son of Samaya (Togetherness). 
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Worship of the Ksetrapalas (Guardians of the Field) 


Then he worships eight ksetrapdlas (i.e., Hetuka, Tripuraghna, Agnijihva, 
Agnivetala, Kala, Karala, Ekapada, and Bhimanatha) between the lotus petals 
and the filament (kesara) of the lotus. 


North: Om hetukaya ksetrapdlaya namah. 

NE: Om tripuraghnaya ksetrapdlaya namah. 
East: Om agnijihvaya ksetrapdlaya namah. 
SE: Om agnivetdldya ksetrapdlaya namah. 
South: Om kdldya ksetrapaldya namah. 

SW: Om kardaldya ksetrapdlaya namah. 
West: Om ekapddaya ksetrapadlaya namah. 
NW: Om bhimandathaya ksetrapdlaya namah. 


Worship of the Bhairavas 


The Bhairavas are fierce forms of Siva. In this rite they are Asitanga, 
Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta, Bhayankara, Kapalin, Bhisana, and Samharin. 
The purohita invokes them into sections of the mandala and worships them 
as follows: 


East: a) Om asitdngdya bhairavdya namah. 

b) Om rurave " 
South: a) Om canddaya e 4 

b) Om krodhaya i ‘. 
West: a) Om unmattdya is 

b) Om bhayankaraya " . 
North: a) Om kapdline ‘ i 


b) Om bhisandya 
Center: Om samhdrine 


This completes the invocations and worship of deities in the mandala." 
Worship of Durga 


The purohita once again worships the Devi as a whole, in all her forms, 
by repeating her mantra according to his mood and capacity. He offers the 
fruit of this worship back to her if the pijd is niskdmya (without desire). He 
may offer her and the companion deities cooked food (bhoga/annam) and 
perform drati. He pays obeisance to her with a full prostration (astanga 
prandma). He may then again recite the Durgd Stuti. This completes the 
rituals of Mahastami. 
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4.6: SANDHI PUJA 


The purohita must finish the Mahastami pajd before Sandhi pijd, a 
requirement that may greatly reduce the time and ritual elaboration of the 
Astami worship. The Sandhi pijd occurs at the point of confluence of the 
eighth (astami) and ninth (navami) lunar days (tithi). A tithi is divided into 
equal divisions called dandas. Twenty-four minutes is the duration of one 
danda. The Sandhi juncture’s duration is forty-eight minutes, composed of 
the last twenty-four minutes (i.e., danda) of the astami tithi and the first 
twenty-four minutes of the navami tithi. The juncture, which may occur at 
day or night, is considered highly auspicious. The entire puja must be per- 
formed during this interval. Traditionally, the climax occurs with the offering 
of a blood sacrifice (bali dana) to the Goddess.! 

To expedite matters, everything that is to be offered to Durga is prepared 
beforehand. The purohita sits on his dsana. He sips water three times 
(Gcamana), utters the svasti vacanam, performs dsanasuddhi, and offers flowers 
to GaneSa and other deities. Then making a nydsa of the mdtrkds, followed 
by pranayama, he worships Durga as Camunda. To do so, he takes a flower 
in his hands in dhyana mudra and meditates: 


Om kali kardla vadana viniskrantasi pasini/ 
vicitra khatvangadhara naramalda vibhisanal 
dvipi caramaparidhand Suskamamsah bhairaval 
ativistaravadana jihva lalannbhisd/ 

nimagnda rakta nayand nada pirita dinamukha. 


Om! She is Kali, deadly black, very dreadful faced, emerging with a sword 
and noose in her hands, holding a strange staff (khatvanga) in her hand, 
adomed with a garland of human bodies, wearing the hide of an elephant. 
The flesh of her body has become withered (emaciated) and is exceedingly 
dreadful. Her exceedingly expanded mouth has a dreadful lolling tongue. 
Her eyes are deeply set but very red in color. The sound which is emanating 
from her is of such a high pitch that it has filled all the quarters. 


Since this dhydna is short, it is more appropriate for Sandhi pijd than the 
long dhydna of Durga previously cited. There are variations in the dhydna of 
Camunda. Camunda is then worshipped mentally according to regional dif- 
ferences. Most significant here is the decision regarding the inclusion of a 
blood sacrifice. In Banaras, for instance, blood sacrifice during these piajds 
has for the most part vanished entirely. 

The purohita then performs a visSesdrgha (conch-shell worship) in the 
same manner as performed on Saptamt. He repeats the dhydna of Durga as 
Camunda and offers the sixteen-part devotional service (sodasopacara), of 
which the blood sacrifice may be a part, with this mantra: 
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Om krim hrim camundariipdyai namah. 


Om! Krim! Hrim! Obeisance to the form of Camunda. 


Due to time limitations, the purohita does not recite the lengthy mantras 
normally used in these devotional services on the other days. 


BALIDANA (SACRIFICIAL OFFERING) 


If a blood sacrifice is to be offered, it will be done now. The blood 
sacrifice occurs just after the Devi is shown her own reflection in the mirror 
(darpana). The shining blade of the sacrificial sword is often used in lieu 
of the mirror. To conduct the baliddna, the sacrificial animal, normally an 
uncastrated dark male goat, is bathed.? The yajamdana places a red garland 
on its neck and puts vermillion marks on its horns. Then it is brought before 
the purohita. Its face should be directed towards the east. The Tantric form 
of the ritual is described below. It is shorter, focuses more on the sword 
(i.e., the Devi) than on the animal, and is more commonly used, since it is 
shorter and fits well within the limited time period. The Vedic form follows 
for reference. 

The purohita sprinkles the animal with water from his vessel, purifying 
it simply by uttering “Hum.” He shows it the dhenumudrd. He offers conse- 
crated water onto its feet (pddya), saying: 


Etat padyam/ om chagapasave namah. 


This is pddyam. Om! Homage to the goat animal. 
He utters this Vedic mantra, a sort of Sacrificial Animal Gayatri, in its ears: 


Om pasupdasaya vidmahe visvakarmane dhimahi tanno jiva pracodaydt. 


Om! We know the bonds which bind the beast/soul. 
We make a meditation of the Supreme Creator. 
May that Soul guide us (on the right path). 


Then the sword is brought before the animal, washed and cleaned. He marks 
it with a disk of red vermillion. He then writes with the stem of a bilva leaf, 
the word, “Hrim,” on the vermilion using a secret script. He worships the 
iron sword with the mantra: 


Om hrim kali kali vajresvari lauha danda namah. 


Om! Hrim! O Kali, O Kali, thunderbolt goddess, iron staff, homage. 
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Then he utters this mantra and offers flowers to the top of the sword. 


Hum vagisvaribrahmabhyam namah. 


Hum! Obeisance to Vagisvari (the goddess of speech) and Brahma. 
To the middle: 


Hum laksmindradyanadbhyam namah. 


Hum! Obeisance to Laksmi and Narayana. 
To the hilt: 


Hum umamahesvarabhyam namah. 


Hum! Obeisance to Uma and Mahesvara. 
Then to the entire body of the sword: 


Om brahmavisnuSivasaktiyuktdya khadgadya namah. 


Om! Homage to the sword, united with Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and Sakti. 


Then the priest makes a prandma to the sword, saying: 


Om khadgaya kharadharaya Sakti karyarthatatparal 
pasuschedyastvaya sighram khadganatha namo ’ stute. 


Om! I pay homage to the sword and the bearer of the sword. O you who 
is engaged in performing the duty toward Sakti, you cut the animal at once. 
I pay homage to you the bearer of the sword. 


Then placing some sesamum, tulasi leaf, and kuSa grass in the kusi, he reads 
an oath: 


Om visnur namo adya a$vine mdsi Sukle pakSe vadrdnasi ksetre sandhyam 
tithau amuka gotra amuka devaSarma amuka gotrasya amuka devasarmanah 
Sri durga priti kamah imam chadgapasum vahni daivatam durgd devatdyai 
tubhyam ghdtaisve. 


Om! . . . I shall slaughter this animal in the form of the goat to the fire, the 
superintending deity, for you, the divine Goddess Durga. 


And with folded hands he prays: 


Om balim grhna mahddevi pasum sarvagundanvitam/ 
yathoktena vidhdnena tubhyam astu samarpitam. 
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Om! Please accept my offering, O great deity. This offering is an animal 
having all good qualities. I have presented this to you according to the right 
procedure. Let it go to you. 


Then taking up the sword in both his hands and uttering: 
Aim Hum Phat 


he severs the neck of the goat with a single stroke. He may alternately release 
the goat with a small release of blood from a cut made in its ear. 

There are numerous associations between the Devi and swords. The 
Devi Purdna states that the Goddess may be venerated as a sword (Kinsley 
1986:109). In legends of the seventeenth-century Maratha military hero, 
Shivaji, the goddess Bhavani identifies herself with his sword or enters it 
before battle. The Devi often bestows her devotees with weapons, which in 
turn may be venerated during Navaratra.* 


VEDIC PROCEDURE OF BALIDANA 


Om varahi yamund gangda karatoyd sarasvati! 

kaveri candrabhdagdca sindhu bhairava sonagah/ 
ajasndne mahesani sdnnidhyamiha kalpaya! 

Om prsthe pucche lalate ca karnayoh janghayostatha 
medhre ca sarva gdtresu muficantu pasudevatah. 


Om! O rivers, Varahi, Yamuna, Ganga, Karatoya, Sarasvati, Kaveri, 
Candrabhaga, Sindhu, Bhairava, and Sonaga, be present when we bathe this 
goat. The deities present in the limbs of the goat, namely in the back, the 
tail, forehead, ears, shanks, and genitals, and his limbs should help the 
animal to attain release. 


Sprinkling the beast (pasu) with water (with the aid of a length of kuSa grass), 
he utters Vedic verses: 


1. Om agnih pasurdasit tendyajanta sa etam lokam ajayatl 
yasminn agnih sa te loko bhavisyati tam jesyasi pibaita apah. 
[VS.23.17; SB.13.2.7.13] 


Om! In the beginning, Fire was an animal. It has made sacrifices/oblations and 
made a victory over this region in which it now abides. It will be your domain. 
You will be able to win it, so drink this water.° 


2. Om vayuh .. ./ yasmin vayuh .. . 


Om! In the beginning, Wind was an animal, . . . 
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3. Om siiryah . . ./ yasmin siiryah. . . 
Om! In the beginning, the Sun was an animal, .. . 


Then he utters: 


Om vadcam te sundhami Om! I purify your speech. 

Om_ prdna te sundhami Om! I purify your vital breath. 
Om _caksus te sundhami Om! I purify your eyes. 

Om_ S$rotram te sundhami Om! I purify your ears. 

Om_ nabhim te sundhami Om! I purify your navel. 

Om medhram _ te sundhami Om! I purify your penis. 

Om payum te sundhami Om! I purify your anus. 

Om _ caritram te sundhami Om! I purify your character. 
Om_vak ta dpyayatam Om! Let your speech be refreshed. 
Om manas ta dpyayatam Om! Let your mind be refreshed. 
Om _ caksus ta dpyayatam Om! Let your eyes be refreshed. 
Om_ strotram ta dpyayatam Om! Let your ears be refreshed. 


Yat te kriiramyadasthitam/ sthitam tat te dpydyatam! 
tat te nisthdyatam/ tat te $uddhatu! sama hobhyah svaha 


May whatever cruelties there are or are absent within you be satisfied. 
May they steadily abide there. May they become pure. I utter svahd for them. 


Om aim hrim $rim candramandaladhithita vigrahdayai/ 
pasuriipa candikayai imam pasum proksayami svahda. 
Om pasupdasdya vidmahe Sirascchedaya dhimahi! 
tannah pasuh pracodayadt. 

Om pasupdasa vindsadya hemakiita sthitaya cal 
pardparaya paramesthine hunkdrdya ca miirtaye. 


Om! Aim! Hrim! Srim! I offer to the form that is in the disc of the moon and 
that is in the shape of this animal. I sprinkle water unto this and utter svdhd. 
Om! We know the bonds that bind this beast/soul. 

We meditate upon the decapitation. 

May that beast/soul guide us (on the right path). 

Om! For the purpose of cutting the knot of the bond of this animal, I offer this 
animal to the deity who lives on the golden peak, who is the transcendent and 
nontranscendent and the fourth’ who assumes the form of “Hum.” 


Then he binds the animal to a sacrificial stake (Y-shaped at the top), placing 
its neck in the V, and says: 


Om meghakara sthambha madhye pasum bandhaya bandhaya sasrnga sarva 
vayavam pasum bandhaya brahmdnda khandariipinam pasum bandhaya 
bandhaya. 
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Om! Between two pillars with the shape of a cloud, fix the animal, and fix, 
fix the animal having all its limbs intact. Bind, bind the animal, which is 
only a small portion of the whole cosmic egg. 


He severs its head in a single stroke saying: 


Aim hum phat svahda. 


SURROGATE OFFERINGS 


The blood sacrifice, a crucial part of the Durga Puja, is rapidly disap- 
pearing in Banaras. It is no longer performed by the few homes in the city 
that continue the tradition of elaborate domestic pijds. Most of these homes, 
and all public pajds, have eliminated the blood sacrifice altogether from the 
celebration, while others offer a vegetable substitute in place of the animal. 
In the not-too-distant past, however, groups, such as the Mitra family, that 
did perform blood offerings had the sacrifices performed at the city’s Durga 
Kund temple, which bears a plaque testifying to the family’s patronage. The 
scale of these sacrifices probably never equaled those at the Candi temple in 
Cuttack, where in 1978 over a thousand goats were sacrificed.’ However, I 
have still seen the blood of sacrificed goats attain enough volume to trickle 
(where in the past it “flowed”) from the sacrificial pit into the waters of 
Durga Kund, some twenty meters away. 

The comments of Sudarshan Chowdhury, one of the organizers of the 
Durgotsav Sammilini piijd, were typical of the prevailing view in Banaras. The 
sacrificial offering, he said, “is a ghastly affair, and should be avoided by 
substitution.’*® In response to why a surrogate is used, he replied, “Ram and 
Ravan both sacrificed, so it is necessary, but in the modern era we can do it by 
amending the rituals.” He did not feel that the substitution weakened the rite, 
pointing out that “amendment is not abolition,” and inferring that the spirit of 
the ritual was maintained resulting in no loss of efficacy. Pandit Chakravarty’s 
explanations echoed the same sentiment. To him, “killing animals is simply not 
nice, so people refrain from it. However, blood sacrifice is an age-long tradition 
and one doesn’t like to violate tradition.”® He remembered frequently witness- 
ing goat sacrifices, and once even a buffalo sacrifice in his village, although he 
himself has never performed a blood sacrifice. He called these rajas and tamas 
types of blood sacrifice. Even in those cases, the purohita performed the rites 
to consecrate and symbolically kill the animal, while the actual slaughter was 
performed by a specialist. Pandit Chakravarty does not object to performing 
balidana as part of the Durga Puja if it is of the sattva form, in which no living 
things are offered. As a substitute, a kusmdnda melon, sugarcane (iksudanda), 
a plantain (kadaliphala), a cucumber, etc., may be offered.'° 
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To sanctify these offerings, the purohita may say: 


Om kusmanda balaye namah. Om iksudanda balaye namah. 
Om kadaliphala balaye namah. Etc. 


An effigy (also sometimes called a svdstika) of a human figure is drawn on 
the fruit using red vermillion or rice paste, and this is then severed with a 
single stroke across its “throat.” According to Pandit Chakravarty, this sym- 
bol represents the enemy, the demon, or any inimical force, and the substitute 
fruit must be meditatively visualized as the sacrificial animal.'’ As to the 
effectiveness of this substitution, he was less clear. “Who knows whether the 
enemy is actually thus destroyed. You have heard of the five Ma’s in Tantric 
forms of worship. Madhya (wine), mdmsa (meat), and sex have their substi- 
tutes. So why not the bali?” 

Since they belong to a brdhmana family, Mrs. Lahiri emphasized that 
“baliddna has never been a part of our system.”'? Despite Mrs. Lahiri’s 
perception that no blood sacrifice is performed, her granddaughter explained 
about a special rite which, although conducted in the kitchen, is an evident 
example of a surrogate sacrificial offering. 


Men, too, feel special at this time. A special squash is eaten at this time, 
predominant at Durga Pija time. Only the men can cut it, and then the 
women cook it up. It is called Chal Kumru. It is white, and looks a bit like 
kaddu. It looks like cucumber. Large, green outside, white inside. Males are 
the primary activators of the food preparation." 


The “squash” in this description is very likely a kusmdnda melon, which is 
“sacrificed” not in the main pijdlaya, but in the kitchen. The males of the 
household, in conjunction with the purohita, perform the sacrifice, at which 
point the women prepare the cooked food (bhog) offering with it. This dis- 
placement of the sacrificial venue is not unusual, for other Banaras families 
often performed blood sacrifices at the Durga Kund temple and not in front 
of the clay image. However, the rite iterates the place of the kitchen as a 
prominent ritual arena.’° 


OFFERING OF THE HEAD TO DuRGA 


In Banaras, the actual slaughter of the goat may take place at the Durga 
Kund temple, and is performed by another person, such as a worker at the 
temple. Up to a dozen goats may still be sacrificed at the Durga Kund temple 
on any given day during Navaratra. Even there, most of the pijdris and 
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Figure 4.6.1 Animal sacrifice (baliddna) at Durga Kund temple. The goat’s head, blood, and 
an honorific flame are placed on the sacrificial pillar altar before the image of Durga. 


workers find the task repulsive and try to avoid it. Nevertheless they do 
perform the ritual blessing of the goat, sword, and offering of the severed 
head to the Devi, while leaving the actual killing to one or two designated 
“priests.” At the Durga Kund temple the goat faces north when being be- 
headed. The severed head is then placed atop the sacrificial pillar facing east 
(and the Devi) (see Figure 4.6.1). 

After the head of the goat is cut, the head is brought back near the 
purohita, with some blood, and placed before the altar facing north. A ghee 
lamp is lit atop the head and the purohita says: 


Esa sapradipa cchaga sirsa balih/ om durgd devatadyai namah. 


This is a sacrificial offering of a goat’s head with a lamp. 
Om! Obeisance to Goddess Durga. 


OFFERING THE FLESH AND BLooD To DuRGA AND OTHER DEITIES 


The Kalika Purdna states that Durga partakes of both the head and flesh 
of the victim, but that the adept worshipper should offer flesh rarely, except 
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for blood and the head, which together become nectar (Kane:5.165—166). The 
purohita offers the blood (with a portion of flesh) thus: 


Esa samamsa rudhira balihl om durgd devatdyai namah. 


This is a sacrificial offering of blood with flesh. 
Om! Obeisance to Goddess Durga. 


He offers about a half portion to Durga and divides the remaining half into 
four portions, which he offers to other deities who partake of blood sacrifices. 

He offers flowers to Batuka: 

Ete gandhapuspe/ om hum vam batukdya namah. 
and then one of the portions: 

Esa samamsarudhira balihl om hum yam batukaya namah. 
The second portion to the Yoginfs: 

.. 0m hum yam yoginibhyoh namah. 

The third to the Ksetrapalas: 


.../ om hum ksetrapalaya namah. 


And the last to Ganapati (Ganesa), who accepts blood sacrifice, and who, 
although propitiated first, is fed last. 


.. /Om hum gam ganapataye namah. 
The purohita concludes the blood sacrifice ritual with: 


Om aim hrim srim kausiki rudhirena adpydyatam. 


Om! Aim! Hrim! Srim! O Kausiki, please be satisfied with this blood. 


When Pandit Chakravarty was young, he attended pijds where goats 
were sacrificed on Saptami, Astami, and Navami, as well as during the San- 
dhi piijd. The meat of the sacrificed offering, consecrated after being con- 
sumed by the Devi, was cooked and distributed as bhoga prasdda (blessed 
cooked food) to the invited guests and relatives. I, too, watched the decapi- 
tation and preparation (at their home) of a goat sacrificed by some Nepali 
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soldiers at the Durga Kund temple. I later consumed (with large quantities of 
rum) the bhoga prasdda. The head, blood, and some inner organs were first 
prepared into a spicy fried/grilled snack, which was consumed with rever- 
ence, and the meat cooked into a curry served with rice with great festivity. 


OFFERING OF 108 LAmps 


The yajamdna or members of his family set about lighting 108 ghee 
lamps (see Figure 4.6.2). These may be set in a large candelabra suspended 
from a chain. Otherwise, individual clay lamps may be placed on a large 
platter or arranged in some yantric pattern. At the Mitra family pijd I ob- 
served a pattern of intersecting upward and downward pointing equilateral 
triangles, with a svdstika figure in the hexagon formed at the center. The 
procedure requires patience and excellent timing, since it is not easy to keep 
all lamps lit simultaneously. The effect is impressive. This ritual is essentially 
an elaborate variation of the drati worship to the Devi. The purohita offers 
the 108 lamps to Durga, uttering: 


Om visnurom tat sadadya a$vine mase Sukle pakse avimukta varanasi ksetra 
amuka gotra Sriamuka devasarma Sri durga pritikamah/ Etan astodara Sata 
sankhyakan prajjvalitan dipdn Sri camundariipdyai durgdyai tubhyamaham 
sampradade. 


Om! .. ., Iam offering these 108 lamps to you, O Durga, in the form of 
Camunda. 


Kumari PosA (WorSHIP OF VIRGINS) 


This puja generally follows the blood sacrifice. The blood sacrifice is 
almost always performed, if at all, during the Sandhi pijd. However, the 
short time interval of the Sandhi is also the prescribed time for kKumdri worship. 
Thus, in reality, for the sake of convenience, the kumdri pijjd is often per- 
formed on Astami or Navami. Young girls before the age of puberty are 
invited to the place of worship.The girls are normally bradhmanas, although 
this varies according to the family tradition. The Mitra family, for instance, 
celebrates the kumdri puja on Saptami, Astami, and Navami due to the larger 
number of girls, not exclusively bradhmanas, who are venerated as kumdris. 
They come from the yajamdna’s immediate family or from the families of 
relatives, friends, or neighbors. They are to be worshipped as living forms of 
the Devi. The theological or philosophical symbolism of the virgin is sug- 
gested in Kashmir Saivism, where one encounters the phrase: icchd Sakti uma 
kumari (Kaviraj 1986). Uma is an epithet of Parvati/Durga. The icchd spoken 
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Figure 4.6.2 The patron’s family members assist in lighting the 108 lamps offered as an drati 
par excellence during the Sandhi Pija. (Photo: Ruth Rickard) 


of here transcends the triad of manifest faktis, namely, conscious will (icchd), 
knowledge (jfidna), and action (kriyd). It is svatantra Sakti, the autonomous 
will, which is equated with the supreme Sakti. Thus the virgin (kumdrt) 
symbolizes the uncreated, active potential to manifest. In Nepal, premenarche 
girls, in whom Durga is thought to manifest, are selected at the age of three 
or four to serve as living embodiments of the Goddess. The most important 
of these, the Raj-Kumari, annually renews the king’s sanction to rule through 
her divine blessing. With the onset of menstruation (or if any of her blood 
is spilled), she is divested of her divinity, since the Devi is believed to have 
left her.!® 
The purohita makes an oath (sankalpa): 


Om visnurom tat sadadya....$ukle pakse...amuka gotra, amuka 
devasarma gauri pritikamah ganapatyddi ndnddevata pijad pirvaka 
kumaripiijanamaham karisye. 


Om! . . ., in order to please Gauri, after worshipping Ganesa and other 
deities, I shall worship a virgin representing the consort of Siva. 
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He then reads the oath hymn (sankalpa siikta) and performs all the prelimi- 
nary worship rituals (samdnya vidhi) such as sémdanydrgha, dsanasuddhi, and 
so on. He performs mdtrkd nydsa and offers flowers to GaneSa and other 
deities. He places a maiden girl (generally below eleven years of age) adorned 
with clothes, ornaments, garlands and decorated with sandalwood paste (spots 
placed on the face for beauty) on a large brass plate. He washes her feet and 
offers a flower with the mantra: 


Om S$rim kumaryai namah. Om! Srim! Obeisance to Kumari. 


He does prdndydma, anganydsa, karanydsa, and then does a dhydna of the 
goddess Kumari. 


Om kumarim kamalarudhdm trinetrém candrasekharaéml/ 
tapta kdncana varnddhyam ndandlankara bhisitaml 
raktambara paridhanam raktamalydnulepanam!/ 
vamendbhayadam dhyayet daksinena varapradam. 


Om! The maiden is standing on a bloomed lotus. She has three eyes, with the 
moon on her forehead. Her complexion is like molten gold, and she is adorned 
with different kinds of ornaments. She wears a red cloth, and on her neck there 
is a red garland. She is smeared with red sandalwoodpaste (unguents). Her left 
hand is offering assurance. And with her right hand she is giving boons. 


This description most closely resembles the forms in which the Devi fre- 
quently appears in temple images. There she is often portrayed with a golden 
mask and draped in a red cloth. He offers worship mentally and then 
repeats the dhydna actually performing the sixteen-part devotional service 
(sodaSopacara). 

The purohita next offers flowers to Kausiki, Ganga, Sarasvati, Yamuna, 
Vegavati, Narada, Vaisnavi, Visnt, Padma, Sankha, Svetadipa, Pavana, Ghora, 
Ghorartpa, Menaka, Kamala, Simhasana, and Cakra. He then recites the verse: 


Om! ayurbalam yaso dehi dhanam dehi kumarike/ 

sarvam sukham ca me dehi prasida paramesvari/ 

namaste sarvato devi sarva papaprandasini! 

saubhagyam santatim dehi namastute kumarike/ 

sarva bhista prade devi sarvapat vinivarini! 

sarvasanti kare devi namastestu kumarike/ 

brahmi mahesvari raudri ripatritayadharini/ 

abhayafica varam dehi nardyani namo ’ stute. 

Om! Give me, O maiden mother, longevity, vigor, fame, and wealth. Give 


me all kinds of happiness and be pleased with me. I pay obeisance to you 
in every respect. You are the remover of all sins. Give me prosperity, sons 
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and daughters. I pay obeisance to you, O maiden mother. You are the 
bestower of all sorts of desired objects. You are the remover of all sins. You 
are the giver of peace. I pay obeisance to you, mother. You are of the form 
of Brahma, Mahesvara, and Rudra in female aspect. You assume these three 
forms. Give me fearlessness and blessing. I pay obeisance to Narayant. 


Daksind (Offering of Money) 


The purohita then makes a prayer of the monetary donation (daksind) to 
be given to him for the services rendered. He begins with the sankalpa: 


Om visnurom tad sadadya, ..., amuka gotra amuka devaSarma kumaripiija 
sangatartham daksinamidam kaficana miilyam §ri visnu daivatam yatha 
sambhava gotra nadmne brahmanaya aham dadami. 


He finishes with: 


krtaitat kumari pitjacchidramastu. 


Om! ..., a value of gold is given to the brahmana for fulfilling this kumari 
puja. 


The traditionally recommended numbers of virgins to be worshipped are 
1, 9, 17, 108 or more. When performed to such a large number of girls it is 
an imposing spectacle. However, there is often just one kumdri chosen to 
represent all others who are present. The rituals are performed to her. The 
maiden is then fed with dainties or well-cooked food and sent away. 

Sandhi, Pandit Chakravarty explained, is regarded as the climax of the 
puja, since due to its auspicious astrological configuration, it is when the 
“inner light may be received.” The Devi is most accessible during this period, 
and this is why ideally, the blood sacrifice, virgin worship, and the 108-lamp 
drati is performed. Since it is difficult to conduct all rites within the short 
interval of time, the tantradharaka is often invested with the task of conduct- 
ing the Aumari puja. In many non-Bengali brahmana homes, the kumdri pijd 
is performed on Navami “for women, by women,” as one brdhmana woman 
in Banaras explained. It is evident that the virgin worship rite belongs to a 
women’s tradition in which the male purohita originally played no part. By 
contrast, the male purohita is indispensable in the Bengali Durga Puja kumari 
worship, although many Bengali groups no longer conduct the blood sacrifice, 
and some even forego the kumdri piijd. Since the Durga Puja plays a role in 
orchestrating feminine energy, a group’s decision to waive the kumdri pijd 
may reflect a shift in emphasis in the pijja’s many functions. Certainly, the 
revival of the autumn Durga Puja appears to have been motivated more for 
purposes of empowerment than fertility, the latter being a function character- 
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Figure 4.7.1 Durga within her yantra. Contemporary lithograph. 


istic of the spring Navaratra rites. However, by structurally building upon the 
spring worship rituals (e.g., the establishment of a jar form of the Devi is 
widely practiced during the spring Navaratra), the autumn Durga Puja carries 
a larger amalgam of functions. 

Regarding the substitutions or eliminations of what appear to be impor- 
tant ritual acts, Pandit Chakravarty explained that such variations do not 
seriously weaken the piajd, since the piajd itself is most important, not its 
individual elements. He initially speculated that perhaps the grosser elements 
were disappearing, while finer ones were beginning to take their place. How- 
ever, after reflecting on the blaring music and theatrical trends at the large 
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public shrines, he suggested that perhaps, while the pijd itself is not weak- 
ened, its reverential spirit had declined in favor of amusement and entertain- 
ment. He frequently stressed that “nothing is more important than the divine 
concept. Nothing (i.e., no individual rite or image of the Devi) is great or 
divine without relating each one of them with the light of the Divine.”! 

Although substitutions and eliminations are obviously permitted, there is 
no flexibility with the timing of the Sandhi Payja. Since Pandit Nitai performs 
the pujd at both the Lahiris’ home (where I observed him) and the Durgotsava 
Sammilini, I wondered if he conducted the Sandhi Pija for the club at an- 
other time. However, I was informed that this is never the case. There is 
always someone else (e.g., Pandit Nitai’s brother) who will perform the Sandhi 
Puja at its appointed time. 


4.7 MAHANAVAMI 


The Mahanavami rituals are identical to those performed on Saptamt, 
differing primarily by their inclusion of a fire oblation ritual (homa). Every- 
day, before going to the place of worship, the purohita has made some small 
offerings and offered homage to the bilva tree. He then enters the piijdlaya, 
begins as usual performing the dcamana, svasti vacanam, and so on and 
proceeds to the great bath of the Goddess (mahdsndna). He offers her bilva 
twigs as tooth cleansers (dantakdsthd), completing the bathing ritual just as 
it was done on Saptami. He then offers mdadsabhaktabali to the bhiitas. Next 
he offers flowers and other worship materials to GaneSsa, Siva, and other 
deities, performing the full sixteen-part service if inclined. He now proceeds 
to worship Durga through the fire oblation. 


Homa (Fire OBLATION) 


The fire pit (Aunda) where the oblation is to be held is called the sthandila. 
Its area is one square cubit, a cubit being the length from elbow to fingertip. 
It should be four fingers (anguli) in height and could be made of bricks and 
mud. In the Lahiri home, a copper sthandila is used, set right upon the stone 
paving in the home. Fine sand is spread over it. A yantra consisting of an 
ascending triangle intersected by a descending triangle is drawn with kusa 
grass in the middle and a point (bindu) placed in the center of it. The triangles 
are surrounded by a circle, and then eight lotus petals emanate from the 
circle. This is surrounded by a bhapura, a square with symbolic gateways at 
the cardinal directions. A bija mantra, such as “Dum,” may be drawn on the 
bindu. This diagram is the Durga Yantra (see Figure 4.7.1). 
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Figure 4.7.2 Layout of the Fire Pit (sthandila) in the Durga Pija. 


Thus, in the oma ritual the sthandila is identified as the yantra of the Devi, 
and the offerings made into the fire are symbolic of the reconstitution or reinte- 
gration of the cosmos. The Devi’s manifest form is offered back to her. The gross 
elements of the creation, through the medium of the fire, are transformed into 
more subtle elements and through the symbolism inherent in the smoke, flame, 
and ashes are reunited with the Devi in her most sublime essence. 

The purohita looks at the sthandila while uttering Durga’s milamantra, 
and he strikes it with kusa grass saying “Phat” and sprinkles it with water 
saying “Hum.” Again uttering the milamantra, he says: 


Om kundaya namah. 
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He sits on the sthandila’s west side, facing east and places fine lengths of 
kuSa grass in the kunda according to a particular pattern (see Figure 4.7.2) 
using his ring finger and thumb. He presses each length of grass to make 
indentations in the sand. If any sand is to be removed, he does so with the 
ring finger and thumb of his right hand and discards this utkara in the north- 
east direction. When this is done, he again purifies the sthandila with sprin- 
kling (proksana), striking (tadana), and spreading of water in it (abhyuksana). 
He proceeds to worship the three lines of kusa grass pointing east with: 


First Om mukundaya namah Om! Obeisance to Mukunda (Visnu) 
Middle Om isandya namah Om! Obeisance to Isana (Siva) 
Last Om purandaraya namah Om! Obeisance to Purandara (Indra, 


“Destroyer of Forts”) 


To the three lines facing north, he pays obeisance with: 


First Om brahmane namah Om! Obeisance to Brahma 
Middle Om vaivasvte namah Om! Obeisance to Vivasvan (Agni) 
Last Om indave namah Om! Obeisance to Indu (Moon) 


Next, he offers flowers to Durga five times, after which he examines the 
oblation materials silently repeating, “Om.” 
Then, offering flowers into the center of the pit, the purohita utters: 
Om ddharasaktyddi pithadevatabhyo namah. 
Om! Obeisance to the deities of the abodes of the Goddess, the Supreme 


Supporting Sakti, and others. 


Facing east, he worships aspects of the Devi in the various corners: 


SE Om dharmaya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
righteousness 

SW Om jiidndya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
knowledge 

NW Om vairdgydya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
dispassion 

NE Om aisvdarydya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 


royal power 
and in the sides: 


E Om adharmaya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
wickedness 
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S Om ajfiandya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
nescience 

W Om avairdgydya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
passion 

N Om anaisvaryaya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] 
ingloriousness 


and to the middle: 


Om anantaya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] the endless serpent 
Om padmdaya namah Om! Obeisance to [the Goddess as] the lotus flower 


Then, also to the center, he utters obeisance to the solar, lunar, and fire 
spheres and their divisional components: 


Am arkamandalaya dvadasakalatmane namah 
Um somamandalaya sodasakalatmane namah 
Mam vahnimandalaya daSakalatmane namah 


Next, he offers flowers to the center, paying homage to each of the compo- 
nent parts of fire, saying: 


Om pitdyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s quality of] yellow 
Om Svetdyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s quality of] white 
Om arundyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s quality of] rose pink 


Om dhimrdadyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s component of] smoke 
Om krsndyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s component of] black 
Om tibrdyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s component of] ferocity 
Om sphulinganyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s quality of] sparkle 

Om rucirdyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s quality of] loveliness 
Om jvdlinyai namah Om! Homage to [fire’s quality of] ripening 
Om vahni dsandyai namah Om! Homage to fire as the seat 


He next makes a dhydna of the goddess of speech, Vagisvant: 


Om vdagisvarim rtusndtam nilendi vara locandm vadgi§varena samyuktam 
krida bhdva samanvitam. 


Om! Vagisvart is the lady of speech, who has eyes like a blue lotus. She has 
just completed her menstrual cycle and properly bathed, and now has en- 
tered into playful union with the lord of speech. 


This dhydna clearly implies sexual playfulness. Fire is perceived to be the 
play (rida) of the divine, conceived of as the copulation between male and 
female polarities of divinity at the threshold of manifestation (symbolized by 
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Vac, “speech,” which represents “vibration.”) This sexual union appears to be 
essentially for pleasure, not primarily for reproduction. 
And he offers flowers and obeisance with: 


Om hrim vagisvara sahita vdgisvaryai namah. 


Om! Hrim! Obeisance to the Lord of Speech united with the Lady of Speech. 


The purohita then collects fire (from an ember) with the mantra “Vausat” 
and invokes/kindles the tinder with “astrdya phat.” Saying: 


Hum phat kravyddevyah svaha 


he takes a small amount of fire and offers it to the deities who are eaters of 
raw flesh (kravya). He then waves the flame around the kundd three times, 
kneels down with both knees touching the earth, and places it with both 
hands into the sthandila. He offers it flowers, saying: 


Om hrim vahni miirtaye namah/ Om vam vahni cetandya namah 
Om cit pingala hana hana daha daha paca paca sarvajnd aja paya svaha. 


Om! Hrim! I pay homage to the form of the blazing fire. 

Om! Vam! I pay homage to the consciousness that pulsates in the fire. 
Om! O consciousness with the color of gold, kill, kill, burn and burn, con- 
sume and consume, O omniscient one, please command. Svaha! 


and now places kindling on it causing the fire to blaze properly. Then with 
folded hands he says: 


Om agnim prajjvalitam vande jata vedam hutdsanam suvaranam amalam 
visvato ’mukham/ agneh tvam valadandma Gsi. 


Om! I pay homage to the fire that is ablaze, who knows everything after 
birth, whose color is of pure gold. It has its outlets in all directions. You fire, 
you are named Valada. 


Om vaisvdnara jdtaveda ihavaha lohitakasa sarvakarmani sddhaya svahda. 


Om! O fire, the inborn knower of everything, having red eyes, fulfil the 
result of every act of mine. 


He next offers homage to the fire with flowers and sandalwood paste: 
Etat sacandanapuspam/ om agnaye namah 


and worships the aspects of fire and other deities with flowers: 
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Ete gandhapuspel 


Om agner ’hiranyddi sapta jivhabhyoh namah 
Om agner sadangebhyoh namah 

Om agnaye jdtavedase astamirtibhyoh namah 
Om brahmyddydstasaktibhyoh namah 

Om padmddydstanidhibhyoh namah 

Om indrddi lokapadlebhyoh namah 

Om dhvajddyastrebhyoh namah 


Om! I pay homage to the seven tongues of fire. 

Om! I pay homage to the six limbs of fire. 

Om! I pay homage to fire, who has inborn omniscient intuition, who has 
eight forms like Siva.! 

Om! I pay homage to eight Saktis, beginning with Brahmi. 

Om! I pay homage to eight kinds of wealth, beginning with Padma. 

Om! I pay homage to the guardians of the directions, beginning with Indra. 

Om! I pay homage to the weapons, beginning with dhvaja (the staff). 


Then taking two very thin-edged lengths of kusa grass called pavitras, each 
the length of a span, and placing them in the plate from which the oblation of 
ghee will be taken, the purohita divides the plate into three spaces. These spaces 
correspond to the three main energy channels (nadi) in the body cosmos. The 
nadis do not merely exist in the physical body of the human, but in the subtle 
bodies (linga Sarira) as well. Furthermore, the human body is merely a micro- 
cosm within the larger cosmic body, through which the nadis actually flow. The 
right section of the plate is idd, the left is pingald, and the middle is susumnd. 
When offering oblations of ghee into the fire, the purohita may take ladlefuls 
from any of the three sections in a process that resembles the alternate breathing 
in prdndyama. If he takes ghee from the right (ida), he utters 


Om agnaye svahd. Om! Svaha to Agni. 


and places it at the left of the fire. If he takes ghee from the left (pingald), 
he utters 


Om somaya svaha. Om! Svaha to Soma. 


and places it to the right of the fire. If from the middle, he places it in the 
middle, saying: 
Om agnisomabhyam svahaé. Om! Svaha to Agni and Soma. 


The purohita begins by taking ghee from the right with a ladle, pouring 
it onto the fire and uttering: 
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Om agnaye svisti krte svahda. 


Om! Svaha to Agni, the well-doer of sacrifices. 
Mahavyahrti Homa (Oblation of the Great Mystical Utterances) 


The purohita next makes an oblation called the mahdvydahrti homa. The 
mahavyahrtis are the utterances made by all bradhmanas during their daily 
worship at the junctures (sandhyd). The utterances are “bhir,” “bhuvas,” and 
“svas,” and are part of the Gayatri Mantra. 

First uttering the following: 


Prajdpatir rsir gdyatri chando agnir devatad mahavyahrti home viniyogah 


The revealer (rsi) is Prajapati, the meter (chandas) is Gayatri the deity 
(devatd) is Agni, the purpose (viniyoga) is the Oblation of the Great Mys- 
tical Utterance 


he then offers ghee, uttering the mahdvydhrtis saying: 


Om bhiir svahaél Om bhuvah svahad/ Om svah svahda/ 
Om bhiir bhuvah svah svaha. 


He repeats the process for different meters and deities, saying: 
Prajdpatir rsir usnik chando vadyur devata . . . 
Prajapatir rsir anustup chando siiryo devata .. . 
Prajdpatir rsir vrhati chandah prajdpatir devatda . . . 
Oblations to Durga 
The purohita now offers twenty-five ladles of ghee oblations into the fire 
with the mulamantra of Durga. He uses a Vedic (rather than Tantric) form 
of the mitlamantra, using “Om” instead of other bijas like “Dum” and “Hrim.” 


Om durge durge raksani svahda. 


Then the purohita conceives of himself as one with the fire and the Goddess 
Durga, uttering: 
Om vaisvdnara jataveda ihavaha lohitaksa sarvakarmani sddhaya svahda. 


Om! O fire, the inborn knower of everything, having red eyes, fulfill the 
result of every act of mine. 
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Figure 4.7.3 The purohita and patron perform the fire oblation (homa) on Navami. 


He offers oblations three times with that mantra. He then worships Durga in 
this form with the milamantra offering up eleven oblations. He next offers 
oblations, saying: 


Om miilamantrasya angadevatabhyah svaha 


Om! I offer svahda to the deity superintending over the limbs of the 
miilamantra. 


Om avarana devatabhyah svaha 


Om! I utter svahd unto the gods who have formed an enclosure around the 
main deity. 


Having completed this, the purohita turns his attention to the bilva leaves, 
108 of which will be offered into the homa. Every one should be untorn, 
unbroken, unmarked, and have three leaves, be washed and wiped clean of 
excess water. Although bilva patra and ghee is normally offered into the 
homa to worship Durga, on occasion sesamum with ghee (sdjya tila) may 
also be used. The patron (yajamdna) assists in these rites (see Figure 4.7.3).The 
purohita then makes an oath (sankalpa). 
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Om visnurom tat sadadya Gsvine masi Suklepakse navamyam tithau durgapija 
karmani durge durge raksani svaha iti mantra karanakastottara Sata 
sankhyaka sdjya bilva patra sannidbhir homaham karisye. 


Om! . . . I will perform the fire oblation with 108 bilva leaves, while uttering 


the mantra “durge durge raksani svaha.” 


The milamantra of the Devi is generally uttered silently (to preserve it 
from casual repetition by the audience who may be uninitiated), while the 
“svaha” is always pronounced loudly. When the bilva leaf oblations have been 
given to the fire with the mialamantra, the purohita, taking a flower, says: 


Agneya tvam mrdandmasi. Agni, you are Mrdanama. 
Offering the flower to Agni he pays homage: 


Ete gandhapuspe/ Om mrdandmdagndya namah. 
Etat havir naivedyaml Om mrdandmagndya namah. 


Pirnahuti (The Final Oblation) 
Taking a ladleful of ghee, the purohita stands up and says: 
Prajdpati rsir virddgdyatri chanda indro devatd yaSas kamasya yajanisya 


prayoge viniyogah. 


The revealer is Prajapati, the meter is Viradgayatri, the deity is Indra, and 
the purpose is for the person desirous of fame. 


Om pirna homam yasase juhomi yo ’asmai juhoti varamasmai dadati varam 
vrne yaSasd bhami loke svahda. 


Om! I offer this final oblation for fame. Whoever makes an oblation towards 
god, he blesses him with a boon, therefore I pray for that kind of boon. May 
I remain shining in the world. 


He performs a mudrd while pouring the oblation into the fire. 


OFFERINGS TO THE PUROHITA 


In front of the fire some unwashed rice, a fruit (e.g., banana), one betel 
leaf, and sometimes a ripe coconut wrapped in a red cloth is placed. This 
offering is symbolic of the payment to the purohita for his services. The 
yajamdna repeats the prayers after the purohita. The purohita purifies the 
offering saying: 
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Ete gandhapuspe/ om pirna patrdnukalpa bhojydya namah. 


Om! I pay obeisance to the food (edibles), representing the platter full to the 
brim. 


Then while sprinkling water on the fire, he utters: 


Om visnurom, ... , etat pirna patrdnukalpa bhojyam brahmane 
tubhyamoham sampradade. 


Om! .. . this platter [full of rice, pulses, spice, ghee, oil, and so on] repre- 
senting full-food (pirna patranukalpa bhojya), 1 offer to you, O brahmana. 


Then he says: 


Etasmai kaficanamiilyaya namah/ 
Etad adhipataye $rivisnave namah/ 
Etad sampradadnaya brahmandya namah 


Salutations to this exact money as fees; 
to the superintending lord Sri Visnu; 
to the donation to the bradhmana. 


The purohita now utters an oath (sankalpa) of monetary offering (daksina): 


Om visnurom, ..., Sukle pakse saptamitithavarabhya mahdnavamim ydvat 
durgapiija karmanah sangatartham daksinamidam kaficanamiilyam $ri visnu 
daivatam, yathaé sambhava gotranamne brahmandya aham dadami. 


Om! .. . for the completion of the Durga Puja rituals from Saptami to Navami, 
this fee representing gold, superintended by Visnu, I offer this to a person 
belonging to . . . lineage (gotra) and belonging to a bradhmana family. 


In reality, the purohita receives a substantial amount for his services. In 
1999 at the Lahiri home the purohita (Pandit Nitai) received Rs. 2500 in 
daksinad. He also received about twenty sdris and dhotis, and cooked and 
uncooked food offerings. In addition, he received numerous other offerings 
of sdris, sweets, as well as cash, and anything else that was offered to the 
Devi by family members, friends, relatives, and visitors.” For his services at 
the Durgotsav Sammilini piijd, in the same year, he received Rs. 3500-4000, 
10 dhotis, 12 saris, 1 chaddar (upper garment), 20 kg. of rice, 2 kg. of dal 
(lentils), 20 kg. of fruits, and 2 kg. of sweets. The tantradharaka is entitled 
to 10 to 25 percent of the payment.* Generally, there are additional payments 
required for requests to recite the Durga Saptasati, which may be read on 
each day during Navaratra, and to perform the homa (fire oblation) rite. 
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The tradition of paying the ritual fees (daksind) to the purohita is itself 
part of the ritual. This is because it is held that without the payment the merit 
of performing the rite would remain with the priest and not pass to the patron. 
It is only through the formal, ritualized payment that the transactional effect 
of the pijd is actualized and its benefits transferred to the votary. Here again 
the purohita is the indispensable conduit of the beneficial effects of the rite. 


ALLAYMENT OF ERRORS 


The purohita performs another sankalpa: 


Om visnurom, ..., Sukle pakse saptamitithavarabhya mahdnavamim ydvat 
durgapiujana karmani yadyat vaigunyam jdtam tad dosa praSamandaya visnu 
smaranamaham karisye. 


Om! . . . in this Durga worship, whatever faults have occurred, in order to 
allay them, I shall repeat the name of Visnu several times. 


He then utters “Sri Visnu” ten or more times. He finishes with: 


Namo brahmanya devaya go bradhmana hitdyaca jagaddhitaya krsndya 
govindadya namo namah. 


I pay obeisance to Krsna called Govinda, the protector of the Vedas, who 
is inclined to stand as a succor to cattle and brdhmanas and the benevolent 
of the world. 


EXTINGUISHING THE FIRE 


When the final oblation (parndhuti) has been completed, and the daksind 
has been offered, the purohita sprinkles water on the fire saying: 


Om agni tvam samudram gaccha. Om! O Fire, go to the ocean. 
On the northeast corner of the fire, he offers some curd (dadhi), saying: 


Om prthivitvam Sitala bhava. Om! O Earth, be cool. 


ANOINTING WITH ASHES 


Taking some ashes from the northeast corner of the fire altar, the purohita 
rubs it in with ghee in his palm. Dipping his middle finger in the mixture, he 
places an anointing mark (tilaka) on his forehead, moving the finger upwards. 
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He then marks his throat, shoulders, and heart, and does so to worshippers 
present who may want these auspicious marks.The northeast corner is the 
traditional place of Siva, Lord of the cremation grounds. Anointing the body 
with ashes forges an equation between it and the burnt offerings. The body 
has been symbolically cremated and offered, through the flames, to the Devi. 
The ashes, the debris of the fire sacrifice, are themselves a form of prasdda, 
blessed remnants from the offerings that have been consumed by the God- 
dess, through the tongues of flames. 
He utters these mantras while anointing the body parts: 


Forehead: Om kaSyapasya tryausam. 
Om! May you be blessed with three times the longevity of KaSyapa. 
Throat: Om yamadagnestryausam. 
Om! May you be blessed with three times the longevities of Yama 
and Agni. 
Shoulders: Om yaddevandm tryausam. 
Om! May you be blessed with three times the longevities of these 
deities. 
Heart: Om tannme astu tryausam. 
Om! May three times these longevities be on you. 


SANTI MANTRA 


The purohita now recites the Santi Mantra, which offers peace to the 
worshippers. It is an important part of the pijd, since it occurs at the end of 
Navami, the last day of Navaratra. It serves as a benediction, conferring the 
grace of peace on all who have participated in honoring the Devi. He reads: 


Om surastvamabhisincantu brahmdavisnumahesvarah/ 
vdsudevo jagannathastatha sankarsano vibhuh/ 
pradyumnascaniruddhasca bhavantu vijaydya te/ 
Om akhandalo ’ gnirbhagavadn yamo vai nairtistathda/ 
varuna pavanascaiva dhandhyaksastatha sivah/ 
brahmanda sahito $eso dikpalah pantu te sada. 

Om kirtirlaksmirdhrtirmedha pustih $raddha ksama matih/ 
buddhir lajja vapuh sdantistustih kanti§ca matarah/ 
etastvamabhisincantu rahu ketusca tarpitah. 

Om rsayo munayo gavo devamatara eva cal 
devapatnyo dhruva naga daitya$cadpsarasadm ganah/ 
astrani sarvasdstrani rajano vahanani cal 
ausadhani ca ratnani kdlasydvaydsca yel 

Om saritah sdgarah sailastirthani jalada nadaéh/ 
devadanavagandharva yaksaraksasapannagah/ 

ete tvamambhisincantu dharmakamartha siddhaye. 
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(For the translation, see the Saptami ritual of the bathing of the Devi 
with the bhrngdra on pg. 150). 

The purohita may now recite the pradaksina stotra (details follow in the 
Vijaya Dasami section). He has completed the rituals of Navami and has 
finished for the day. 


4.8: VisAYA DASAMI 


Officially, Navaratra has come to an end but the Durga Piaja rites have 
not yet finished. This tenth day is called Vijaya Dasami, held in honor of the 
Devi in the form of victory (vijayd). Many votaries cite this as the day on 
which Durga slew Mahisa, the buffalo demon, but most regard it as the day 
Rama slew Ravana.' Rama’s victory was, of course, explained as aided by the 
Devi’s, whom he had invoked through an untimely awakening. The day is 
dedicated to the dismissal (visarjana) rituals of the Devi, which include the 
immersion of the clay image.’ 

The purohita goes to the place of worship on the morning of Dasamt, 
sips water three times, performing d@camana. He then performs svasti vacanam, 
bhiitaSuddhi, and makes a simple nydsa. Next he performs a dhydna of Durga 
and worships her with a ten-part service (daSopacdara). He offers cooked food 
(bhoga) and other things to the Devi, including a worship with lamplight 
(arati). On Vijaya DaSami it is a Banarasi custom for people to offer curd, 
cura (flat rice), and puffed rice (Hindi/Bengali: /ai/Idja), as well as cooked 
foods. If the piijd is performed at home, typical foods would be boiled rice, 
cooled with water, and served with bananas, coconut, and some deep-fried 
battered vegetables (Hindi: vada). Sweets (Hindi: mithai), too, are given to 
Durga. The purohita completes the ritual quickly (perhaps within one danda 
[twenty-four minutes]). 

With folded hands, he says: 


Om vidhihinam kriyahinam bhaktihinam yedarcitam 
purnam bhavatu tat sarvam tvat prasddan mahesvari. 


Om! Whatever rituals I have made that have been bereft of right method, 
right activity, and right devotion, all these should attain fulfillment by your 
grace, O consort of Siva. 


He places his hand on the main jar (ghata) uttering: 


Om hrim durge devi ksamasva 


Om! Hrim! O divine Goddess Durga, I beg pardon of you. 
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while moving the jar slightly, dislodging it from its firm position. He also 
moves the platform of the Devi in the clay image cluster and the altars of the 
navapatrikda and bilva tree. 

Then he draws a triangular yoni on the floor by his left side. He offers 
flowers into it to the goddess Nirmalyavasini, saying: 


Om nirmdlyavasinyai namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the goddess Nirmalyavasini (She who Abides in Purity). 


The term “nirmdlyam” also refers to the debris which remains after ritual 
offerings, which although seemingly impure are, in fact, stainless. It is quite 
noteworthy that offerings are made to the “Goddess who Abides in the Stain- 
less Offerings.” This is an unequivocal identification of a goddess with the 
actual material offered in the piijd. Since the Great Goddess is an amalgam- 
ation of all goddesses, it is clear that a portion of herself is present within all 
aspects of the material world, including the offering elements themselves, 
both before and after they are devotionally presented to her in the rite. 

The purohita next brings some previously offered flowers and with the 
samhara mudrd (arms outstretched in front, crossed, with the backs of the 
hands touching each other and fingers intertwined) places them in the tri- 
angle. He then worships the Devi, saying: 


Om ucchistacandalinyai namah. 


Om! Obeisance to the goddess Ucchistacandalini (She who is the Impure 
Outcaste). 


Like nirmdlyam, ucchista carries the meaning of impure remnants from the 
sacrifice. Cdnddlini, picks up on common epithets of Durga as Canda, 
the Fierce One, while at the same time associating her with the candadla, the 
lowest, outcaste group of Indian society. Ucchistacandalini is, in fact, an 
epithet of the goddess Matangi, one of the ten Mahavidyas. Like Matangi, 
with whom the Goddess is explicitly identified, Durga is here offered previ- 
ously offered flowers, which is characteristic of Matangi worship.* Texts also 
state that the worship of Matangi, whose name means “an outcaste woman,” 
be performed by devotees whose hands and mouths are stained with leftovers 
(ucchista).° 

Davis (1991) considers the problem of “pure remains” (nirmdlya) as 
discussed in medieval texts on pijd to Siva. After Siva enjoys the subtle 
essence within offerings to him, such as food or flowers, the material remains 
(ucchista) become pure (nirmdlya). However, while food and water become 
prasdda, and are capable of consumption, certain Saivite groups (e.g., Saiva 
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siddhantins) claim that the nirmdlya are so pure they cannot be used by 
humans at all. Thus the nirmdlya are offered once again to Lord Canda, a 
fierce emanation of Paramasiva, after whose secondary consumption, the 
material is still too pure for humans. “These substances are finally disposed 
of among those universal recipients: cows, elephants, Water, Fire, and Earth” 
(Davis 1991: 157). We note a parallel procedure here in the Durga Paja, in 
which the nirmdlya, explicitly through the use of a previously offered flower 
garland, are offered to Ucchistacandalini, who could be regarded as a divine 
correlate of Lord Canda. Just as Lord Canda is an emanation of Siva, so too, 
Ucchistacandalini is a form of the Great Goddess. An important distinction, 
however, is that while the nirmdlya in Siva-pija are finally disposed off in 
the elements (e.g., Fire, Water), the Durga Puja reveals that the nirmdlya are, 
in fact, first identified with an aspect of the Devi herself (as Nirmalyavasini), 
subsequently offered to an aspect of the Devi herself (as Ucchistacandalini), 
and finally disposed off (during the immersion rite) in the Devi herself (in 
this case, the elemental waters of the Ganga). 

In these acts and epithets, the crucially important symbolism of whole- 
ness is accentuated. The Devi is the entirety of creation, from its purest, most 
subtle, uncreated essence, to its grossest material forms. Not only is she 
present in the refined and fashioned items, but in the dross and debris that 
accompany such creations. Her manifest presence is found in the litter, the 
off-scourings, and leftovers of life’s activities. In a classic example of rever- 
sal, those items that are traditionally considered impure and polluting are 
raised to divine status. This reversal extends to the low social classes, the 
sweepers and cleaners, for example, whose association with polluting mate- 
rials, diminish them in social status. Their role and function in society, and 
the materials with which they are associated, are elevated to a divine status 
in the person of the Devi. Alternately, one might say that the Devi’s imma- 
nence is so pervasive that it extends to every iota of creation, even the 
material and social groups that are normally deemed the most highly pollut- 
ing. A circularity is inherent in the logic of Devi worship. As the entirety of 
creation, the Goddess cannot but be worshipped by her own creation and with 
elements of herself. When her latent presence in votaries (of any gender or 
social position) and the offering elements (of every type) is awakened through 
puja, these are elevated, albeit temporarily, in purity and potency. 

In a myth on the origin of Ucchistacandalini recounted in the Prdnatosini- 
tantra, Parvati asked Siva if she could go to her natal home for a visit. 
Reluctantly, Siva consented. Since she failed to return after the passage of 
several days, Siva, disguised as a shell-ornament maker (a low caste) paid her 
a visit, sold her some ornaments, and asked her if she would have sex with 
him. At first she was outraged, but later discerning his true identity, con- 
sented to do so at a later date. In order to play a similar trick on him, Parvatt 
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now disguised herself as a ravishing young canddla woman with large breasts, 
wide eyes, and a lean body. Clad in red clothes, she danced near Siva and 
succeeded in seducing him. As they made love, Siva himself was turned into 
a canddla, at which point he recognized the beautiful candadla woman as 
his own wife and granted her a boon. “Since you [Siva] made love to me as 
a canddla woman, this form will last forever and will be known as 
Ucchistacandalint,” she requested. “Only after performing suitable worship to 
this form will you [Siva] be worshipped and your worship be made 
fruitful’(cited in Kinsley 1997:213-214). 

In this myth Siva and Parvati’s conscious transformation into low, even 
outcaste persons, and their willing intercourse with each other in these states, 
reflect facets of their identities (and origins) that lie outside of orthodox society. 
The worship of the Devi as an outcaste woman, often with strong libidinous 
energies, prefigures the raucous celebrations that were traditionally prescribed 
for the immersion rites to follow. These were to be performed in the tribal style 
of the Sabaras, which included sexual allusions and dancing. It further high- 
lights the Tantric persona of the Goddess, whose nature and worship incorpo- 
rates characteristic inversions of orthodox values and an all-embracing wholeness. 

The purohita then says: 


Om uttistha devi camunde Subham piijam pragrhya cal 
kurusva mama kalyadnam astbhih Saktibhih sahal 
gaccha gaccha paramsthanam svasthanam devi candike/ 
yat pitjitam maya devi pari piiradnam tadastu me/ 

vraja tvam srotasi jale tistha gehe ca bhitale. 


Om! O divine goddess Camunda, after receiving my auspicious rituals, arise, 
and along with your eight saktis, do good for me. Go to your highest place, 
O divine Candika. Whatever rituals I have made should obtain their fulfilment. 
Please go to the stream. Remain in the water, in the house, and in the earth. 


This piece of the litany is crucial in furthering our understanding of the nature 
of the Devi. The Goddess, although dismissed, is asked to remain ever- 
present in the home, the earth, and the water. It is from these very abodes that 
she will be reinvoked into the ghata the following year. 

He then recites the following small hymn of praise (stotra), also known 
as the pradaksina (circumambulation) stotra. This is traditionally performed 
while circumambulating the effigy in a clockwise direction, but since the 
miurti is set against a wall, the purohita may pivot himself around. 


Om janmaya upahrtam kimcit vastra gandhdnulepanam! 
tat sarvam upabhuktva tvam gaccha devi yathaé sukham/ 
rdjyam Siinyam grham Siinyam sarvasiinyam daridratal 
tvamrte bhagavatyamba kim karomi vadasva tat. 
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Om! Whatever I have offered, which is very little, in the form of clothes, 
incense, sandalwoodpaste, and so on, after enjoying them you may retire with 
satisfaction. To me this kingdom of mine is nothing but a void; my house is 
empty; everything is nothing but a void to a person who is very poor. Without 
your presence, O Goddess, I do not know what I should do. Please tell me that. 


Now a large vessel, into which some water is poured, is placed so that 
the reflection of the Devi’s clay image may fall upon it. The purohita brings 
the mirror (darpana) from the seat/platform of the image, and immersing it 
into the water, says: 


Om minajja ambhasi sampujya patrikd varjita jale 


Om! After worshipping you properly, I immerse you in this water without 
the navapatrika. I have placed you in this water for the purpose of getting 
increase of sons, longevity, and wealth.® 


Then placing his hand on the Devi’s clay image altar, he reads: 


Om durge devi jagganamatah svathanam gaccha pitjyatel 
prasida bhagavatyamba trahi mam bhava sdgarat/ 

yatha Saktyakrta puja samapta Sankarapriyel 

gacchantu devatah sarve dattva tu vanchitam varaml/ 
kaildsa sikhare ramye samsthita bhavasannidhaul 
pijitasi maya bhaktyad navadurge surdacite/ 

tam pragrihya varam dattva kuru kridam yathéd sukham. 


Om! O Goddess Durga, mother of the universe, after being worshipped, go 
to your own place. Be satisfied, O mother goddess. Please rescue me from 
the sea of worldly existence. I have performed your worship, O beloved of 
Sankara, and completed it according to my ability. Let all the deities go 
their respective places after giving us our desired blessings/boons. You 
remain at the top of Mount Kailasa, which is very beautiful, in the company 
of Lord Sankara. You have been worshipped by me with devotion. O Form 
of Nine Durgas, who is also worshipped by the gods, accepting my rituals 
and giving me boons, you go on sporting/playing according to your desire. 


This being done, the priest places some flowers, sandalwood paste, etc. into 
the hands of the assembly. 


APARAJITA WORSHIP AND THE VARANA RITE 


The purohita now performs the piijd of the Goddess as Aparajita (She 
who is Invincible). The pijd should be performed only on the tithi of daSami, 
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which is not associated with ekadasi. Thus, if Vijaya Dasami is in contact 
with the eleventh (ekadasSi) tithi, the Aparajita puja should be performed on 
Navami. Since most people do not favor doing this, during such astronomical 
circumstances the Aparajita pijd is abandoned. 

The Devi is worshipped in the form of a floral creeper. Actually, several 
different plants are designated as apardajita. The Lahiris used a deep indigo- 
flowered creeper (Clitora ternata), also used to bind the Navapatrika, but 
some tiny white flowers with orange bases (Sephdlikd) are used in certain 
temple ceremonies. The purohita performs a dhydna of Aparajita, saying: 


Om Suddha sphatika sankaSam candra koti susitalam! 
varadabhaya hastafica sukla vastrairlankrtaml 

nana bharana samyuktam cakravdkaisca vestitam! 
evam samcintayan mantri devim tam apardjitam. 


Om! Her complexion is like pure crystal. She is very cool, more than mil- 
lions of moons. She has the postures of giving boons and assurance. She 
wears white clothes and is decorated with various ornaments. She is sur- 
rounded by Cakravaka birds.’ The person who uses her mantra should medi- 
tate on her thus. 


He worships her with a five-, ten-, or sixteen-part service. Then a yellow string 
is tied to bits of divine apardjitd creeper, and the creeper is tied around people’s 
wrist or arms as an symbol of blessing from the Goddess to attain victory. 

Lahiri family members and friends shared certain stories with me about 
the power of the apardajita flower, which is often placed in a small metal 
container and worn as an amulet. “Once a relative had epileptic fits. He 
placed a flower from Durga, enclosed in a copper case, around his arm, like 
an amulet, and has never suffered from these problems again.” “Another 
relative was being treated incorrectly for six years for a heart problem. The 
day after getting this flower amulet, his diagnosis was corrected, and he is 
fine. We believe that such power exists. It operates where the laws of science 
do not. We do believe in a power greater than science. Religion is more 
complete than science.”* 

Next, the time for the immersion ceremony is fixed based on astrological 
calculations that determine an auspicious interval. The Lahiris consult Kub 
Dubey’s “Panjika,” simply known as “the Directory.” Some time intervals 
such as the kala bela and vara bela periods in the day should be avoided. 
Such inauspicious periods often compromise the duration available to per- 
form the rites on all of the other days. 

At this point an exuberant rite, known in Bengali as varana and con- 
ducted only by the married women of the house, takes place. The women 
feed sweets and other delicacies to the clay images of Durga, the lion, and 
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the other deities (see Figure 4.8.1). Everyone, including the vdhanas are 
treated. Like the family members and guests who have enjoyed the food and 
hospitality of the patron during the pajd, Durga and her family are once again 
fed before their departure. Betel nut and leaf (pdn) are also fed to all the 
images. I was initially surprised to notice that even Mahisa was stuffed with 
delicacies. The homage rendered to Mahisa in the entire ritual, but especially 
at the end affirms the importance of his role in the cosmic drama. Alf Hiltebeitel 
(1988) meticulously develops Madeleine Biardeau’s (1984) insight that the 
South Indian figure of the Buffalo King (Pottu Raja) who serves the Devi is 
a transformed Buffalo demon. The attitude of devotees in the Durga Puja 
towards Mahisasura appears to support this interpretation, for he is honored 
at the end and encouraged to return the following year.’ 

Some devotees told me that they admired Mahisasura for his courage 
(however misguided) to struggle against the insurmountable and unconquer- 
able power of Durga. One is reminded of the ubiquitous temple reliefs of the 
Sardila, a mythical leogryph in battle with a courageous warrior. Some see 
it as the heroic battle of the individual against the overwhelming power of 
Maya (e.g., Kramrisch 1976[1946]:334—-337). The sdrdila, enormous and 
changing shape, like the Devi’s lion, may represent her awesome power. The 
individual’s battle with this power is heroic, yet futile. The iconography 
never shows the beast defeated by the hero, but conveys something akin to 
the opposite. Perhaps in this sense Mahisa is that hero, the individual who at 
first struggles to conquer the Devi, and ultimately, defeated by her formidable 
and invincible power, becomes her devoted worshipper. Carmel Berkson (1995) 
explores the heroic nature of Mahisa’s struggle with Durga in great detail. An 
important psychological dimension of the myth and ritual, she also argues, is 
that it reflects the perennial tension between the Hindu adolescent male and 
his dominating mother. 

Stietencron (1983), too, examines the development of interpretations of 
the Devi’s relationship to the demon Mahisa in the Puranic literature. Since 
Mahisa cannot enjoy the “battle of love” with the Goddess, he chooses to 
engage her in actual battle, claiming a union with her through death. His, too, 
is a sort of loving devotion (bhakti). However, unlike more common modes 
adopted by the devotee towards a deity, such as mother to child, subject to 
lord, or lover to lover, Mahisa chooses the form of an enemy or antagonist. 
In some versions of the myth, alluding to the perennial battle of the sexes, he 
is even loosely identified with Siva, the Devi’s spouse, when she is paired 
with one (also see Shulman 1980:176-192). 

It is important to note that the delicacies used in the varana rite are not 
previously blessed prasdda, for it would be incongruous to offer the deities 
food which they themselves have previously eaten and thus consecrated. 
Since the deities have already been dismissed from the effigies, there is no 
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Figure 4.8.1 The mouths of the images have been stuffed with food in the varana rite, and 
vermillion (sindir) has been applied to the foreheads of Durga and other goddesses. 


ritual impropriety incurred by direct contact between the votary and the image. 
Nevertheless, the rite is a significant and possibly unique example of the 
ritual feeding of a divine image within which the deity is no longer “present.” 
This rite is not regarded as meaningless by votaries or priests and dramati- 
cally points to the need to reassess the nature of the divine presence within 
the murti. Although votaries are aware that the Devi and other deities have 
been ritually dismissed from the images, they still experience their presence 
there and engage in this unusual feeding rite. In the food offering component 
of traditional piijds, the food is placed before the deity and then removed. It 
rarely makes direct contact with the image itself. Sometimes substances such 
as milk or coconut water may be poured over footprints or other icons, but 
the deities are generally not mouth-fed, as a mother would feed her children. 
In the varana rite, the sweets are actually stuffed and smeared onto the 
mouths of the clay images. Quite importantly, the women stuff each other 
with sweets as well, at this time. The feeding of the Goddess and her female 
devotees is not sequential, as in the case of upacara offerings, which, in turn, 
are consumed by votaries, as blessed food (prasdda). The rite resembles a 
group feast with the women and the Goddess all eating together, yet again 
evoking an identification between the Devi and the departing women of the 
household. 
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Figure 4.8.2 The hypnotic beat of the dhdk drummers, their faces gaily painted, adds to the 
exuberant mood as the images are carried to the Ganga for immersion. 


An explanation for the ritual is that the Devi, like Parvati, is returning 
to her husband Siva’s abode, where life with him is full of hardship. Thus she 
is being fattened with sweets and treated well to sustain her for her year away 
from home and to encourage her to return again the following season. One 
of Mr. Lahiri’s daughters elaborated, “Durga also symbolizes the vanity of 
women folk, and their tendency to tell tales. When Durga is sent home, the 
last food item given is very bland, to compensate for the rich food she has 
been given throughout the festival. Thus when she returns to her husband, 
Siva, she tells him how much she suffered, getting only this plain food 
throughout her stay. She is a great tale-teller.’”!° 

Not only are the images fed, they are garlanded and anointed. A light is 
waved before them, and a conch shell is blown. The rite parallels, although 
in abbreviated form, the brahmana purohita’s ministrations during the devo- 
tional service (upacdra) segment of the pijd. However, here, devotees who 
were deprived of their chance to make actual physical contact with the im- 
ages, finally have their opportunity. Indeed one feels that the notion of a deity 
consuming a food offering that has merely been placed before it, has proved 
too abstract. The desire to make physical contact with the divinities embodied 
within these images, and who have been the object of such great devotion 
through the course of the last few day, is irresistible. One suspects that the 
varana rite predates the male, brahmana-controlled forms of the Durga Pija 
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and preserves a practice in which women worshipped the Devi with offerings 
and in a manner that permitted or even required physical contact with the 
murtis. 

“Women,” I was informed, “feel special, since they are the ones who 
bring Goddess Durga into the household. Bodhana welcomes her. The honey 
[in the madhuparka offering] sweetens relationships. The dipa [light] enlight- 
ens relationships; the Sankha [conch shell] brings harmony. Thus women 
bring her in, and she is worshipped when she leaves.” 


“Women exchange sindiirs. This is also done for the longevity of their 
husbands. The sindir [a streak of red powdered lacquer applied to the 
forehead between the part in the hair] is a symbol of marriage. Thus women 
exchange sindir with Durga who is a happily married woman, in the hopes 
of remaining happily married. The eldest married woman gives sindiir to the 
Goddess.”!! 


IMMERSION 


Immersion of the clay image is the duty of the yajamdna. Although the 
Devi is no longer thought to reside in the image, it has been infused with her 
presence and must be treated properly. Some people gather the weapons and 
keep them as souvenirs. The dhdk drummer has a traditional right to the 
navapatrikda’s sari. All other offerings go to the purohita. 

The image is carried with much fanfare through the alleys to the river 
Ganga, often to the rhythm of the dhdk drums (see Figure 4.8.2). In the 
Mitra family tradition, it is customary for the images to be carried on 
palanquins by hand and for members of the procession to walk barefoot to 
the Ganga. Trucks often carry the larger images of the public celebrations 
along major arteries to Dasasvamedha Ghat, the city’s central riverbank 
site. At the Ganga, the images are placed atop boats and carried some 
distance away from the bank. Then they are toppled into the water.’ It is 
a time of highly mixed emotions (see Figure 4.8.3), which some votaries 
even regard as the climax of the pajd. The Kdlikd Purdna prescribes, “the 
visarjana of Devi should be made with festivals in the manner of the Sabaras, 
viz. people may make merry to their heart’s content by throwing dust and 
mud, with auspicious sports and revelry, with indulgence in words and 
songs referring to male and female organs and with words expressive of the 
sexual act. The Devi becomes angry with him who does not abuse another 
and whom others do not abuse and pronounces on him a terrible curse” 
(Kane:5.177). These prescriptions of what is referred to as Sabarotsava 
(Festival [in the style] of the Sabara [tribes]) are no longer practiced in 
urban centers. They call for a temporary dissolving of caste hierarchies and 
resemble the fertility rites of spring festivals such as Holi.'° 
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Figure 4.8.3 A sadness accompanies the mood of elation, as the Lahiri family and author (far 
left) gather at the banks of the Ganga prior to the final immersion of the image complex. 


Nevertheless, there is a mood of festive revelry at the success of the 
worship, mixed with sorrow at Durga’s departure. The emotional moods, 
easily discerned because they are highly visible at this time, are induced by 
a complex combination of factors, which include religio-political (i.e., Hindu) 
and communal (e.g., club) identity. Also present are the feelings of sadness 
at the end of the holidays and the parting of families that have come together. 
Married daughters had returned to their parent’s home for the celebration and 
will soon be leaving. Thus mothers are often seen crying, for Durga’s depar- 
ture truly marks the departure of their own daughters. The apardjita creeper 
is also surrendered to the waters. A blossom from the creeper may be kept 
and sealed into a small metal (often silver) case which is worn around the 
neck or arm as a protective amulet. The word apardjita has come to be 
synonymous with such a talisman. 

Certain groups, such as the Mitra family, also release a nilakantha bird 
(a blue-necked jay) as a symbol of Siva and the Devi’s upcoming reunion. 
Siva saved the world from destruction by drinking a deadly poison that was 
unleashed when the cosmic ocean was churned. This turned his neck blue, 
giving him the epithet Nilakantha (Blue Throat). The Devi Bhdgavata Purdna 
tells how the Devi revived Siva by suckling him with milk from her breasts. 
The bird is released, I was told, so that it may fly ahead and inform Siva of 
the Devi’s imminent return. The Mitra family, however, includes Siva in its 
image cluster, “since he accompanies Durga on her visit to her parents’ 
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home.” Nobody seemed perturbed by the apparent contradiction between 
Siva’s simultaneous presence both at the festival and at his abode in Mt. 
Kailasa. 

After returning, the immersion party brings back a jar of Ganga water 
and places it in the middle of the sitting place. The purohita sprinkles this 
sanctified water on the devotees while uttering the Santi Mantra. The devo- 
tees arise, approach and embrace the purohita, and touch his feet in a gesture 
of reverence and thanks. He blesses them with a touch to the forehead. It is 
traditionally held that the last words uttered by the purohita in the pijd are 
“Bhagavati pritaye (May the Goddess have taken delight [in this pijd]).” 
Pandit Chakravarty explained that the spirit of this prayer is that, although 
votaries may have asked the Devi for all sorts of benefits throughout the 
course of the pijd, the actual fulfilment of these wishes are ultimately offered 
up to the discretion and will of the Goddess. 


CONCLUSION 


The Durga Puja is now officially finished. People distribute sweets (not 
prasdda) to each other. If worshippers visit the homes of relatives on Vijaya 
DaSsami night, it is customary to exchange sweets and embrace everyone.'* 
“Sweets in square boxes are distributed during Vijaya DaSami. Relationships 
must be sweet, as if dipped in honey, during Durga Pija. This is the cus- 
tom.”'> People send letters or greeting cards (“Bijoya” cards) to their elders 
which might say: “Take my respectful homage (prandma) of Vijaya, and I 
expect your blessings in return.” Elders respond with blessings and requests 
for homage from youngsters. This mood of felicity and goodwill continues 
till Kalt Puja a few weeks later. 
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CHAPTER 5 


EF 


The Nature of Paya 


The term pijd is most commonly applied to the rites to worship a deity 
already embodied in some material form. Thus, each morning when a shop- 
keeper waves lit sticks of incense before a framed lithograph of Durga in his 
store and drapes the image with a garland of fresh flowers, he is very likely 
to refer to his actions as piijd. The same is true for worship rites that take 
place at a temple, which is regarded as the abode of the deity. Votaries at 
temples are apt to call their visit “taking darsana.” In fact, a former head 
priest (pajdri) of the Durga Kund temple once commented, “men generally 
come for darsana, women for piijd.”' His distinction, however, should not be 
seen as a fundamental difference in the essential nature of the worship rite. 

The majority of men and many women who visit temples arrive empty- 
handed and procure votive materials before entering. Although when visiting 
a Devi temple they are likely to purchase offerings of incense, sweets or a 
coconut, and a scarf from shops around the entrance, most just buy a few 
flowers from a vendor at the gate. They pass these to the priest who officiates 
at the portal of the inner sanctum, who in turn offers them to the deity. These 
devotees then gaze at the Devi in the sanctum and make a reverential gesture, 
such as an afijali or even a full prostration, and utter some silent prayer. Since 
the most prominent aspect of their worship rites is the face-to-face audience 
with the deity, the act is referred to as darsana. In contrast to this perfunctory 
and often spontaneous act, many women arrive at the temple armed with bags 
or other containers fully equipped with votive materials. They, themselves, 
may perform a full five-part devotional service (pafica upacdra), consisting 
of fragrant paste (gandha), flowers (puspa), incense (dhiipa), a small lamp 
(dipa), and a food offering (naivedya). They perform this service while en- 
gaged in the mutual exchange of glances, commonly called darsana, and like 
other votaries offer prayers and perform gestures of reverence. 

It is quite clear that the pajd performed by these women is fundamen- 
tally the same type of rite as the darsana performed by other devotees. In the 
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puja, votaries offer devotional service themselves while enjoying an audience 
with the deity, while in the so-called darsana, the priest plays a greater role 
as intermediary. The priest’s role is still more prominent when he performs 
a formal devotional service to the deity, which in temples is often conducted 
at sunrise and sunset. Votaries who time their visits to the temple to coincide 
with these rites, may say that they are going to the temple for drati. The drati 
also refers to the flame worship (dipa) segment of what may be a five-, ten, 
or sixteen-part devotional service (upacdra) to the deity. Most devotees who 
are within the temple in the vicinity of the sanctum gather and participate in 
the honorific act of the drati worship by ringing bells, beating drums, or 
praying reverentially. Cries of salutation follow the drati, and votaries then 
move their hands over the drati flames and their own bodies, transferring 
some of its potency to themselves. It is quite inappropriate for devotees to try 
to make offerings or even conduct their own piijd to the deity while the drati 
puja conducted by the priest is taking place. 

Clearly, both the brisk darsana with the offering of flowers and the 
longer, self-conducted pijd are but abbreviations of the extended devotional 
service by the temple priest, which culminates in the drati. All three types 
may be referred to by worshippers as darSana or pujd. In all three cases, the 
objective is to encounter (primarily with a face-to-face audience) and render 
homage to the deity. Through casual conversations with devotees at the Durga 
Kund temple in Banaras, I found that most visits were explained as acts of 
loving devotion (bhakti) for a sort of general veneration of Durga. However, 
extended conversations frequently revealed that spontaneous darsana, self- 
conducted devotional services, and even protracted regular temple visits for 
drati, often had some ulterior motive. Votaries were sometimes engaged in 
making a request or fulfilling a promise (manauti) of devotional service for 
a request already granted by the Devi. In other cases, the temple visits formed 
part of a self-imposed vowed ascetic obligation (vrata) to enhance the votary’s 
inner power. Evidently, there is substantial variety in the forms of worship 
designated as piijd, as well as in the motives for its performance. 

In the Durga Pija, one notes all the aforementioned forms and purposes. 
Although the pijd may be designated by the patron (yajamdna) as motivated 
by pure, selfless devotion without any specific desire (niskdmya), once the 
Devi is manifest in the clay image, she may be worshipped for specific 
objectives by votaries other than the yajamdna. Thus an officially designated 
niskamya piija may very well function, in the hearts and minds of certain 
votaries, as a kdmya pijd. A guest who drops in on the Lahiris’ home pija 
on Astami and participates in the flower worship (puspdfjali) is engaged in 
something akin to the spontaneous temple visit for darsana. Although the 
performance of private devotional services to the Devi by visitors is not 
encouraged/permitted at the domestic Durga Pijas, a number of votaries do 
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perform such pijds at the public shrines (pandal). In both domestic and 
public settings the purohita performs numerous elaborate devotional services 
(upacara), which culminate in drati offerings in which all devotees who are 
present participate. 

Purohitas explained to me that the merit of the piijd goes to the yajamdna. 
However, this transfer of benefits is not always as simple as it sounds. In 
community pijds, an individual is chosen to function as the yajamdna in the 
rites that require his presence, but he represents the entire community. This 
process is mirrored in the kumdri piijd, where one virgin girl may be selected 
as the representative of all for whom the pijd is performed. Even Mr. Lahiri’s 
domestic Durga Puja was clearly not performed merely for his own benefit, 
but on behalf of all his family members (and friends). Besides the general 
purpose for the pijd, articulated by the purohita in the oath of intent (sankalpa) 
on behalf of the yajamdna, the Durga Paja does something remarkable. It 
makes the Devi accessible to worshippers other than the patron. She is now 
available to grant audience to a host of others and potentially heed their 
requests. A queen may make a visit to a small town in response to the specific 
request of a minor official, but once there, she is open to the adulation of all 
the townsfolk and made aware of their many needs. This dimension of divine 
accessibility expands our understanding of the capacity of puja as well as the 
nature of the Great Goddess. 

Although most votaries designated Saptami as the first day of the Durga 
Puja, since this is the day that the Devi is fully manifest in the clay image and 
thus accessible to her votaries, the pijd itself begins much earlier. Most wor- 
shippers regard piijd to be merely what is technically designated by purohitas 
and ritual manuals (paddhati) as upacdra or devotional service. However, 
upacdara is only a portion of a potentially much lengthier series of rites that 
constitute puja proper. These rites include the invocation and dismissal of the 
deity. Upacdra, or devotional service, is often classified as consisting of five, 
ten, or sixteen parts (pajica, dasa, and sodasa upacdra). In pijds that include 
Tantric stylings, such as the Durga Pija, these devotional services may be 
offered with meditative visualizations (mdnasa upacdra) as well as with ma- 
terial items. Rather than use the term upacdra, one often finds votaries referring 
to, say, a sixteen-part pijd. In scholarly lists of such a piijd, however, the 
invocation and dismissal of the deity are respectively listed as the first and 
sixteenth item.’ There are, of course, numerous variations among what actually 
figures in the count of upacdra items. In the Durga Puja described in Part II, 
there are over twenty-five items that constitute what is called a sixteen-part 
devotional service. However, in the Durga Pija, it is clear that invocation and 
dismissal play no part in that upacdra count at all. This is because piijd, as 
rightly acknowledged in the scholarly lists, consists of devotional service 
(upacara) enveloped within rites of invocation and dismissal. 
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The equation of upacdra with pijd, common among many votaries, is 
hardly unusual, since the upacdras are the only aspects of pijd that they 
generally perform. The most common settings for worship are temples or 
smaller shrines, abodes where the deity is thought to reside constantly. In 
simple pajds before lithographs and such, in which a deity has not been 
formally installed, the images serve more as representations of the deity, 
unless regular, sustained devotional attention has caused the forms to become 
imbued with the deity’s presence. In temples, elaborate installation rites were 
once performed to induce the deity to take up its abode in the fabricated 
image (murti, vigraha) placed within the sanctum, and such rites will not be 
performed again, unless the image is replaced. In the case of certain deities, 
the procedure requires the ministrations of brdhmana priests with appropriate 
initiation. No invocation or installation rites are necessary, of course, at shrines 
and temples that have developed around natural manifestations of a deity, 
such as self-existent (svayambhu) lingas of Siva, or certain seats of the God- 
dess (yoni pitha). It is little wonder that most votaries do not generally give 
much thought to invocation and dismissal as a part of their pijd practice. In 
the Durga Pija, however, one views the process of pijd in a thoroughly 
expanded form, as a rite that involves the invocation, veneration, and dis- 
missal of a deity. 

Invocation rites need not be as extensive or elaborate as those in the 
Durga Puja, and worshippers do on occasion perform them. For instance, 
during the spring Navaratra, most Sakta votaries will merely establish the 
Devi in her jar (ghata, kalasa) form. The entire rite may take less than an 
hour. It involves building a low earthen altar and placing upon it a wide- 
bodied, narrow-necked clay jar. Pure water is poured into the jar, whose 
mouth is filled with leaf-bearing twigs. This is topped with a coconut, which 
serves as a head, and the entire jar is then wrapped with a red cloth. A few 
mantras are recited and the effigy serves as the manifest form of the Devi. 
She will then be venerated for the entire period of Navaratra, often with a 
simple devotional service (upacdra) and recitations of the Durgd SaptaSsati. 
For many Hindus, this is also the procedure that is carried out in the autumn. 
The establishment of the earthen jar is a relatively simple installation and 
invocation rite, which, although often performed by a bradhmana priest, I 
have seen performed by both men and women of all classes. It is a ritual that 
actualizes the presence of the Devi for her worshippers. 

The Durga Puja, too, commences with the installation of the jar form of 
the Devi. However, this rite is but the beginning of the lengthy and elaborate 
invocation process in which the Devi is subsequently established in the wide 
variety of forms including the bilva tree, the navapatrikd, and the anthropo- 
morphic clay image. Furthermore, since she is regarded as being awakened 
out of her normal awakening time, the procedure is necessarily augmented, 
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providing us with excellent data with which to examine the rites of invoca- 
tion and dismissal, vital components of piijd. 

In the rite of dismissal, the purohita sends the Devi away with the 
request that she remain in the water, the earth, and the home (jale tistha gehe 
ca bhitale). Thus her departure is not solely conceived of as a return to a 
transcendent state or abode. The Devi’s abode is immanent. It is everywhere. 
It is the earth itself, the water, and indeed domestic life itself. When sent back 
to those abodes, she is merely being asked to return to a state of dormancy, 
where her presence and power is latent, awaiting the next invocation from her 
worshippers. It is precisely from these abodes that she is invoked in the rites 
that establish her in her jar form. From here, through the vegetative life of the 
bilva tree, where she is also thought to abide, she is progressively awakened 
into the navapatrikd, the anthropomorphic clay image, and finally even into 
a living virgin girl of flesh and blood. In the Durga Piaja, it is the very 
materials within which the Devi abides (earth, water, and life) that are com- 
bined to create the forms into which she will manifest. 

The first rite performed on Saptami is the varana or selection of the 
purohita, who in the Durga Pija must be a brdhmana with appropriate ini- 
tiation. This rite clearly reveals the progressive Sanskritization of Devi wor- 
ship, for the Goddess, who is capable of being established in the jar or 
venerated in the bilva tree, by anyone, may only be invoked and worshipped 
in the other forms with the aid of an initiated bradhmana. Invocation may be 
a neglected aspect of pijd, precisely because there still exists a tension be- 
tween the priestly classes (solely capable of making offerings to the deities 
in Vedic yajna) and bhakti-oriented pijd, which in theory may be conducted 
by both genders and all classes, by themselves, without the need of the 
brahmana class. The Durga SaptaSati, which is highly influential among 
Saktas, clearly portrays the king Suratha and the merchant Samadhi, mem- 
bers of the ksatriya and vaisya classes respectively, constructing images of 
the Devi on their own (DSS 13.7). Without the aid of a priest, they wor- 
shipped her with flowers, incense, fire, and water, while performing other 
austerities such as fasting and making offerings of their own blood (DSS 
13.89). After three continuous years of such worship, they received a vision 
of the Goddess, who granted them their wishes. 

The litany of the Durga Puja itself makes reference to prince Rama’s 
worship of Durga. However, Bengali votaries occasionally cite the story of 
how Rama commissioned the services of Ravana, a brdhmana, and his en- 
emy, to perform the puja. Votaries dwell on the irony in Ravana’s obligation 
as a brahmana to perform the rite for which he has been commissioned, even 
though it will lead to his own destruction. However, what is also implicit in 
this tale is that Rama does not perform the pajd himself, but requires the 
services of a brdhmana. His need is so great and his options so few that he 
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must go as far as requesting the services of his archenemy, Ravana. Rama’s 
worship of Durga during the autumn Navaratra, which serves as a precedent 
for the Durga Puja, thus reaffirms the once unnecessary place of the brdhmana 
priest in rites to venerate the Devi# 

It is also significant that an extensive set of anointing and bathing rites 
of the navapatrikd and the clay image are performed before the prdnapratistha 
rituals, which install life in the images. These rites are not components of the 
sixteen-part devotional service (upacdra) that will be conducted after the 
image is brought to life. The devotional service anointments and baths pale 
in comparison to the extensive rites that occur during the adhivdsa and sndna 
rites for the navapatrikd and the clay image. As the litany reveals, the baths, 
along with numerous anointments, will serve the purpose of removing sins or 
impurities (tava lepana matrena sarva pdpam vinaSsyati). However, these 
impurities clearly cannot be attributed to the Devi. Even though the bath 
offered to deities as part of the devotional service is viewed as cleansing the 
dust accumulated from travel to the place of worship, the concept itself de- 
rives from the treatment of human guests. As Eck (1981a:37) has pointed out, 
deities do not accumulate spiritual much less physical pollution. Fuller’s 
comments (1992:70) that “gods and goddesses do not actually need offerings 
or services, because they never are dirty, ugly, hungry, or unable to see in the 
dark,” are also pertinent. The Pard Pijd, a poem attributed to Sankara, elo- 
quently made this point by asking, 


Why summon by invocation that which fills all? 
Where is the seat for the holder of all? 

Why give water for foot washing or oblation 

to one who is transparently clear, 

and water for rinsing the mouth to one who is pure? 
Why a bath for one free of blemish, 

and a vestment for one who encompasses all? 

Why a sacred thread for one who needs no support. 
Why an ornament for one who is beautiful?* 


Although Sankara’s perspective derives from his radical nondual philosophi- 
cal stance, which by extrapolation dispenses with the need for external puja 
altogether, since a deity may be worshipped anywhere and anytime, it sug- 
gests at least a thousand years of awareness of the apparent contradiction 
inherent in the act of piijd. The acts of devotional service are designed by 
human beings to demonstrate affection and honor deities, who are in little if 
any need of human ministrations. In what sense, then, may we regard the 
bathing rites, which are said to remove sins or impurities? 

Besides the obvious interpretation that the anointings and bathings are 
honorific (in that they resemble royal consecration rituals) and express affec- 
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tion and care, they appear to serve other purposes as well. Through baths with 
waters derived from a variety of sources (e.g, dew, waterfalls) throughout the 
world (e.g., oceans, sacred rivers), the Devi’s territorial realm is symbolically 
expanded. As the waters are poured on the Devi by myriad divine beings, she 
is progressively raised in status. It is not only humans who perform her bath, 
but all the heavenly rivers, the great gods and goddesses, and the full host of 
heavenly beings. By the completion of the bath, it is clear that the Devi’s 
bathing has been a consecration and veneration by all beings, from heaven, 
earth, and the underworld, who in so doing subordinate themselves while 
raising her to the preeminent position in the divine hierarchy. She presides 
over a realm that is the cosmos itself. The deity who is being invoked in the 
Durga Puja is not just one of heaven’s many devis, but the Great Goddess 
herself. 

The anointing and bathing rites also sanctify the material substances into 
which the Devi will take up her abode in an awakened state. Although she 
resides constantly within the earth and water, these same materials, when 
formed and contained, need to be purified before they become suitable recep- 
tacles for her awakened embodiment. Just as it would be unthinkable to 
invoke a deity into a defaced or damaged icon, the same holds true for 
effigies whose material constituents are impure. Baths and anointments sym- 
bolically purify gross matter. 

Ultimately, however, and this is a crucial observation that has mostly 
been overlooked, these rites enact a purification, not of the Devi, but of the 
votary. It is the votary’s senses that are progressively cleansed and refined 
through the acts of pijd. Pijd, through its gestures of respectful honoring, 
whether during the invocation process or within the acts of devotional service 
(upacara) themselves, has as its objective an encounter between deity and 
devotee. The meeting may take place anywhere along a path spanning the 
gulf between human and divine realms. At one end of the route, the encounter 
may occur by the deity taking on a material form that is fully apprehensible 
to the devotee’s gross senses. At the other end, the devotee’s own senses are 
progressively refined, purified, and elevated, so that they traverse the pathway 
via the gross material of the manifest effigy to a sublime encounter (even a 
union) with the Divine, with the deepest, most subtle part of their being. 
DarSsana is the term which refers to this profoundly meaningful encounter 
that may occur at any point along that path, while pajd is the means of 
achieving it. 

In the acts of invocation and devotional service, which constitute piijd, 
devotees (with or without the aid of the purohita) actually forge a union 
between matter, their senses, and their highest faculties of consciousness 
through a series of purificatory offerings that move them towards the primor- 
dial oneness from which creation is thought to emerge. This still point is the 
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first and most subtle manifestation of the divinely transcendent deity. Simul- 
taneously, through the acts of piijd, the deity is moved in a trajectory from 
transcendence to full bodily immanence. Matter, gross and subtle, is continu- 
ally refined and purified in the process until the devotee’s trajectory towards 
transcendence intersects with the deity’s path of manifestation.® 

My Sanskrit teacher Pandit Vagisa Sastri’s words encapsulate a senti- 
ment I heard more than once in Banaras. “In the offerings of a paficopacara 
puja (gandha, puspa, dhupa, dipa, and naivedya), the five gross elements of 
earth, water, air, fire, and space are reunited.”” Although he did not elaborate 
upon what he meant, and although there is no simple one-to-one correspon- 
dence between these items and the gross elements (mahdbhita), there is an 
obvious connection. One can see in the thick sandalwood paste, formed from 
a powder mixed with water, in the incense smoke and other fragrances that 
pervade the air, in the flame that leaps from the camphor crystals to light up 
space, and even in the coconut water, which spills from a cracked food 
offering, that the gross constituent elements (mahdbhita) of creation are indeed 
present and integrated in the puajd offerings. 

Ostér noted that “taking sight of the goddess is a reciprocal relationship: 
Durga sees the devotee, and the latter receives a beneficial effect” (1980:96). 
Eck (1981a:5) emphasized the importance of such mutual “seeing” in the act 
of darsana. Babb (1975:57) had earlier analyzed the sharing of food between 
deity and devotee in the naivedya component of piijd’s devotional service. 
Fuller (1992:78-79) challenged Babb’s assertion that the food offerings, once 
consumed by the deity and returned as blessing (prasdda), mirror food ex- 
changes between castes. I concur with Fuller’s assertion that the relationship 
between the priest or lay worshipper and the deity is more akin to “institu- 
tionalized hierarchical inequality” that exists between a wife and husband, 
than between brdhmanas and lower classes. These scholars do draw our 
attention to the sensory participation, which is evidently inherent in pajd. Not 
only do worshippers and deities see each other and taste the same food, they 
interact with all their senses. In such services as anointing, bathing, dressing, 
and decorating, there is physical contact between the votary and the deity’s 
manifest form. Through the fragrant aroma of sandalwood paste, flowers, 
incense, burning camphor, and food, they share deeply in the sense of smell. 
Both listen to the chanting of honorific prayers, the sounds of bells and 
drums, and devotional music, if those are part of the devotional service. 

The integration of gross elements and the senses, which is characteristic 
of the devotional service offerings (upacdra) in piijd, immediately evokes the 
metaphysical schemes of material manifestation found in many Hindu philo- 
sophical systems. These philosophical schools often vary in their conception 
of Absolute Reality, which may, for instance, be a single transcendent reality 
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(e.g., nondualistic Vedanta’s Nirguna Brahman), or composed of two entities, 
such as Sankhya’s Purusa (soul, consciousness) and Prakrti (nature, matter). 
They do, however, generally concur on a progressive series of manifestations 
of a transcendent divine principle (e.g., Pradhana Prakrti, or Adi Sakti) from 
the most subtle dimension within consciousness (e.g., mahat, buddhi), via the 
ego, mind, and senses, to the gross elements. One such scheme is ritually 
utilized in the bhutd Suddhi rite, frequently conducted by the purohita through- 
out the Durga Puja and discussed in detail earlier. It involves the purification 
(Suddhi) of all the constituent elements (bhiita) of macrocosmic creation that 
are present within the microcosm of the purohita’s own body. The purification 
entails an enfolding of all the constituent elements of creation, such as the 
gross elements (mahdbhita), the five senses, as well as the most subtle ele- 
ments of human consciousness, with the aid of mantras and energy control 
(pranayama). As a ritual adept, the purohita has, in theory, mastered the 
process of material reintegration, which is the vector leading to the abode of 
divinity. It is from there that he awakens and, through the power of mantras, 
mudras, and nydsas, via his own transformed body, leads the deity along the 
opposite path, into full material manifestation. 

It is certain that the acts of pujd, which may include honorific prayers 
and such gestures of reverence as prostrations, are accompanied by strong 
sentiments. Although they may be invisible to the observing eye, these pro- 
found feelings, sometimes evoked by cries of salutation, tears, silent entreaty, 
or mute stillness, stand as evidence that pajd entails a total offering of the 
worshipper’s self. Thus pajd, whether or not it includes such rites as the 
bhita suddhi or elaborate invocations of the type found in the Durga Paya, is 
fundamentally a process of mutual movement by the deity and the worshipper 
towards each other. To a worshipper with virtuoso skills, such as the purohita, 
the meeting may take place at the threshold of the deity’s own abode. For 
others, it is the deity who journeys farthest, for darsana may only occur at 
the level of the votary’s own capacity for perceiving the divine. The Durga 
Puja offers devotees an opportunity to encounter the Goddess in a vast range 
of manifest forms, including a living virgin girl. 

The exact nature of the encounter is also dependent upon the worshipper’s 
predilection. For certain bhaktas, the most profound meeting is framed dual- 
istically. Votary and deity never fully merge. Such worshippers frequently 
quip that one wants to taste sugar, not become it. However, it is equally true 
that for others, the most desirable encounter is the attainment of oneness with 
the deity. The purohita in the Durga Paya, in the process of bringing her into 
manifestation, himself becomes the Devi. Young virgin girls are themselves 
venerated as living forms of the deity. These are but a few examples of a 
perspective, prevalent within Sakta Tantrism, that sees all of creation, including 
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the votary, situated within the single reality which is the Great Goddess. The 
highest purpose of existence is to realize that unity with divinity. Each such 
sublime encounter with the Divine, albeit temporary, whether through the ac- 
tions and fruits of piijd or through other forms of spiritual practice (sadhana), 
augments the aspirant’s capacity to achieve an abiding union with the Absolute. 


CHAPTER 6 


el 


The Nature of the Great Goddess 


The Great Goddess is worshipped in an astonishing assortment of names 
and forms during the Durga Puja. Some of these, such as the jar and the 
polychrome clay image are readily recognizable forms of the Devi. However, 
there are many others forms that are far less visually obvious, even to the 
devotees who attend the ritual. These forms include symbolic diagrams (yantra/ 
mandala), as well as less explicit forms of the Goddess, such as the constitu- 
ent materials of worship. Since most votaries do not understand the Sanskrit 
litany, they are also often unaware of the many names by which the Devi is 
addressed. These names are either epithets of the Great Goddess herself or 
refer to minor goddesses who are regarded as aspects of her. What does the 
profusion of names and forms tell us about the nature of the Durga Puja and 
the Great Goddess? 

The interpretations that follow and the “meaning” they convey about the 
nature of the Durga Paja and the Devi are those that derive implicitly from 
the ritual acts and symbols themselves and their traditional meanings in Hindu 
religious contexts. I do not wish to suggest that the entire set of interpreta- 
tions that follow belongs to any particular votary, nor do I intend to provide 
justifications of the meanings with illustrative quotations by worshippers 
throughout this section. Interpretations of what particular forms of the Devi 
signify to worshippers themselves are not always forthcoming. Most votaries 
do not have a penchant for symbol analysis and experience the Durga Paja 
as a whole, seeing it primarily as a means of connecting with the Goddess. 
For instance, although given to intellectual speculation, a devout Sakta, Raju 
Tiwari’s comments are instructive. “You may interpret the jar (kalaSa) as the 
whole earth or universe, or some such thing, because it contains so many 
different things, water, earth, leaves, and so on, ... , and maybe it is, but my 
feeling is that it is mainly a way to focus the attention. It brings our thoughts 
together, our concentration on the Devi.”' 
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There is no simple organizational scheme with which to classify the 
forms assumed by the Goddess in the Durga Puja comprehensively. Certain 
patterns, however, are evident. One significant motif is that there is a progres- 
sion of embodiments that enables worshippers to encounter the Devi in the 
most accessible or approachable manner possible. These are divine forms that 
resemble a human female who may be perceived as an Earth Mother, wife, 
divine protectress, or chaste daughter. 


GYNOMORPHIC FORMS OF THE GODDESS 


THE JAR (GHATA, KALASA) 


The Devi’s embodiment in the jar (ghata) resembles a squatting or pregnant 
woman clad in a sdri (see Figure 6.1). Although it is a form of the Goddess that 
is recognized by most worshippers, most are not consciously aware of the god- 
dess-based symbolism in the entire rite of establishing the ghafa. For instance, 
when constructing the earthen altar, the purohita utters verses that identify it as 
the Earth, the Supporter of the world, and as Aditi, the mother of the gods.” The 
altar is thus itself the Divine Feminine, the Great Mother, the foundation of 
the cosmos, the creatrix of all deities. The altar, sown with grain that sprouts over 
the course of the pijd, embodies the fertile capacity of the creation to generate 
life. The earthen jar filled with water is composed of two natural elements with 
which the Goddess has long been identified in Hindu India. These are the Earth 
itself (deified as the goddesses Prthvi or Bht' Devi) and the divine waters (such 
as the River Ganga). The jar’s wide-bodied shape evokes the image of a pregnant 
woman or the world egg, a microcosmic representation of the universe. She is a 
Cosmic Mother, ready to give birth to the creation. 

The leaf-bearing twigs are a symbol of the sap or essence of life that 
flows through nature. The coconut-head is the fruit of creation, a symbol of 
nourishment, and the seed of subsequent creations. Mirroring the creation, the 
jar form of the Goddess is adorned, as nature is itself adorned, in beauty. Her 
saris colour is red, like blood, the vital force flowing through nature. It is 
significant that the jar form of the Goddess is composed of many of the 
elements normally used in devotional service (upacdra) to any Hindu deity. 
These elements include flowers (the jar is garlanded), water, earth, fruit, and 
fragrant paste (it is marked with an auspicious symbol). The jar form, into 
which the Devi is not technically invoked but merely established, reveals that 
the Goddess is perennially embodied in the manifold creation. Constructed of 
puja offerings, she will be worshipped for the remainder of the pajd with the 
very items that are components of her own being. This motif continues to be 
elaborated upon more explicitly throughout the Durga Paja. 


Figure 6.1. A squatting, sdri-draped female healer resembles the Goddess, whose jar form 
she is engaged in establishing. 
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THE CLUSTER OF NINE PLANTS (NAVAPATRIKA) 


The jar form of the Devi is established in front of a wood-apple (bilva) 
tree, where she is thought to reside in a latent form. The purohita severs a 
branch possessing two wood-apple fruit, symbols of the breasts of the God- 
dess, and brings it to the place of worship (pajdlaya) within the house. Eight 
other types of vegetation are later added to the wood-apple branch to form 
the navapatrikad (Cluster of Nine Plants), another symbol of the Great God- 
dess. Although the wood-apple branch alone represents the Devi, when in the 
cluster, each of the nine plants represents a subsidiary devi, an aspect of the 
Great Goddess. 

The navapatrikd is a choice example of how the Durga Puja incorpo- 
rates preexisting goddess cults and symbols. A few clay seals found in Indus 
Valley sites suggest a close connection between women and trees, who are 
often fused with each other.* Female tree spirits or yaksis have long been 
worshipped in the Hindu tradition, many eventually attaining the status of 
goddesses.* The Tulasi plant, beloved of the god Visnu, and the Nim tree, the 
embodiment or abode of the goddess Sitala, are examples of trees venerated 
as goddesses. Although the exact manner in which the navapatrikd is wor- 
shipped may not resemble ancient methods of yaksi worship, the navapatrikd 
itself clearly identifies the Devi with vegetation in its fertile, nourishing, and 
beautiful aspects. It is an icon of the Devi as yaks7, a symbol of all tree 
goddesses. Furthermore, the navapatrikd incorporates the names and sym- 
bolic attributes of nine actual devis, from major goddesses such as Laksmi to 
lesser-known goddesses such as Raktadantika. The navapatrikd acknowledges 
the worship of these devis, and yet subsumes them as aspects of the Great 
Goddess. When clad in the sdri, and often identified as a lithe young bride, 
the navapatrikd’s feminine identity is fully evident. 


THE CLAY IMAGE 


The ornate, polychrome clay image is the most conspicuous and dra- 
matic of the Devi’s forms in the Durga Pija. The image, constructed in 
accord with prescriptions for meditative visualization (dhydna Sloka), portray 
the Devi as a beautiful young woman with a serene countenance. She has 
three eyes, long matted hair, and a shapely body with large, well-developed 
breasts. She carries Siva’s trident and Visnu’s discus, and other weapons 
associated with the male gods, in her ten arms. These are symbols of her 
measureless powers, which are an amalgam of the powers of all the male 
deities. Her mount is a great tawny lion, and one of her feet crushes the 
dreadful male demon, Mahisa. Mahisa is portrayed in human form, emerging 
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from the severed neck of a buffalo. The demon is snared in the Devi’s snake 
noose, and copious amounts of blood flow from the wound where the God- 
dess has impaled him with her spear. 

Most devotees note that the Mahadevi embodies a pure (sattva) and 
awesome power (Sakti) that crushes unrighteousness (adharma), ignorance, 
and egotism, symbolized by the dark (tamas) buffalo form of the demon 
Mahisa. Durga’s lion mount is also viewed as a symbol of the Devi’s power 
(Sakti), the active principle (rajas) in creation, and of royalty, since a throne 
is often called a lion-seat (simhdsana).° The demon, although slain by the 
Devi, is himself a symbol of certain of her own attributes. The Great Goddess 
is herself the power of illusion, bestowing on creation the qualities of igno- 
rance and egotism. 

Since many devotees think of the Devi as the Great Mother, whom they 
address simply as “Ma,” they regard the attendant deities Ganesa, Laksmi, 
Kartikeya, and Sarasvati as her children, a conception partly supported by 
Puranic myths. For instance, the Great Goddess is often identified with Parvati, 
the spouse of the Great God (mahesvara), Siva. As such, the Devi is appro- 
priately labelled the “mother” of the pot-bellied, elephant-headed GaneSa and 
Kartikeya, the god of war, both of whom are identified in the Puranas as the 
offspring of Siva and Parvatt.° 

However, Laksmi and Sarasvati are rarely, if ever, considered to be the 
Devi’s children in Puranic mythology. Votaries sometimes regard these god- 
desses as the spouses of GaneSa and Kartikeya, with whom they are respec- 
tively paired, although such a connection is not commonly acknowledged in 
textual sources. Laksmi and Sarasvati’s presence in the clay image complex 
probably derives from another conceptual framework. Hindus often think of 
Supreme Divinity as embodying three principles. These are creation, preser- 
vation, and destruction, symbolized by the male gods Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, respectively. Among Saktas, who are staunch goddess worshippers, 
these principles are symbolized by the goddesses Sarasvatt, Laksmt, and Kali, 
counterparts of the male gods Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. The Great Goddess, 
Durga, slayer of the Buffalo Demon, embodies the destructive nature of Siva/ 
Kali, and is thus appropriately flanked by Laksmi and Sarasvati. During the 
Sandhi Paja, Durga’s meditative verse is often that of Camunda/Kalit, whose 
dreadful manifestation will receive the blood sacrifice. This triad of god- 
desses, Laksmi, Sarasvatt, and Kali, together encompass the fullness of divin- 
ity, symbolizing the inclusion of all three principles within the Great Goddess 
alone. 

Similarly, Ganesa and Kartikeya in the clay image complex represent 
aspects of the Devi herself. Ancient myths link Kartikeya/Skanda, the god of 
war, not Durga, with the slaying of the Buffalo Demon (see Mahdbharata 
3.213—221). Durga absorbs this victory by Kartikeya and the war god’s martial 
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nature into her own mythology. She is the supreme divine warrior, and the 
myths of her military exploits against various demons are widely known 
throughout India. Kartikeya in the image complex is thus a symbol of the 
Devi’s own warrior nature. The same holds true for Ganesa, who is wor- 
shipped as the Lord of Obstacles, creating impediments for those who do not 
worship him and removing them for those who do.’ The name Durga itself 
implies that the Devi is the supreme obstacle for her opponents. Both in 
chastity and strength, she is likened to an impregnable fortress (durga). When 
propitiated, she offers the greatest protection to those engaged in arduous 
(dur) undertakings (ga). 

The clay image complex thus offers a striking assembly of the Devi’s 
many faces. Besides depicting Durga in her most famous mythological ex- 
ploit, destroying the Buffalo Demon, Mahisa, the complex contains myriad 
implicit symbols of the Devi’s own attributes in the guise of her attendant 
deities. 


THE VIRGIN GIRL (KUMARI) 


In the person of the virgin girl, the goddess reveals herself as the living 
human female. The ritual actions of the purohita cause the young girl to 
become the locus for the Devi’s manifestation. The Devi thus manifests, 
albeit temporarily, in human form, implying that any young girl, if sufficiently 
pure, may serve as vehicle for the embodiment of the Divine Feminine in her 
supreme form as the Great Goddess. In response to my questions about who 
the Devi in the Durga Puja is, a frequent response was simply, “Our kanya 
(daughter).”Although the Goddess is worshipped in the kumdri pijd as a 
prepubescent girl, a state of unequivocal feminine purity in orthodox Hindu 
thought, the Durga Ptja acknowledges the Devi’s presence in other stages of 
womanhood in more subtle ways, as we shall later see. 


APPRAISAL OF THESE FORMS 


From the foregoing examination, it becomes apparent that the Durga 
Paja collates rites that invoke the Devi into forms that are progressively more 
anthropomorphically (or perhaps more correctly, gynomorphically) explicit. 
The jar form of the Devi, constructed of earth, water, twigs, and fruit, is 
clothed in a piece of cloth so that it resembles (albeit rather primevally) a 
pregnant woman dressed in a sari. This Earth Mother form is produced dur- 
ing the bodhana rite that preceded Saptami. The navapatrikd, with its two 
wood-apple breasts, is also draped in a sdri after being bathed and placed 
beside the clay image of GaneSa. There it is often referred to as the kala bou, 
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or “banana wife,” since it resembles a modest, lithe, young bride, whose main 
shape is derived from the largest of its nine constituent plants, the plantain 
(kadali). In the clay image complex, the Goddess takes on an even more 
explicitly gynomorphic shape. Although depicted with ten arms and three 
eyes, symbolic of her divine powers and wisdom, she is unmistakably a 
voluptuous and beautiful unmarried woman. Armed with weapons and por- 
trayed in the act of slaying the buffalo demon, she appears as a regal, divine 
protectress. The navapatrikd and clay image are first worshipped on Saptami. 
Finally, at the high point of the ritual, the Sandhi Puja, the Devi is wor- 
shipped in a form that is the culmination of her gynomorphic manifestations, 
that of a living human female, a virgin girl. These observations plainly illus- 
trate that the Durga Puja brings the Devi into feminine bodily manifestations, 
so that she may be easily approached and worshipped by her devotees. 

Less obvious is that the progression of divine manifestations, from mother 
(the jar form), to fertile female (navapatrikd and clay image), to premenarche 
virgin girl (kumdr7), inverts the developmental sequence of a human female’s 
life. Here again the theme that pijd is a mechanism that moves deity and 
devotee towards each other is reiterated. The Devi is rejuvenated. Through 
her awakening she is transformed from the mother of creation into the vir- 
ginal female poised to engender creation. She figuratively gives birth to her- 
self. The manifest creation that is her embodied self is thus itself reborn and 
renewed. In synchronous response, the piijd propels the votary, and the hu- 
man female in particular, in the opposite direction. It elicits the maturation of 
the premenarche virgin into a fertile woman, and impels the fertile woman 
towards marriage and motherhood. 


YANTRIC FORMS OF THE DEVI 


It is also apparent that the Durga Puja has another purpose besides 
effecting tangible and approachable embodiments. The worship of the God- 
dess in the sarvatobhadra mandala on Mahastami, a very important day in 
the puja, makes us aware that the Devi’s gynomorphic manifestations cannot 
be the pijda’s sole objective. 

According to Pandit Chakravarty, the Durga Pija disobeys an orthodox 
prescription to worship a deity either within a murti or a yantra, but not both. 
The Durga Puja’s unorthodox stance is likely the result of its syncretic nature, 
for it clearly combines strands of worship rites from both orthodox (Smarta, 
Vedic) and heterodox (Tantric, tribal) sources. Furthermore, as Zimmer ac- 
knowledges in the quotation below, images (mirti/pratimd) are themselves 
yantras. However, if we suspend consideration of the murtis in our analysis, 
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the pattern of yantra/mandala use in the ritual provides us with another 
useful scheme to elicit insights into the nature of the Durga Puja and the 
Great Goddess. Zimmer’s penetrating analysis of the relationship between 
puja and yantras in their diverse forms (including miirtis), is pertinent here. 
“Tt is not until the spiritual activity of the devotee makes a particular yantra 
(pratima, mandala, or a yantra in the narrower sense) the focal point of all 
his powers of concentration, that the yantra takes on any significance... . 
This process of transformation, which human consciousness performs on the 
material substance of the yantra, occurs in the act of worship, in puja” 
(1984:32). In the rituals of Durga Puja, we see an illustration par excellence 
of this process of transformation of human consciousness and the substance 
of the yantra that is the Devi, in which the two are fused in an encounter of 
sublime significance. 


Y ANTRAS 


A mandala, or yantra, is a representation of a deity which through 
appropriate ritual construction or utilization actually comes to embody that 
deity. Although they are often constructed in two dimensions, mandalas are 
envisioned as multidimensional. Temples, for instance, may be seen as three- 
dimensional yantras/mandalas. The word yantra appropriately translates as 
“tool” or “instrument,” since yantras can be put to use. Yantras are not 
merely representative. They actually do something. 

The Durga Piya begins with the establishment of the Devi in the clay jar 
in the bodhana rite. Aside from preparatory purifications (of himself, water, 
etc., where yantras are also used), the purohita’s first ritual act to establish 
the Goddess is the construction of a yantra upon which the earthen altar is 
erected. Although the yantra may be the complex sarvatobhadra mandala, 
for expediency it is often a much simpler diagram. Were the sarvatobhadra 
mandala used, it would dramatically illustrate the progression of its use from 
the piijda’s inception to its central place in the veneration rites on Astami. The 
simple yantra used on this occasion is often merely an inverted triangle, 
symbol of the female sexual organ (yoni), the orifice from which the creation 
emerges. Durga’s seed mantra, “Dum,” may be inscribed within the triangle. 
Pandit Chakravarty explained that all such yantras are the Devi herself. Since 
the altar and the jar are established upon these Devi yantras, these instru- 
ments are the matrices from which her other forms emerge, implying that the 
Great Goddess is both the fertile mother of her own creations and the portal 
through which they emanate. 

Yantras are constructed on numerous other occasions throughout the 
puja. For instance, a similar yantra is drawn during the common (sdmdnya) 
and special offerings (visesargha). The common offerings are executed in the 
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kusi or kosd, while the special offering is performed in a conch shell, which 
is placed upon a tripod. From their appearance and their ritual function, it is 
evident that the kusi, kod, and conch shell, like the simple inverted triangle 
of the most basic Devi yantra, also function as yonis, creative orifices of the 
Devi, through which she manifests. If we thus extend the concept of a yantra 
to include not only sacred diagrams, but ritual implements such as the kosa 
and conch shell, one becomes aware of many other items that serve as em- 
bodiments of the Goddess or portals for her manifestation. For instance, the 
mirror in which she is bathed and the gleaming blade of the sacrificial sword 
(whose surrogate is the mirror) are obvious loci of the Devi. There are also 
numerous tripods and triangular structures, inscribed with yantric symbols, 
on which food and other offerings are placed. These tripartite structures are 
not peripheral to the rite, but serve symbolic and yantric functions. 

In the metaphysical system of Sankhya philosophy, nature or materiality 
(prakrti) in all its manifestations is composed of three qualities or aspects 
(guna). These are the gunas of purity (sattva), passion (rajas), and dullness 
(tamas). Prakrti eventually came to be identified with the feminine principle, 
and the scheme of the gunas to have wide-ranging commerce in Hindu thought. 
Also, in certain Sakta Tantric schemes, Sakti is subdivided into three aspects. 
These are action (kriyd), knowledge (vidyd), and desire (icchd). There are 
numerous other trinities associated with the Devi.’ Such tripartite symbolism, 
which points to the Goddess as nature, manifest reality, or the creation itself, 
is also evidenced in the trifoliate bilva leaves offered in the homa rite. There 
again, we noted that the fire pit is itself a Devi yantra. 

The Durga yantra, which is inscribed in the sand of the fire pit, illus- 
trates how elements such as the triadic and yoni symbolism are fused within 
that yantric design (see Figure 4.7.1). The yantra consists of a single point 
over which is inscribed the seed syllable of Durga, “Dum.” This is sur- 
rounded by intersecting descending and ascending equilateral triangles, which 
produce a six-pointed star. This is circumscribed by a circle from which eight 
lotus petals emanate towards the cardinal and intermediate directions. This is 
finally bound by a square (bhiipura) which is pierced by gateways at the 
cardinal directions. Since yantras represent an expanding cosmic realm, they 
are generally interpreted from the center outward. The bindu, or point, sym- 
bolizes the first manifestation of the Supreme Goddess who is beyond all 
conceptualization or predication. The bija mantra is the seed syllable from 
which conceptual forms or predication about the nature of the Goddess ger- 
minates. It also represents the root or primal vibration from which the par- 
ticular form of the Goddess, whose yantra it is, begins to manifest the diverse 
and manifold creation. In this case it is Durga. The descending triangle is a 
symbol of the female principle and generative organ, the yoni, the portal 
through which the creation will emerge. It symbolizes the triad of qualities 
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of feminine energy that animates the creation. These are desire (icchd), knowl- 
edge (jfdna), and action (kriyd). The ascending triangle is sign of the male 
principle and generative organ (linga). It symbolizes the triad of attributes of 
the male principle, namely, bliss (dnanda), consciousness (cit), and existence 
(sat). The triangles also represent the triad of principles within every compo- 
nent of creation, namely, the three gunas. The intersection of these triangles 
indicates the union of male and female principles, also called Siva and Sakti, 
to produce numerous other yonis and lingas, symbols of the propagation of 
male and female principles. The circle and the lotus petals symbolize the 
blossoming of the manifold creation. 

The symbolism of the bhipura is particularly pertinent in conceptions of 
the goddess Durga. The bhiipura serves as the foundation or support of the 
yantra. Generally depicted with entrances in the style of portals to a 
fortification, it is necessary to recognize that the bhiipura thus represents a 
fortified barrier enclosing a divine realm. This concept of the bhiipura reso- 
nates well with the Goddess’s epithet, Durga, which can be translated as “She 
who is Inaccessible” or “She who is Difficult to Reach.” Durga can mean a 
formidable fortification that is difficult to breach. Metaphysically, then, the 
bhiipura is the barrier that separates the phenomenal world from the noumenal 
realm. The openings into the bhiipura represent the routes through which the 
spiritual aspirant may breach the formidable enclosure that otherwise keeps 
the process of manifestation, namely knowledge (vidyd) of the Devi’s true 
nature, mysterious. Indeed, once within, in the course of yantra piijd, worship 
often takes place in a series of clockwise spirals from lotus petals or their 
interstices to the center, the nucleus of divine creation. Thus yantras are two- 
way apertures, whose instrumental function meshes perfectly with the in- 
tended dynamic of pijd. Just as pitjd serves as the means for divine 
manifestation while simultaneously moving the votary towards the deity, 
yantras, particularly Devi yantras in their myriad forms, act as thresholds 
through which the votary’s devotional self and the manifesting deity both 
pass. 


THE SARVATOBHADRA MANDALA 


The sarvatobhadra mandala (Sphere of All-Auspiciousness) is the most 
complex yantra employed in the Durga Puja. It consists of a circle in the 
center, surrounded by an eight-petalled lotus, and further surrounded by a 
network of squares (see Figure 4.5). The sarvatobhadra mandala is a univer- 
sal yantra that may be used in the worship of any deity. The squares that 
surround the circle of lotus petals are colored in such a manner that numerous 
“T” shapes are formed from clusters of four small squares. The fourth square 
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sits atop a row of three squares. Pandit Nitai, who establishes a ghata of the 
Devi atop this mandala in his own home during Navaratra, explained that 
these clusters represent the /inga-yoni, the male and female polarities, which 
when combined, generate the cosmos. They thus duplicate the symbolism of 
the intersecting triangles in the Durga Yantra. This conjunction and balance 
of male and female symbolism are what also enables the sarvatobhadra 
mandala to be used universally for the worship of gods or goddesses, or 
supreme transgendered forms of divinity. 

In the ritual worship of this mandala on Mahastami, the purohita in- 
vokes various deities into particular parts of the mandala and worships them 
there. He invokes Durga’s eight fierce energy manifestations (Sakti), the sixty- 
four yoginis, and a host of other goddesses. After an interlude to worship the 
Devi’s weapons and ornaments, he invokes an assortment of other deities, 
including fierce boy forms of Siva and the Great God himself. Only after all 
these deities have been invoked and worshipped, the purohita worships the 
Great Goddess as the entire sacred diagram. By implication, the Devi is 
supreme among these lesser attendant deities. 

An alternate meaning is that the subsidiary deities are merely aspects of 
the Great Goddess herself. The latter notion is found in the Durgd SaptaSati, 
in a very well-known myth of the Devi in one of her demon-slaying exploits 
(DSS 10.1-5). While accompanied by a large entourage of goddesses who aid 
her in battle, Sumbha, her demon enemy, accuses the Goddess of not fighting 
him alone. She replies that all the various devis who are assisting her are 
actually her own manifestations, and to prove it she draws them back into 
herself. Many of the deities, such as the Mothers (mdtr), which are placed 
and worshipped in the sarvatobhadra mandala, are the very goddesses re- 
ferred to in the influential mythic account found in the Durgd Saptasati. This 
mythic parallel supports the interpretation that although the deities worshipped 
in the sarvatobhadra mandala appear to be different and numerous, they are 
actually all manifestations of the Great Goddess herself.’ 

Mandalas represent spheres of power, and the sarvatobhadra mandala 
in the Durga Pija represents the expansive, benevolent influence of the God- 
dess. From the seed of her cosmic body (represented by the ghata, which may 
be installed at the center of the mandala when the Durga Puja begins) the 
Devi germinates and sprouts (represented by the bilva vrksa and navapatrika) 
and then takes up her abode in the gynomorphic living earthen image (mirti). 
From here, symbolized by the flowering of the mandala’s lotus petals and its 
checkerboard matrix, Durga expands to the farthest recesses of the cosmos.’° 
The yoginis, the Mothers, and every feminine conception of deity are her 
weapons (dyudha), her powers (Sakti), while the male deities are her ornaments 
(bhisana). Her presence is no longer localized but has grown all-pervasive. 
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Imagining the countless number of abodes throughout the world, where this 
rite is being enacted during the Sandhi Pija’s exacting forty-eight-minute 
juncture of time, produces a startling vision. Evoking the imagery of the 
“jewelled net of Indra,” in which each jewel at each interstice of the net 
reflects every other jewel, each with its infinitude of reflections, each of the 
myriad places of Goddess worship becomes a center of an all-inclusive yantra 
superimposed upon the entire cosmos and intersecting with every other center 
of Durga worship. The Great Goddess has awakened, not just in a particular 
locale, but within the entire matrix of her cosmic manifestation. 

The progression of gynomorphic forms of the Devi, together with her 
associated worship in abstract, yantric forms during the Durga Puja, has an 
uncanny similarity to the development of Lajja Gauri icons in India. The 
goddess Lajja Gauri is often depicted as a supine nude female in the position 
of sexual readiness or childbirth. In her study of Lajja Gauri, Carol Radcliffe 
Bolon (1997:6) notes that the goddess is “the elemental source of all life, 
animal and plant, . . . and is the source of Fortune. She personifies the sap 
of life . . . the vivifying element embodied in water, the support of all life.” 
Bolon also argues that the anthropomorphic forms of Lajja Gauri images, 
with legs characteristically bent and spread, and with heads of vegetative 
material, were elaborations upon certain aniconic forms, such as the brim- 
ming jar (purna kumbha) and the symbol of auspiciousness (Srivatsa). Lajja 
Gauri, like the jar form of the Devi, is often referred to as Aditi, the Vedic 
goddess who is the mother of the gods. Lajja Gauri images ceased to be 
produced after the eleventh century, since the goddess symbolically evolved 
from the jar/pot to a fully anthropomorphic form and was progressively in- 
corporated into the brahmanic pantheon. As this process of Sanskritization 
occurred, Lajja Gauri soon became associated with the lion and with the male 
deities, Brahma, Siva, and Visnu. Eventually, her symbolic function got re- 
placed by abstract Tantric symbolism. 

It is intriguing that in the Durga Puja, one encounters examples of the 
ongoing worship of the Devi in almost all the iconic forms mentioned by 
Bolon. Durga is worshipped on the earthen altar in a jar form marked with 
the Srivatsa or svdstika. She is hailed as emanating from Visnu’s breast, the 
place of the Srivatsa. As the piijd progresses, she is worshipped as a tree, a 
cluster of plants, and a fully anthropomorphic image. She is also worshipped 
in Tantric symbols such as the sarvatobhadra mandala. Since the Durga Paya 
is clearly an amalgam of worship rituals, it conceivably incorporates the 
symbolic forms and the worship rites of such Sanskritized goddesses as Lajja 
Gauri. It further suggests that the evolution of iconographic images differed 
from ritual developments. While older iconic forms of devis such as Lajja 
Gauri were supplanted by newer ones, and to such an extent that certain older 
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images disappeared entirely, the rituals of Great Goddess worship did not 
discard their ancient features, but continued to add to these over time. 


THE Devi As ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCES 


While he is engaged in bringing the Devi into manifest forms that are 
accessible to worshippers, the purohita works within the framework of a 
Goddess-based (Sakta) metaphysics. The ritual acts and litany explicitly or 
suggestively identify the Devi with a number of fundamental constituent 
elements of the created cosmos. These offer yet another pattern of her mani- 
fest forms within the piijd. In many Hindu cosmological schemes, the cre- 
ation is said to be composed of five gross constituent elements (mahdbhita). 
They are earth, water, fire, air, and space/ether. The Devi in the Durga Puja 
is quite clearly identified with most of these cosmic building blocks. 


EarTH 


The Devi is identified with the earth element and with the planet Earth 
itself. At the very outset of the piijd, the purohita begins with the construction 
of the earthen altar, which he identifies with the Goddess. The jar form of the 
Devi is generally constructed of earth (or metal, also an earth element). Earth 
and stone are also used in the adhivdsa ritual. Similarly, the central image 
complex in the pijd is constructed of unbaked clay, which quickly dissolves 
when returned to the waters at the end of the puja. These earthen forms elicit 
certain interpretations. The Devi is always present in the earth element. 
Gathered at the commencement of the ritual, earth is used to fashion many 
of the images into which she is established, awakened, or invoked. Like the 
Earth, the Devi supports all life, bringing into being myriad life-forms that 
endure but temporarily, only to return to their source, the Earth/Goddess. 


WATER 


The Ganga is renowned as a sacred river. It is the source of life for 
millions who live along its banks and is considered to be a living goddess 
(Eck 1982b). Water is often sanctified through the utterance of sacred verses, 
many of which allude to the divine Ganga, or by the actual addition of a 
small amount of Ganga water. The purohita begins the Durga Puja by puri- 
fying himself, the ritual equipment, the offering materials, and the site with 
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such water. He fills the jar, which embodies the Goddess, with pure, sanctified 
water. Water is used throughout the ritual as an agent of purification and 
sanctification. 

The most dramatic ritual use of water in the Durga Paya occurs in the 
sndna rites in which both the navapatrikd and the Devi’s clay image are 
bathed in an impressive assortment of waters. Although flowing water is the 
symbol par excellence of purification in Hindu religious practice and plays a 
significant role in the cleansing of the votary’s faculties, purification is not 
the sole intent of the bathing rite.'’ If it were, salvific waters from the Ganga 
or some single sacred source would be adequate. The vast array of waters 
used in the rite is clearly intended to symbolize every imaginable type of 
water, spanning every part of the Devi’s earthly domain, which includes 
rivers, mountain waterfalls, and so on. By bathing the Goddess in these 
waters, regarded as auspicious, the purohita parallels consecration rituals 
routinely used for royalty. The assortment also reveals the Devi’s manifest 
presence in all fathomable forms of water. 

The final use of water occurs during the ritual of dismissal, at the end 
of the Durga Puja, after the Goddess has been duly worshipped. The sacred 
waters of the Ganga, into which the image complex is immersed, are thought 
to carry the Devi back to her heavenly abode in the mountains, where the 
goddess Parvati dwells with Siva, or into the upper atmosphere, the celestial 
origin of the Ganga. The act of immersion dissolves the manifest clay image 
of the Devi back into the undifferentiated silt of the Ganga from which it 
originated. 


FIRE 


A flame is one of the most commonly encountered items used in Hindu 
worship. It is so central to all pujds that Hindus often time their visit to a 
temple to coincide with drati, the flame worship of a deity performed by the 
temple priest. Naturally, in the course of the Durga Puja, the various major 
forms of the Goddess, such as the navapatrikd, the clay image, and the virgin 
girl are worshipped with an honorific flame. Even the jar form of the Goddess 
may have a flame lit before it. This flame may be kept continuously burning 
through the entire duration of the puja. The most sublime drati is performed 
during the Sandhi Paja, in the offering of the 108 lamps. “We offer 108 
lamps, because Durga has 108 forms,” one votary explained, forging a con- 
ceptual bridge between the Devi and the flame offerings. 

A more explicit identification of fire with the Goddess, however, occurs 
on Navami, when the central ritual is the fire oblation, or homa.'* The purohita 
draws a Goddess yantra in the layer of sand at the bottom of the fire pit 
(sthandila), which is itself thus an instrument (yantra) and manifestation of 
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the Devi, and proceeds to build the fire upon this symbol. Just before igniting 
the flame in the pit, the purohita utters a verse of meditative visualization 
(dhydna Sloka) of the goddess of speech, Vagisvari. In it he imagines the 
goddess, who has just completed her postmenstruation purificatory bath 
(rtusndtam), entering into playful union with the god of speech. He kindles 
the tinder after uttering homage to the god of speech united with the goddess 
of speech. Thus fire is conceived of as the union or sexual dalliance of god 
and goddess.'? The goddess of speech, Vac, is generally identified with 
Sarasvati, who is also present in the clay image array.'* Sarasvati is an atten- 
dant or aspect of the Great Goddess herself. It is also worth noting that in the 
earliest text to mention Durga, the Taittirtya Aranyaka 10.1, she is identified 
with the fire of asceticism (tapas) and thus an aid to devotees who undergo 
the ordeal of asceticism. There, too, she is invoked as the wife or daughter 
of Agni, the god of fire." 


SPACE 


In Hindu metaphysics space (dkdSa) is generally regarded as the substra- 
tum of sound (Sabda), since sound fills space with its creative vibrations. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of sound in the Durga 
Puja.'° The purohita chants prayers and sacred utterances (mantra) to accom- 
pany his ritual acts almost constantly throughout the procedure. He utters 
meditative visualization verses (dhydna Sloka) before every ritual act of 
worship. This is because he first brings the Devi into manifestation in his 
mind, where he renders her mental devotional service (mdnasa upacdara). He 
then proceeds to transfer her to various abodes, such as the navapatrikd or the 
clay image complex, where he worships her with actual materials. Bells, 
symbols of creative sound, are rung at key points in the ritual, such as during 
the flame worship. The Goddess herself is often portrayed as adorned with, 
or carrying a bell.'’ Female devotees may utter a high-pitched, blood-curdling 
call, known as the ulu/u, during the flame worship. These further testify to the 
connection between sound and the Devi. 

A very important procedure that precedes every meditative visualization 
is ritual imprintment or nydsa. Through a long series of nydsas, the purohita 
imprints the consonants, vowels, and certain seed syllables of the Sanskrit 
language onto his body. By so doing, he transforms his body into a vibra- 
tional body of sound. This vibrational body becomes an abode of the Devi 
and will serve as the aperture through which the Goddess will manifest in 
other forms (e.g., the conch shell and the clay image complex) during the 
ritual. The purohita embodies the Goddess, and his vibrational body of sound 
is identified with the Goddess. Sound is both the symbol and a gross form of 
the subtle vibrations through which creation manifests.'* The goddess Sarasvati 
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testifies to the close symbolic relationship between sound and creation. 
Sarasvati, the goddess of creation, is identified with Vac, the goddess of 
speech or sound. 


AIR 


Of the five gross elements, air is the one for which there is no explicit 
substantial identification with the Goddess. Air does convey scent, and every 
item in the standard five-part pijjd is strongly associated with scent. Fragrant 
sandalwood paste, fresh flowers, incense, burning camphor, and the aroma of 
food are all indicative of the air element. However, in classical Hindu meta- 
physics, the air element is associated with the sense of touch, not scent, 
which is associated with the earth element. If we associate the air element 
with the sense of touch, we find ample examples in the plethora of anointings 
and bathings, where the sense of touch is engaged in the worship of the Devi. 
Even so, these acts do not forge an explicit connection between the air ele- 
ment and the Devi. However, the lack of obvious affinities between all the 
five gross elements, their corresponding senses, and the Goddess, does not 
imply that the scheme is capricious. The Saktisangama-tantra 4.2.89-91, for 
instance, links the ten Mahavidyas with the five senses and elements, while 
the Sri Durga Kalpataru 41-42, a popular compendium of lore on the Great 
Goddess, forges such a connection with the cluster of goddesses known as the 
Nine Durgas.'? Furthermore, the air element (vdyri) is intimately connected 
with the life-force or life-breath (one of which is prdna), and the Devi is 
intrinsically identified with numerous life-forms. 


Tue Devi As Lire Forms 


It is crucial to remember that the creation in Hindu thought is imbued with 
life. The Great Goddess is not an embodiment of a lifeless universe, but is the 
source and essence of its vitality. It is she who animates the cosmos and energizes 
it with her presence. In the Durga Piaja, as Cosmic Mother, the Goddess is 
therefore awakened, invoked, and worshipped in a variety of living forms. 


FLowers, FRUIT, AND PLANTS 


The Devt is identified both explicitly and implicitly with flowers, fruit, 
and plants in the course of the Durga Puja. She, in turn, is worshipped with 
these very materials. We have already noted the array of vegetative materials 
present in the installation of the jar form of the Goddess, where leaf-bearing 
twigs line the mouth of the jar, which is then topped with a coconut fruit. The 
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earthen altar upon which the jar sits is seeded with grain, obvious symbols 
of fertility. The seeds sprout through the course of the ritual and may then be 
examined to prophesy the results of the upcoming planting season. The jar, 
when fully established, resembles a pregnant woman, a gynomorphic symbol 
of fecundity and life. 

The plant symbolism of the Devi is also apparent in her manifestation 
as the wood-apple tree and in the navapatrikad. The wood-apple branch should 
possess two fruit, which serve as her nurturing breasts in the navapatrikd. 
Flower and fruit offerings are made to Durga throughout the pijd. A fruit, 
such as a melon, may be used as a substitute for the blood sacrifice performed 
during the Sandhi Puja. During the fire oblation ritual, wood-apple leaves are 
offered into the sacred fire. The puspdfijali is an important part of the Durga 
Puja for devotees. It means “offerings with flowers,” and it allows devotees 
the opportunity to recite a few prayers and make flower offerings to the Devi. 
On Vijaya Dasami, the Goddess is worshipped as the embodiment of Victory 
(Vijaya) in the actual form of an Aparajita flower or creeper.” 

The aforementioned plant forms of the Devi are explicit symbols of life, 
as are her gynomorphic forms as the jar, the clay image, and the virgin girl. 
However, the Devi is also present in other life forms, which are not always 
obvious to all votaries. These forms include the person of the purohita, the 
animal sacrifice, and other states of womanhood. 


THE PUROHITA 


The purohita is not normally perceived by devotees as a form of the 
Devi, but he is indeed a frequent locus for her manifestation in the course of 
the Durga Puja. In order to invoke the Goddess into various forms, the purohita 
regularly performs the bhita Suddhi ritual of purification, which involves the 
awakening of dormant psychic energy. This energy, which is known as the 
goddess Kundalini, is visualized as rising through his body, dissolving its 
material elements into each other until they reach a state of undifferentiated 
integrity and purity. Using the appropriate rituals of imprintment (nydsa), the 
purohita then charges this purified body with the vibrational components of 
creation, such as the seed syllables (bija mantra) of the Goddess. His body, 
a matrix of creative vibration, thus becomes an abode of the goddess of 
creation. It has also become the portal through which the Goddess will mani- 
fest in the locations where he chooses to invoke her. As the vibratory mani- 
festation of the goddess of creation (and speech), the purohita utilizes the 
vibratory sounds of the meditative verse to enable the Goddess Durga to 
manifest first within himself and then transfers her to the new abodes. 

The purohita, therefore, serves a vitally important function in the Durga 
Puja. It is through his ritual manipulations that the Devi is embodied in forms 
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that facilitate his patron’s worship of the Goddess. However, he also performs 
another crucial function in the course of the ritual, namely, the regeneration 
of the body of the Goddess herself. This dimension may be examined through 
the symbolism of the sacrificial animal. 


THE SACRIFICIAL ANIMAL 


Although the blood sacrifice is disappearing in practice in many Durga 
Paja celebrations in India, it symbolically commands an important place in 
the ritual. Together with the worship of the Goddess in the form of a living 
virgin girl, and the 108-lamp offering, the blood sacrifice is one of the main 
rituals prescribed for Sandhi, the climax of the Durga Puja. Even a surrogate 
offering, such as a melon, is inscribed with an effigy and smeared with 
vermilion paste, in clear testimony that it actually represents a blood sacrifice. 
Virtually all votaries with whom I conversed pointed out that the animal 
sacrifice is itself a symbolic surrogate. However there were varieties of inter- 
pretations on the symbolic meaning of the blood-bearing animal. 

For instance, many responded that the sacrificial animal represented the 
buffalo demon Mahisa, slain in the Devi’s most renowned martial exploit. 
Others went on to provide interpretations of the symbolic meaning of the 
demon, who is also depicted in the clay image complex. Even if a blood 
sacrifice is not actually offered, the most visually arresting image that seizes 
and holds the eye throughout the Durga Paja is the graphically sanguine 
portrayal of the Devi beheading the buffalo demon. Thus, even in the home 
of the Lahiris, who claim to have never included either an animal or a sur- 
rogate sacrifice in their pijd, family members were obliged to confront the 
Devi’s bloody destruction of the demon.*' In response to my queries, Mr. 
Lahiri responded, “Mahisa? Pure evil. Evil is that which performs evil deeds. 
The demon is also part of god. The demon knows when to attack. Our 
interpretation is to worship Durga, to remove our difficulties.”** Mrs. Lahiri’s 
response was typical of responses by many others. “The demon represents the 
evil forces within us.”*? The sacrificial animal may thus represent the demon 
Mahisa, who in turn, may represent brutish, ignorant, arrogant, or other nega- 
tive qualities within devotees themselves.” 

It is also true that the blood sacrifice represents the ultimate food offer- 
ing made to the Goddess. In rituals as complex as the Durga Pija, where the 
devotional service is greatly expanded and offerings quite embellished, the 
ritual logic would dictate that the food offerings should be as elaborate as the 
devotees can possibly afford. The Kalikd Purdna states that “men and blood 
drawn from the offerer’s own body, are looked upon as proper oblations to 
the goddess Chandika.”*> What, however, is the ultimate food offering that 
can be made to the Goddess? Clearly, the most expensive and most elabo- 
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rately prepared dishes should be offered, and these are indeed part of the 
ritual. The paramount offering is not the most succulent fruit, or even the 
head of the finest animal, but the devotee’s own head. This is the most 
sublime “fruit” that can be presented to the Goddess, since there is no higher 
food offering the devotee may make.” It is the loftiest gift, representing the 
preeminent act of sacrifice. Of course, references to such acts of actual self- 
sacrifice are rare.*’? Devotees often do not deem themselves pure enough to 
be worthy of self-sacrifice. The sacrifice of a fine animal, a buffalo, or a goat, 
is thus often a symbolic substitute for themselves. In many instances, devo- 
tees may offer an animal sacrifice in fulfilment of a promise to the Goddess 
to spare their own lives in a difficult undertaking. On other occasions, the 
animal may represent the devotee’s enemy symbolically offered to the Devi 
to enlist her help against this adversary. The Kdlikd Purdna, for instance, 
notes, “A prince may sacrifice his enemy, having first invoked the axe by 
holy texts, by substituting a buffalo or goat, calling the victim by the name 
of the enemy, throughout the whole ceremony, . . . infusing by holy texts the 
soul of the enemy into the body of the victim, which will, when immolated, 
deprive the foe of his life also” (cited in Payne 1997 [1933]:10). In all of 
these cases the animal sacrifice is a symbol of life, especially human life. 

An unusual interpretation evoked by the animal sacrifice is that it is a 
symbol of the Devi herself. No votary offered such an explanation, for it may 
certainly appear counterintuitive to suppose that the animal being beheaded 
is the beautiful and regal Goddess who is the object of adoration. Neverthe- 
less, this interpretive line should not be automatically nullified, for such a 
symbolic identification is implicitly suggested by the rite. When we examine 
the constituent substances in which the Devi manifests herself through the 
Durga Paya ritual, such as earth, water, fire, sound, vegetation, and human 
life, we note that these are the very materials with which she is worshipped. 
We are also compelled to recognize that the Goddess is present in such a 
plethora of forms that this very profusion evokes the variety and fullness of 
the created world. The constituent substances of the cosmos are identified 
with the Goddess, and these same materials are used to shape her many 
images. The Great Goddess is therefore not just the jar, but the earthen clay 
from which all jars are shaped. She is not just the wood-apple tree, but the 
seed, sap, leaves, and fruit of all vegetation. She is not merely the virgin 
girl, but the pure, potential mother of all life. The sarvatobhadra mandala 
is a symbolic diagram of the entire manifest cosmos, full of various forms, 
human and divine, and it is with this that the Great Goddess is fundamen- 
tally identified. 

Not only is the Goddess identified with the manifest cosmos and all its 
forms, but she is worshipped with the very constituents of the creation. Manifest 
in earth, the Goddess is worshipped with earth through the construction of the 
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earthen altar, her earthen jar body and her clay image. Manifest in water, she 
is worshipped with water in her jar body and in her great bath. Manifest in 
space and sound, she is worshipped with the sounds of bell-ringing and 
utterances of adoration (prandma). Manifest in vegetation, she is worshipped 
with flowers (puspa) and fruit (phala). Manifest in animal and human life, 
she is worshipped with the sacrificial offering of life. Animal and human life 
are thus manifestations of the Devi’s own body and therefore through the 
blood sacrifice, the Great Goddess is worshipped with her own flesh and 
blood. The Kalika Purdna supports this interpretation when it claims, “Let 
the sacrificer worship the victim. . .. When this is done, O my children! The 
victim is even as myself, . . . then Brahma and all the other deities assemble 
in the victim, . . . and he gains the love of Mahadevi, . . . who is the goddess 
of the whole universe, the very universe itself” (cited in Payne 1997 [1933]:10). 

The symbolic identification of the Devi with a dismembered sacrifice is 
found in such well-known myth cycles as the death of the goddess Sati. Sati, 
identified with Parvati, and thus Durga, threw herself on the flames of her 
father Daksa Prajapatt’s yajfa. Her corpse, carried by her mourning spouse 
Siva, was then systematically dismembered. Her body parts fell to the Earth, 
whose physical geography becomes symbolically identified with the body of 
the Goddess. 

In other striking icons, such as that of the goddess Chinnamasta, the devi 
is shown decapitating her own head. Streams of blood flow from her severed 
neck into the mouths of her female attendants, as well as into the mouth of her 
own severed head. The goddess sits atop the copulating forms of Kama and 
Rati, suggesting a connection between sexuality, blood, self-sacrifice, and nour- 
ishment of oneself and others. Chinnamasta, often connected with the group of 
ten goddesses known as the Mahavidyas, is indeed connected to Durga. The 
Mahavidyas are frequently portrayed on the semicircular painted cdl citra 
that graces the top of the Bengali Durga Paja clay image complex. Votaries 
cannot help but see this arresting goddess image during the ritual. Chinnamasta 
is not merely one of the many deities in attendance. Although all goddesses 
are regarded as aspects or manifestations of the Great Goddess, Durga is 
explicitly identified with the Mahavidyas in such devotional hymns as the 
Durga Calisa (Forty [Verses] to Durgd). Oral tradition has the Mahavidyas 
emanate from Durga in her mythic battle with the demons Sumbha and 
Nisumbha, recounted in the Durgd SaptaSati, and other Puranas, although no 
such explicit reference to the Mahavidyas is found in the texts themselves.”* 
Durga is, however, frequently depicted surrounded by the Mahavidyas in popu- 
lar lithographs. The only Chinnamasta temple in Banaras, to my knowledge, is 
found on the precincts of the Durga temple at Ramnagar. It forges yet another 
connection between the self-decapitating form of the Devi, whose flowing 
blood nourishes herself and her votaries, and the Great Goddess. 
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My excursus into this line of interpretation was not to exaggerate the 
symbolic identification of the sacrificial animal with the Devi, but to direct 
attention to the symbolism of the flow of blood, which is particularly significant 
when examining the Devi’s embodiment as living human females. 


WOMEN 


During the Durga Paja, the premenarche virgin is explicitly identified 
with the Goddess during the ritual of virgin worship (kumdri pitjd). However, 
other stages of womanhood are also conferred a special status through direct 
or indirect identification with the Devi. Married women, for instance, who 
often return to their parents’ home for the celebrations, are identified with the 
Goddess (see Figure 6.2). This is done through a cycle of myths that tell of 
the goddess Parvati’s return to her parents’ home in the Himalayas.” Himavat 
and Mena are thrilled at their daughter’s visit. They feed her and treat her 
well, knowing that she has to endure many hardships as the wife of the 
ascetic god Siva. In a similar manner, married women are treated distinc- 
tively during the Durga Paja. Durga is frequently addressed as “Ma,” since 
she is most often regarded as a protective and nurturing cosmic mother. This 
maternal identification is reinforced in the clay image complex, where the 
companion deities, Ganesa and Kartikeya, and to a lesser extent, Laksmi and 
Sarasvati, are regarded by votaries as her children. The Durga Puja thus 
elevates both the premenarche virgin girl and the mother. 

Having read much about the inferior status of widows in the Hindu 
tradition, I was curious about their role in the Durga Puja. Pandit Chakravarty 
commented that due to the loss of their husbands, widows are only regarded 
as inauspicious and restricted from being present at wedding ceremonies. 
Indeed, after Mr. Lahiri’s death, Anjali Lahiri has continued to conduct the 
Durga Piya in the family home in Banaras. When asked about what role she 
played in the pijd, now that she was a widow, she replied, “after the death 
of a husband, the son becomes the yajman, but in my case I have no son, so 
I am the yajman.”*° Due to Mrs. Lahiri’s age, she is less active in actual food 
preparations and no longer carries the bhog from the third-floor kitchen to the 
pijdlaya on the ground floor. However, other women, mostly specially ini- 
tiated widows, assist in the cooking, and in fact, have always been significantly 
active in food preparations during the Durga Paja. 

Anjana Moitra, the eldest of the Mr. Lahiri’s married daughters, helped 
to clarify matters concerning restrictions on women during food prepara- 
tions.*! She explained, 


¢ Girls who are younger than twelve can go everywhere, and they can touch 
the food. They can participate in cutting the vegetables for the uncooked 
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Figure 6.2. The strong presence of the family’s women, reunited in the patron’s home during 
the Durga Piija, is most evident when they gather to worship the Goddess. 


naivedya offerings, but since they have not taken the mantra from a guru, 
they cannot touch the food used for bhog. 


* Girls older than twelve, but who are unmarried, cannot cook or touch any 
of the food. 


¢ Married women can touch and prepare the uncooked food, but cannot 
prepare the cooked food for Durga unless they have taken the mantra. I 
can cook the bhog for Sarasvati Pija, and we can give Narayana and 
Gopala bhog. 


¢ Our Durga Puja is Tantric. 
Her son interrupts: No, it is Vedic. 


Anjana continues: There is a yantra in the middle and bel leaves are offered. 
These are Tantric. 


¢ Widows cannot touch any of the food. 


¢« A woman after menopause can touch the food, but for Durga and Kali 
Puja only women with the mantra can prepare the bhog. 
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Anjana’s son’s interjection (based on his father’s influence) in this ex- 
cerpt highlights differences between the Lahiris and the Moitras in perspec- 
tives about the nature of the puja (Tantric vs. Vedic). Anjana felt that the 
Tantric nature of the Durga Pija was a positive feature, while her son seemed 
uncomfortable with that designation, preferring to view the piijd as Vedic. 
However, Anjana was also pointing to the distinctive nature of the Durga and 
Kali piijds, whose food preparations require a Sakta Tantric initiation. Her 
other comments are even more germane to the current discussion. Food, the 
preparation of which is an important occupation and traditional role of women 
in the household, is not simply an important celebratory dimension of the 
puja. Food offerings, in which cooked ranks higher than uncooked food, 
appears to stand as a symbolic parallel of womanhood. There is an unmistak- 
able parallel between premenarche girls (kumdari) and uncooked foods. Un- 
cooked food (fruit, nuts, leaves) is often regarded as very pure, the nourishment 
of renouncers and forest-dwelling ascetics. Indeed, one of the characteristics 
of renunciation (samnydsa) is the relinquishment of the cooking fire. Like 
uncooked naivedya offerings, these kumdris have not yet undergone the sort 
of major transformation that is induced in food by the application of the 
cooking fire. Cooking transforms certain inedible foods (e.g., rice) into flavorful 
and nutritious substance. Marriage (and by implication, motherhood) thus 
parallels the cooking fire, transforming daughter into mother, a woman ca- 
pable of producing and nourishing life. Just as heat ripens fruit, so too does 
the virgin girl ripen into a woman. 

Charting the relationship between females and the preparation of food 
offerings, we have: 


Premenarche girls (i.e., kumdri) e May prepare Uncooked Food 
offerings to Durga and Kali. 
e Although pure, they are 
uninitiated. 
¢ May not prepare the Cooked 
Food (bhog) offerings. 


Postmenarche, unmarried girls/ women ¢ May not touch or prepare any 
food offerings. 


Married women ¢ May prepare Uncooked Food 
offerings to Durga and Kali. 
¢ May prepare Cooked Food 
offerings to other deities. 


Widows ¢ May not touch or prepare any 
food offerings. 
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Postmenopausal women ¢ May prepare Uncooked Food 
offerings to Durga and Kali. 
¢ May prepare Cooked Food 
offerings to other deities. 


Initiated women (married or widowed) * May prepare Cooked Food 
offerings to Durga and Kali. 


The table unequivocally reveals that postmenarche women without hus- 
bands are restricted from all food preparations. Girls prior to the onset of 
their menstrual cycle, married women, and postmenopausal women enjoy a 
much higher status than pubescent girls, unmarried women, and widows. 
Premenarche girls may handle and prepare the uncooked food offerings, but 
only married women may prepare cooked offerings. Higher on the hierarchy 
of purity are postmenopausal women, who are no longer associated with 
reproductive blood flow. No woman during her menstrual period may cook 
or even handle cooked food that is to be offered to deities.** Higher still in 
status are women (married or widowed) who have received the appropriate 
initiation (diksd). The highest status belongs to postmenopausal initiated 
women, since they are never subject to the periodic impurity brought about 
by menstruation, and it is precisely these who are generally commissioned to 
prepare the cooked food offerings for the Goddess. Thus, although they may 
not be explicitly identified with the Goddess, these women too enjoy an 
elevated status during the pijd. 

In response to my inquiries, Somak Moitra, one of Mrs. Lahiri’s grand- 
children informed me that his grandmother (didima) was the only female 
family member who has taken the Tantric initiation, which enables her to 
prepare the cooked food offerings.*? The procedure is not elaborate, I was 
informed, consisting primarily of receiving a special mantra (personal and 
secret) from particular brdhmanas in such religious establishments as the 
Bharat Sevasram Sangha or the Ramakrsna Mission, where Mrs. Lahiri re- 
ceived hers. However, only certain teachers (guru) there, referred to as ini- 
tiation (diksda) gurus, are entitled to impart it. There are only three or four 
such holy men (sadhu) at the Ramakrsna Mission in Banaras. Initiation may 
also, at times, be imparted by a family’s religious mentor, as well as from 
one’s own family members to another. Quite importantly, initiation is not 
imparted upon request, but is based on the guru’s appraisal of the aptitude of 
the disciple. This information supports Brooks’s (1990:71) observation that 
“perhaps Tantrism’s most distinctive feature . . . is initiation (diksd) in which 
the established criteria of caste and gender are not the primary tests of 
qualification (adhikdra) for sadhana.” Such Tantric initiation is the mark of 
persons who are elect, selected on account of their special propensities for 
restricted spiritual practices, the performance of which opens them to pro- 
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gressively more intimate relationships with the Divine. The utterance of the 
very same mantras and the performance of such ritual acts as constructing 
mandalas, by the uninitiated, are regarded as totally ineffective. 
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CHAPTER 7 


ED 


Functions of the Durga Puja 


Although there are numerous functions (e.g., social, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and political) of the Durga Puja, my discussion of these has been 
necessarily limited. I do concur with Akos Ostér (1980) and Paul Courtright 
(1985b) who argue that piijd is a distinct symbolic unit that may be analyzed 
on its own terms, and I have thus focused on interpreting the function of the 
Durga Pija as piijd. Furthermore, explanations of pajd merely as activities 
that function to consolidate social relationships and power structures ignore 
important religious and symbolic realities and the “elaborate and ingenious 
worlds of meaning” (Courtright 1985b:34), which are revealed in the ritual 
performance. However, my emphasis in the previous sections on the interpre- 
tation of “meaning” was more a matter of choice and expediency than an 
oversight concerning the piijd’s many other functions. My use of the term 
“function” refers to ways in which the ritual affects individuals and groups. 
These effects, to the extent that they are comprehended, are subject to being 
used and manipulated by participants to suit their own needs and ends. How- 
ever, I am not glibly suggesting that these functions unequivocally reveal the 
rationales behind the origin of the Durga Puja. 


Cosmic REJUVENATION 


Despite the Devi’s vast variety of images and appellations discussed in 
the previous chapter, my examination has not been exhaustive. In the Durga 
Puja the Great Goddess is also worshipped in many other forms, such as in 
weapons and ornaments, in gestures, and even in the debris of ritual offer- 
ings. However, the Durga Pija is not only a procedure for the adoration of the 
Great Goddess through her many epithets and images, but a dynamic process 
of progressive manifestation of the Divine. The Devi’s latent presence in living 
things and in the home is awakened and invoked into a succession of forms 
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that symbolize and embody the full and fecund orb (mandala) of creation.’ 
Through the ritual art of the purohita, who serves as a human conduit, the 
Devi is encouraged to manifest in a variety of forms that are conceptually and 
physically accessible to her devotees. Instead of the amorphous earth, or the 
diffuse energy of life, the Devi manifests in particular gynomorphic images 
in the very home of her devotees. She is thus made visible and approachable. 
From the scarf-shrouded clay jar and the sdari-clad navapatrikd, to the richly 
ornamented clay image, and finally to the living virgin girl, the Devi’s mani- 
fest form progresses from crude gynomorphic shapes to an actual human 
female. This progression is also an inversion of the maturation sequence of 
a human female, for the Goddess moves in embodiments from an Earth 
Mother, to a fertile female (navapatrikd and clay image), and finally to a 
premenarche virgin girl. The sprouting seeds of the earthen altar and the 
budding virgin girl are symbols of the fresh and fertile potential of this 
reanimated creation. Through the systematic gathering and shaping of earth, 
water, and living constituent elements into bodily forms of the Devi and the 
ritual use of these very same materials in the veneration of these forms, the 
body cosmos of the dormant Goddess is transformed into the vital and regen- 
erated cosmic body of the awakened Great Goddess. Any of these images 
allow worshippers the opportunity to see her, venerate her, thank her, entreat 
her for favors, and even experience her presence within themselves. 

The yantric forms of the Devi reveal another dynamic besides accessible 
manifestation. This is the expansive manifestation of the Goddess, further 
evoked through the wide array of the Devi’s other embodiments during the 
puja. There are constituent earths, waters, plants, lesser gods and goddesses, 
the purohita, and women who are worshipped as aspects or manifestations of 
the Devi. Many of these myriad forms are encapsulated in the symbolism of 
the sarvatobhadra mandala, a diagrammatic representation of the all- 
encompassing cosmic body of the Goddess and an instrument for her wor- 
ship. The mandala process awakens the Great Goddess into nothing less than 
the entire creation, purified, ritually reconstructed, and renewed. Thus the 
Durga Puja is a ritual of renewal and regeneration of the cosmos, of nature, 
materiality, and life. 


EMPOWERMENT: PERSONAL, SOVEREIGN, COMMUNAL, POLITICAL, ECONOMIC 


The most obvious function of the Durga Puja is to venerate a deity who 
is quite centrally associated with empowerment. The dominant imagery in the 
Durga Puja, its clay image cluster, derives from myths recounted in the 
Durga SaptaSati, and verses from this text are also utilized in the rite’s litany. 
Coburn (1984:116) cites instances where the Durgd SaptaSati explains who 
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Durga is. She is “a vessel upon the ocean of life (that is so) hard to cross” 
(DSS 4.10), or she is praised as “the inaccessible further shore” (DSS 5.10). 
The text also states, “O Durga, (when) called to mind (by the faithful), you 
take away fear (or danger) from every creature” (DSS 4.16). And elsewhere 
it explains, “Protect us from terrors, O Goddess; O Goddess Durga, let there 
be praise to you” (DSS 11.23). On the basis of these citations, Coburn con- 
cludes that from the text’s perspective, “Durga is thus the great protectress 
from worldly adversity (durga), and is at the same time herself inassailable 
and hard-to-approach (durgd).” For this reason, I opt to translate Durga as 
“She who is Formidable.” The English word “formidable” well captures the 
diverse nature of the obstacles, ordeals, and dangers faced by votaries, and 
which the Goddess’s power can overcome. It simultaneously evokes the Devi’s 
unassailable, inaccessible, and mysteriously impenetrable nature, as well as 
her persona as a dreadfully potent warrior. The worship of Durga offers 
votaries an opportunity to ally themselves personally with a power more 
formidable than any adversity they are likely to encounter. 

Among the ritual’s many functions one also notes the martial aspect of 
the Durga Puja. This dimension is dramatically evoked by the form assumed 
by the Devi in the clay image complex. There, as Mahisasuramardini, Durga 
is depicted slaying the buffalo demon, Mahisa. What does this bloody victory 
symbolize? In response to such questioning, many devotees merely cited that 
the imagery depicted Mahisa’s destruction at the hands of the Devi, an “ac- 
tual” event which is described in the Durgd Saptasati. However, for others, 
the demon was regarded as symbolic of all sorts of enemies. Some explained 
that Mahisa represented the internal enemy of their spiritually undesirable 
states, such as egotism and pride.* By propitiating the Devi through the Durga 
Puja a devotee might acquire a boon of power (Sakti) to overcome spiritual 
defilements. Mr. Lahiri explained, “In our mind all deities are the same, 
worshipped with the same devotion. . . . Durga was built with the power to 
destroy demons. Durga is Power. Pure Power.”? Resonating with interpreta- 
tions of Mahisa as a hero, one of the grandchildren explained, “Mahisasura 
is a great personality. I like him a lot. He knows he will be defeated by 
Durga, but still he stands up and allows himself to be killed.’* Other siblings 
disagreed, saying, “No, he is terrible; he is a Hitler.” All agreed that “it 
reminds us of the sure triumph of good over evil.”* For other worshippers, the 
battle signifies strife in social arenas. The demon symbolizes adversaries at 
work, in rival religions, and even political opponents.° 

Since Bengal is an Indian state in which Marxist political ideas are 
prominent, in my study of the Bengali style of Durga Paya I naturally encoun- 
tered interpretations framed in the language of Marxist political philosophy. 
Social progress, I was told, can only occur through a tension between oppos- 
ing forces. It was only through the struggle between such dialectical forces 
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that a new synthesis could emerge. Without this struggle, society would 
stagnate. Wealth would remain in the hands of the rich, and the poor would 
suffer. There would be no change in the status quo. Mahisa and the Devi 
represent the timeless cosmic duel through which creation occurs. Prior to 
hearing this, the majority of opinions that I had heard had led me uncon- 
sciously to associate the Devi/demon conflict as symbolizing the struggle to 
maintain upper-class social purity against the impurity resulting from mixed 
marriages with the lower classes, or as the tension of Hindu religious and 
cultural values against Islamic or other antithetical doctrines. However, in the 
Marxist interpretation the Devi represents the economically and socially dis- 
enfranchised. Mahisa is a symbol of the arrogance of corrupt power and ill- 
gotten wealth. This interpretation adds an important dimension towards 
understanding the appeal that conceptions of Durga hold for subaltern classes 
and their vision of empowerment by the Goddess. 

Sovereignty was clearly the central purport of the Navaratra celebrations 
for the rulers of the last great Hindu empire, which flourished from 
the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries at Vijayanagara in south India.’ 
Mahanavami was their term for the Navaratra, and during this time the emperor 
identified himself not only with the Goddess, but with the god-king Rama. 
War was the obligatory duty (dharma) of monarchs, to be conducted during 
the first half of the year following the southwest monsoon rains, and the 
emperors of Vijayanagara worshipped Durga on Mahanavami before com- 
mencing their martial activities. Stein (1980:384-92) describes the lavish 
style and scale of these celebrations that were continued, under the name of 
Dasara, by the kings of Mysore, the dynasty that succeeded Vijayanagar. The 
Dasara (or DaSsahara) celebrations were also associated primarily with royal 
military rites and coincided with the autumn Navaratra. The all-important 
tenth day followed immediately after the Devi’s “nine night” festival. The 
Navaratra and Dasara (i.e., Vijaya DaSami) naturally came to be regarded as 
a continuous celebration (Kinsley 1986:111).? 

The month of ASvina occurs towards the end of the rainy season, a 
period that still inhibits movement and effective military campaigns. One can 
imagine monarchs of the past using the season to build their stockpiles of 
weapons and engage in other preparatory activities in anticipation of the 
arrival of the season of warfare at the end of the rains. The dyudha-pijd, a 
rite of worship of weapons conducted in Devi temples by rulers and soldiers 
(as part of the Dasara festivals), marked the beginning of military campaigns 
at the end of the monsoons. More particularly, it was connected with the 
opening of the royal armory (Richards 1910:30).'° In the Durga Puja ritual, 
Vijaya Dasami (Tenth for Victory) is the day on which the Devi is dismissed 
from her various abodes (such as the clay images). However, in obvious 
continuity with the Durga Pija rites, she is also worshipped as Aparajita (She 
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who is Invincible) on this day, clearly associating, if not invoking, Durga’s 
unconquerable power with the hopes of military success. The piijd of Durga’s 
(and other) weapons takes place on Mahastami."! 

Biardeau (1984:10) cites V. A. Smith in W. H. Sleeman (1915, 1:213), 
who notes that the Sami tree is invoked under the name of Aparajita. This 
would suggest that the Aparajita rites of the Durga Puja symbolically include 
those of the Samipijad. The Samipijd figures in royal and military rites and 
has mythic connections with events recounted in the Mahabharata. In that 
epic, the heroic Pandava warrior brothers hide their weapons deep within the 
thickest part of a Sami tree, while they themselves prepare to go into hiding 
for a year. They suspend a decaying corpse in the tree, so that its odor will 
dissuade people from approaching and finding the weapons. Yudhisthira, the 
eldest, introduces a hymn of praise to the Devi, addressed as Durga and Kalt, 
and also identified as a virgin, who slays the buffalo-demon, and who loves 
alcohol, flesh, and animal sacrifices. She delivers people from the death and 
dangers that may await them in wild places.” In response, the Goddess ap- 
pears to them and promises them victory. At the end of their year of conceal- 
ment, Arjuna, the greatest warrior among the Pandavas, returns to the Sami 
tree. He performs a circumambulation (pradaksind) worship rite around the 
tree before retrieving his own weapon. It marks the imminent onset of events 
leading to the great war between the Pandavas and their enemies, the Kauravas. 
Thus the Sami pijd resonates with this mythic event of incipient warfare. 
Later in the epic, the Pandava warrior, Arjuna, on the advice of Krsna, ad- 
dresses another hymn to the Goddess on the eve of the great battle. As in the 
previous hymn, she is addressed as Kali, Durga, Jaya and Vijaya (the latter 
two epithets both meaning “victory”). The Devi appears and promises him 
the boon of victory." 

Biardeau also points out the synonymous relationship between the words 
Aparajita (invincible) and Vijaya (victory). Indeed, the “tenth day” terminol- 
ogy of the royal and military Dasara rites come to be progressively identified 
with the “Tenth for Victory” (vijayd dasami), in which “victory” is not merely 
the hopeful outcome for the upcoming season of warfare, but a personification 
of the Goddess (Vijaya). Biardeau (1984) elaborates upon the symbolic con- 
nection between the Sami tree, whose wood was used in kindling the Vedic 
sacrificial fire, with which it is also symbolically equated, and the weapons 
of battle, which are identified with the sacrificial fire itself. We have already 
noted the explicit identification of certain weapons (such as the sacrificial 
sword) with the Devi, herself. The entire sequence of events, from the awak- 
ening of the Devi, her subsequent worship (with the dyudha pijd) in the 
Durga Paja, culminating with the Aparajita/sami puja on Vijaya Dasami, 
could thus be seen as a prelude to the greater sacrificial rite that would soon 
take place. That sacrifice is what Hiltebeitel (1976) has called “the ritual of 
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battle,’ wherein human beings (warriors and/or their enemies), through the 
fire of weapons, are immolated as offerings to the Devi. 

Emile Durkheim (1965 [1915]), the father of modern sociology, went so 
far as to imply that the deity that societies worship is an emblematic form of 
themselves. Community solidarity, often the source of powerful emotions, 
particularly in public gatherings, is the greatest source of strength, offering 
the best defence against enemies and the surest weapon against fear. This 
internally felt force, or collective effervescence, is each individual’s experi- 
ence of the deity, which in fact is an energy generated by the group itself. In 
support of Durkheim’s analysis, the rather militant Bharat Sevasram Sangha, 
an influential religious organization in Banaras, made these very points in one 
of its locally printed (and distributed) pamphlets (in 1991). “What is the real 
form of the Goddess?” asks the brochure. It replies, “The real form of the 
Goddess is Hindu society. Millions of Hindus will wake up and unify—that 
is the symbol of the waking up (bodhana) of the Goddess.” Elsewhere it 
states that the “main aim of [Durga] worship is to get victory and kill en- 
emies. . . . Hindus must remember that worship is not only giving incense, 
flowers, bilva leaves, or crying in front of her.” 

This function of community organization and empowerment is also 
evident when one examines the evolution of public Durga Pajas in Banaras 
in the last half century. According to the main image makers, such as 
Vanshicharan (Bangshi) Pal, who live and work in the Bengali Tola quarter, 
at the time of Indian independence in 1947, there were only about thirty 
murtis being fashioned in Banaras.'* There was a marked increase in the 
number of community groups forming clubs to celebrate Durga Puja after 
independence, and there may have been as many as seventy or eighty mirtis 
by the mid-1970s. In 1978 a violent incident took place in Pandey Haveli, site 
of the Durgostava Sammilini community Durga Paja. During the immersion 
(visarjana) procession, while passing through a Muslim quarter (muhalla), 
communal friction sparked violence, which resulted in city-wide rioting and 
deaths. Instead of quelling the growth of the public celebrations, this event 
led to the further mushrooming of community piijds. These Durga Pijas are 
undoubtedly an affirmation of Hindu identity, a source of community pride, 
and a visible form of organization and solidarity, which offers community 
members a feeling of security. Estimates of the number of public Durga Pajas 
now celebrated in the larger city vary from 150 to 200.'° It is not simply a 
coincidence that Durga Puja is the venue of expression of Hindu unity, for 
Durga is, at present, one of the most potent symbols of the divine energy that 
destroys all fears. 

The clay image cluster is often cited as representing Durga’s embodi- 
ment as the nation and its class/caste (varna) system.'® Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning, is said to represent the brdhmanas. Kartikeya, the god of war, 
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represents the ksatriyas. Laksmi, the goddess of wealth and good fortune, 
represents the vaisya class. And Ganega, as the Lord of Obstacles who is 
propitiated before laborious undertakings, represents the sidras. Durga inte- 
grates all these varnas, providing a balanced and harmonious image of na- 
tionhood. This vision of Durga as Mother India, powerful and independent, 
was voiced in Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Bande Mdtaram (Mother, I bow 
to Thee), a highly influential, inspirational anthem during India’s struggle for 
independence.'? Among its lyrics the song exclaims, 


Who hath said, thou art weak in thy lands, 

When the swords flash out in seventy million hands 
And seventy million voices roar 

Thy dreadful name from shore to shore? 


Thine the strength that nerves the arm, 
Thine the beauty, thine the charm. 


Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen 
With her hands that strike and her swords of sheen.'* 


There is convincing evidence that the autumn Durga Pija was revived 
only a few centuries ago by wealthy Hindu landlords (zamindars). The pijds 
were expressions of their burgeoning power in the wake of the diminishing 
power of their Mughal overlords. Royal families implicitly competed with 
each other through the pomp and grandeur of the celebrations. Rachel Fell 
McDermott (1995), in her study of the history of the Durga Paja in Bengal, 
submits that patronage of Durga served as an important economic and politi- 
cal indicator of the complex shifting relationships between zaminddrs, Mughal 
overlords (nawabs), and British power in the form of the East India Com- 
pany. She also affirms that, “the Pujas have always been a means of demon- 
strating wealth and prestige, and the worship of Durga has long been associated 
with sovereignty, useful in the context of eighteenth century Bengal for bol- 
stering the rajas’ claim to identity and power. In other words, the rise of the 
Pujas . . . signals an important transformation in the self-perceptions of the 
Hindu elite.” 

As costs escalated and the economic power of the landed gentry de- 
clined, the grand-scale domestic piijds began to yield to group celebrations. 
The first of these was the so-called Barowari Puja, named after the group of 
twelve friends who first celebrated it in 1790. The public (sdrvajanina) cel- 
ebrations arranged by community clubs, which developed from this process 
of democratization, are still referred to by Bengalis as Barowari Pujas. Here, 
too, the spirit of competition and ostentatious display endures. Groups com- 
mission the construction of huge, and at times, multistoried, temporary shrines 
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in which are installed larger-than-life clay images of Durga and her attendant 
deities. As one votary commented, the operating logic often is simply “mine 
is bigger than yours.” The mood of the competition is generally one of friendly 
rivalry between Hindu communities. However, in Banaras, the exuberant 
energy generated by the throngs celebrating the pijd, emits an unequivocal 
signal of Hindu religious strength and unity to non-Hindu groups. The Mus- 
lim population’s passionate public celebrations in Banaras during Muharram, 
for instance, seem to be a clear response to the Hindu show of strength during 
the Durga Paya. 

The members of the organizing “piajd clubs” are generally young men 
in the community, many of whom are not gainfully employed. Criticisms 
abound that they do not always spend the community’s funds solely on the 
puja, but siphon off portions for club revelry. Nevertheless, the clubs play 
significant roles in developing organizational and executive skills while forg- 
ing friendships among members. As the same pamphlet of the Bharat Sevasram 
Sangha, mentioned earlier, states: “to nurture the growth of Hinduism within 
people—this is true Durga worship. As Hindus meet each other and become 
brothers, this is the fruit of this worship. The establishment of a Hindu reli- 
gious society—that is the great slogan (mahdmantra) of this puja.” Thus the 
Durga Puja, even with its ongoing transformations from sovereign rite to 
public function, continues to empower individuals and social groups by cre- 
ating solidarity within Hindu communities. 

It is possible to distinguish at least four types of public Durga Pujas in 
Banaras, according to their various emphases. The first type, such as the 
Durgotsava Sammilini, emphasizes the community’s culture (in this example, 
Bengali culture) against the backdrop of the Devi’s presence and worship. It 
is characterized by social gatherings around organized cultural activities and 
performances by or for community members. The second type of public 
Durga Pija, often staged by such religious organizations as the Ramakrsna 
Mission, Anandamayi Ma Aérama, and Bharat Sevasram Sangha, emphasizes 
the dimension of worship, although religious cultural performances by orga- 
nization members or lay patrons (e.g., singing devotional songs and reciting 
the Durgd SaptaSati) are an essential component of the celebrations. The 
Bengali religious and cultural influence is still great among the groups I have 
mentioned, since their founders were from Bengal. These religious organiza- 
tions also utilize the traditional Bengali style of image cluster in which Durga 
and all her attending deities are connected together in a single unit called the 
pratima or kathamo. 

The third group, exemplified by the enormous pandal at Hathivar Mar- 
ket in Lahurabir and the Durga Puyjas of the Eagle Club or the Student’s Club, 
are characterized by having originated with distinctly non-Bengali club mem- 
bers and thus include non-Bengali modes of worship. These pijjds, too, which 
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are sponsored by wealthy and well-organized associations, have a long his- 
tory in Banaras. The piijds combine some performative elements, such as the 
presence of dhak drummers or dhiinuci dancing (dancing with aromatic smoke 
containers in the hands) with elaborate images, backdrops, and structures. 
The most visible dimension of these pijjds is the throngs of people from all 
over the city who flock “to take darsana,” not only of the large ornate images 
of the Devi and other figures, but also look at the enormous temporary shrines. 

The fourth group is made up primarily of Hindu neighborhood clubs that 
developed in the aftermath of, and perhaps directly in response to, the inter- 
religious riots of 1978. They include organizations such as the Durga Sport- 
ing Club situated near the Durga Kund temple and demonstrate little in the 
way of cultural performance, perhaps because the neighborhood is composed 
of Hindus from diverse cultural regions of India. Community members come 
to take darSana of the glittering, decorated images, watch the purohita per- 
form the worship, and may socialize around the pandal while taped music, 
mainly soundtracks from popular Hindi films, blares from loudspeakers. Much 
of the energy and activity appears to center on the club members (generally 
young men from the community) who, through the process of organizing the 
piujd, have solicited funds, organized themselves hierarchically, defined and 
displayed their capabilities, enjoyed themselves with surplus funds, and indi- 
rectly competed with other communities. 

It is very common to hear criticisms from members of the more estab- 
lished community pijds about the lack of religious sentiment or culture in 
these newer celebrations. In contrast to these opinions, a young Bengali woman 
summed up the prevailing attitude of the younger generation: 


It is true that these celebrations are mainly the activity of young men, but 
women participate peripherally by preparing food and so on. In certain 
housing cooperatives in Bengal, where they feel safer, women take a more 
active role. I think it is a good thing for these young men, many of whom 
are students or unemployed. It channels their energy, and gives them some- 
thing to do. Sure, sometimes they coerce people for money, and they keep 
aside some money to booze and so on. But this is not a problem for me. The 
mood of the festival is one of celebration. The old zamindars did the same 
in a bigger way. They had big boozing parties, with dancing girls, and so 
on during Durga Ptja. The women had to watch from the balconies. Now 
at least, the celebrations are public. Everyone can enjoy them.” 


The surging masses of people that move from one temporary temple to 
another on Saptami, Astamti, and Navamt have created new “pilgrimage cir- 
cuits” in the city. The swell of people making their way to some of the huge 
temporary pandals is greater than the crowds that visit any of the permanent 
Durga temples during Navaratra. The main roads in downtown Banaras are 
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closed to vehicular traffic. These roads are a solid mass of excited “pilgrims.” 
People seem to enjoy the “crush” of human bodies pressed against each other, 
as they move together for darsana. Although vendors set up some stalls in 
the environs of these public pandals, the crowds are so large that they inhibit 
effective commerce. Curiosity and community celebration, more than rever- 
ence, are the marked motivational factors in this pilgrimage. “Have you seen 
the pandal at Lahurabir? It is huge. The images are very beautiful.” Such 
comments are typical. When one considers the number of visitors to these 
pandals, relatively few offerings are made. The dynamic is conducive to a 
hasty glimpse of magnificence and beauty, which leaves visitors with a feel- 
ing of awe, discerned both by the looks on their faces and their comments. 
Here darSana is primarily visual contact, overriding the notion of darSana as 
part of a larger set of devotional actions. 

However, I do suggest that the darsana of Durga that is actually taking 
place in these “pilgrimages” is more than merely the perceptual contact of- 
fered by glimpsing the pandals and miirtis. It is a vision of the capacity of 
the Hindu community to unite in vast numbers, to erect, almost miraculously, 
pavilions of extraordinary dimensions and visual impact virtually overnight, 
and to display within these structures, in the manifest forms of the deities, the 
community’s noblest values of beauty, power, and affection. There is a pas- 
sage in the Mahabharata, in which the eldest of the five Pandava heroes, 
Yudhisthira, while being instructed in the arts of successful kingship, is taught 
the nature of the six kinds of fortresses. The term for a fortress or citadel is 
durga, the Sanskritic masculine for the name of the Devi. Yudhisthira is told, 
“among the six kinds of citadels indicated in the scriptures, indeed among 
every kind of citadel, that which consists of (the ready service and love of 
the) subjects is the most impregnable.””! It is precisely such a vision of 
formidable strength, which derives from the uniting of the people, that is a 
vital constituent of this darSana of Durga. Durga is the monarch for whom 
the people have gathered in a display of service, loyalty, and devotion. In 
their numbers, and in their visible and verbalized sentiments of revelry and 
unity, they have a vision (darsana) of their own power, and with it, the 
certitude of being victorious in any undertaking. This vision of the victorious 
power (vijayd Sakti) that permeates the community of worshippers, binding 
them in a union characterized by joy and fearlessness, is implicitly a view of 
the manifest form of the Goddess.” 


CONTROLLED FERTILITY 


Three important rites are prescribed for Sandhi, the climax of the Durga 
Puja. These are the blood sacrifice, the offering of 108 lamps, and the kumdari 
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puja. | have already explored the significance of the lamp offering. As a 
paramount drati, it is synecdochical for the entire process of pijd and its 
central objective of darsana, which I have also discussed at length. Although 
many Durga Pijas omit the blood sacrifice and kumdri piijds entirely, their 
prescribed performance in conjunction with each other is at first sight per- 
plexing and certainly in need of examination. An animal is beheaded, and its 
blood induced to flow, almost simultaneously as a prepubescent girl is being 
venerated. Certainly, the 108-lamp offering takes place during Sandhi pre- 
cisely because this is when the Devi is thought to be most accessible to her 
worshippers. The “inner light may be received,” explained Pandit Chakravarty. 
However, during this very period she manifests as a virgin girl of flesh and 
blood and is rendered the ultimate food offering, a creature of flesh and 
blood. Furthermore, this sacrifice may represent inimical forces, the votaries, 
or even the Devi herself. Sudarshan Chowdhury suggested that “Sandhi means 
‘joining together,’ and [so] both [rites] may be [performed in conjunction] to 
get some synergistic effect.”” It is precisely this synergistic relationship that 
deserves examination. 

I, too, feel compelled to see the blood sacrifice and virgin worship as 
intimately connected and not the result of distinct, unrelated strands of the 
ritual merely ending up woven together. In the myths of the Durgd SaptaSati, 
for instance, the Devi is a beautiful maiden who bloodily dispatches a number 
of demons. However, I find that the flowing blood of the sacrifice in the puja 
carries connotations that are strongly related to fertility and womanhood, and 
not merely to the destruction of enemies. It is important to recognize at the 
outset that the Durga Puja is designated as the time when married daughters 
return to their parental home. They inevitably bring with them their children, 
among whom may be daughters who will be worshipped as kumdris. During 
the pijd, the married daughters are reunited with their mother, their married 
and unmarried sisters, as well as aunts and the other older women who are 
involved in the pijd’s food preparations. In this festive gathering of women 
of all ages and in all stages in their lives, the hierarchy of preferred states of 
womanhood becomes immediately obvious and is reinforced throughout the 
days of the pijd (see Figure 6.2). 

The premenarche girls enjoy immense freedom during this time. They 
play freely and may enter the kitchen to help with the uncooked food prepa- 
rations. During the kumdri piijd, they will be regarded as embodiments of the 
Goddess, venerated, and treated with money and delicacies. The married 
daughters, too, enjoy special treatment. The pid is a time for them to relax 
from household chores for which they are constantly responsible in their 
husbands’ homes. Thus, although (if initiated) they may participate in the 
food preparations, this task is relegated to their mother (if she is initiated) or 
other older (often postmenopausal), initiated women. The young wives and 
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mothers enjoy delicious homemade meals and the companionship of the other 
women in the house. During the varana rite, conducted immediately before 
the image complex is carried to the waters for immersion, the married women 
of the household gather and feed the images and each other sweets. They 
apply sindar, a symbol of marriage, to each other and to the Goddess herself. 
This is one of the explicit rites in which married daughters manifest their 
identification with the goddess Parvati who, like them, has returned to her 
parents’, Himavat and Mena’s, home during the Durga Puja. 

One can only imagine the feelings that accompany the dramatic shift in 
status and treatment that kumdris undergo the moment they begin to menstru- 
ate, as well as the sentiments of married women who may have been recently 
widowed.” From embodiments of the Goddess they have been suddenly thrust 
into a state so inauspicious that they may play no part in the domestic food 
preparation rites. They are excluded from the kitchen, an important arena for 
contact with other women. While I had no opportunity to talk to young 
widows, some former kumdris who were as yet unmarried, were painfully 
aware of their ambiguous status. They were “betwixt and between” regulated 
states of womanhood, the actualization of which is a significant function of 
the domestic Durga Puja. For instance, Pallavi, an attractive and articulate 
unmarried niece of Tarun Kanti Basu, in the Mitra family, offered these 
comments in response to my inquiries about attitudes to women during 
Navaratra. 


These times create illusions for us, but don’t change any of the social situa- 
tions. Bengalis, after the Mughal period, were responsible for the worst abuses 
on women—two million satis, and child marriages, to name some of the 
abuses ... Any woman of my generation will tell you that these festivals only 
create an illusion and are designed to fool women into thinking their place is 
special. . . . I don’t feel special and am not treated specially at this time of 
year (i.e., Navaratra). I’ve never heard anyone feel or talk this way. I suppose 
married women get special treatment in their paternal home. But to unmarried 
women, no special things happen. No privileges. Very young girls are made 
to feel special during virgin worship (kumdri piija@) (October 15, 1991). 


The Durga Puja not only functions as a rite to effect the awakening of 
the Goddess and thus revivify and rejuvenate the entire creation, but in the 
domestic sphere serves a parallel function among human females. The piajd 
orchestrates the life cycle of women.” In the conjunction of the blood sacrifice 
and the kumdri pitjd, one can see a symbolic inducement of the flow of blood. 
To rejuvenate the dormant creation, blood, the sap of life, must be made to 
flow within it. Although the kumdri embodies an untainted potential, her 
capacity to create will remain latent unless it is ripened. The spilt blood of 
the sacrificial offering symbolically provokes the kumdri’s menarche. 
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Although in the Bengali style of kumdri pija, the purohita performs the 
worship, in many other homes in Banaras the ritual is performed by women, 
for women, although “men can cooperate.” The women in a bradhmana family 
perform the piijd in the following manner.”° A minimum of nine girls who are 
not members of the immediate family, preferably brdhmanas under the age 
of twelve, are invited from the neighborhood. “Nine is Durga’s form. We also 
say there are nine forms of Durga.” “A few parents object to send their 
children,” I was told, “because they are concerned about what they might be 
fed, but generally most families like to send their daughters.” The girls’ feet 
are washed and decorated with red lacquer (alta). “Everything is done with 
a religious feeling. Washing the feet means that we are worshipping Durga. 
We give water for washing the feet to any god we worship.” The maidens are 
given a seat (dsana). Their hair is rubbed with oil, and they are given a 
decorative forehead dot (bindi). “This is a symbol of adoring Durga with 
make-up or decorating her. ... We decorate our Durga.” The kumadris are fed 
a sweet (halvad) made from coarsely ground flour (siz), sugar, ghee, and dried 
fruits. A former kumdri provided this answer about her feelings during the 
ritual. “My older two sisters, my younger sister, and I, and our friends would 
often be chosen as kumdris. We would enjoy going in a group. We would get 
some money (daksina) and sometimes maybe a scarf (chunni/dupatta). We 
would enjoy ourselves.” 

In the tradition of the women who were describing the piajd, the virgins 
are then fed cooked food such as deep fried bread (piri) and curried veg- 
etables (sabji). These cooked foods are first offered to Durga, then to the 
kumaris, and finally eaten by the women as prasdda. The women who per- 
form the rite for the kumdris have been observing a restricted diet (of un- 
cooked or unrefined food) during the nine days of Navaratra.”’ “We think that 
Durga is also fasting like us,” I was told. Kumdri puja, which for them takes 
place on Navami, brings an end to their Navaratra celebrations. It also brings 
an end to their diet of unrefined/uncooked foods and climaxes in the collec- 
tive consumption of cooked food with the premenarche kumdris. 

In this kumari piijd we again notice the structural relationship between 
uncooked and cooked food.”* The immature, unripe, or uncooked food, which 
is consumed by the fertile women during Navaratra, is “the food par excel- 
lence of the ascetic” and stands in marked contrast to food that has been 
cultivated with the plough (Parry 1985:613). It is also plainly associated with 
the virginal Durga and the powerful but contained creative potential of the 
kumari. The mature, ripened, or cooked food (e.g., wheat, rice, lentils), de- 
rived through cultivation, by contrast, has obvious associations with fertility 
(e.g., of the earth). In the kumdri puja, the collective energy of the fertile 
females is harnessed through their fast. Not only does their consumption of 
unrefined/uncooked food enhance their power (Sakti), it also aligns them with 
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their own premenarche state and the kumdris. The kumdris, who may be 
restricted from cooked food preparations, are symbolically connected with 
the unrefined/uncooked food. The fertile females’ worship of these virgins 
encourages or elicits a maturation in them, a movement towards fertility. In 
the feeding of the kumdris with cooked food, the pool of energy accrued by 
the fertile females is symbolically transferred to the prepubescent maidens of 
the community. The fertile women then break their fast and consume the 
cooked food together with the kumdris, forging an identification with them. 
It is noteworthy that it is not only the kumdris who are identified with Durga, 
but that the women, too, identify themselves in their fast with the Goddess. 

However, the onset of female fertility is not the only dimension of this 
functional purpose of the Durga Puja, for although the condition is highly 
desirable, it is also regarded as potentially dangerous. Fertile, unmarried fe- 
males incarnate a creative power that is progressively less easily governed.” 
The controlling influence of their parents, particularly their fathers, recedes as 
they mature.*” One peril that females in this transitional state embody, espe- 
cially for families with strict caste restrictions on marriage, is that they may 
attract the attention of undesirable suitors. The Durgd SaptaSati, 5.42—65, for 
instance, relates the myth of how the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha are 
intent on possessing the Goddess Durga because of her great beauty. Al- 
though she is often regarded by votaries as a kumari, the full-breasted Devi 
of the Durga SaptaSati, is no premenarche girl. She is a voluptuous, young, 
unattached woman who most closely resembles the unmarried young women 
of the household. The Devi’s active resistance and destruction of her demonic 
suitors undoubtedly serves as a model of virtue and restraint for these dan- 
gerously fertile females.*! 

Thrust out of their once-favored status as kumdris into a liminal state of 
inauspiciousness, they are offered, albeit indirectly, the option of marriage 
and motherhood. Since the piijd serves as a reunion for married sisters, it is 
an occasion for these women to exchange disclosures about men and their 
marital lives, including its joys and tribulations. It is also an opportunity to 
transmit attitudes and values concerning marriage through several genera- 
tions of family members. Observations and mythic stories with marital ele- 
ments abound during pijd days. Two such stories that I encountered convey 
some of these themes. 


1. Goddess Durga has a broken back. Siva’s character is somewhat 
unreliable, since he tends to marry a different woman every other day. 
One day, the goddess Manasa, who is one of Siva’s daughters, came 
home with him. Durga thought this was one of his wives and decided 
to kill her. A great fight broke out. Durga injured one of Manasa’s 
eyes with her trisula [trident], while Manasa took her club and broke 
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Durga’s back. This shows the strength of women, despite any physi- 
cal problems they may have. 


2. Kalkeyi, a young enchanted god born as a woodcutter, found a golden 
lizard, which he decided to eat. [When he took it home] his wife, 
Fuliro, complained that this is all he brought back. He went to get salt 
from the market. But the lizard changed into a beautiful woman, who 
said to Fuliro that she was brought back home by Kalkeyi and was 
going to stay. When [Kalkeyi] returned, he told her [the beautiful 
lizard woman] to leave, since he could not feed her. At this point she 
turned into the Goddess Durga who gave Kalkeyi seven pots of gold 
and told him to set up a city and spread her fame. From then, Durga’s 
fame was spread.” 


These myths also address such themes as tensions between deities (i.e., Manasa 
and Durga), between mother and daughter, the male penchant for other wives, 
female propensities towards jealousy and mistrust, a wife’s necessary resil- 
ience despite adversity, and the need for a wife’s tolerance of and trust in her 
husband’s actions. 

Most votaries regard Durga in the clay image complex as a mother with 
her daughters, Laksmi and Sarasvati, and sons, GaneSa and Kartikeya. 
Kartikeya is called Kumara, the young prince, and portrayed as a handsome 
and eligible husband. One of the teenage girls commented, “Ganesh is the 
sweetest. We all like him. He is cute, as is his rat. I think Kartik is too much 
of a dandy. He shouldn’t indulge in fashion. Men shouldn’t indulge in fash- 
ion.” The navapatrikd, clothed in a sari, placed next to Ganesa and referred 
to as the “banana wife,” also elicits comments. In explanation for why Ganesa 
has a banana tree as his wife, another teenager explained, “Once Ganesh 
came home, and he saw his mother eating with all her ten hands. He asked 
her why she wasn’t eating with just one, or at most two hands. She said, 
“What am I to do? When you marry, your wife will be such a woman who 
will send me away or not give me very much to eat. So I might as well eat 
now, filling myself while I can in preparation for the lean years ahead.’ 
Hearing this Ganesh promised he would marry a woman who would not be 
a burden to his mother. Thus he married the kala bou [banana wife].”. Among 
the elements in this story, one notes maternal apprehensions about the nature 
of future daughters-in-law. It conveys to unmarried sons the value of choos- 
ing a wife who will not be a burden to their mothers and to unmarried 
daughters the concerns of prospective mothers-in-law. 

Such maternal and marital motifs are further reinforced by the special 
status that is enjoyed by the married women in the assembled family. Mar- 
riage to the appropriate suitor and motherhood will not only restore the young, 
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unmarried women to auspiciousness, it will enhance their spiritual status.** 
Marriage confers onto women capacities to worship deities in distinct and 
enhanced ways (e.g., cooked food offerings, the varana rite). The varana rite, 
especially with the application of sindar, explicitly emphasizes the theme of 
marriage. Mr. Lahiri’s married daughters all expressed contentment about 
their status during the Durga Puja, which they felt made women feel special. 
Matrimony, it must be noted, harnesses a woman’s fertility by once again 
placing it within the sphere of influence of her husband and extended family. 
Motherhood channels her creative energies in specific directions (such as the 
nurturance of her children). 

While older widows may be under the control of their adult children, 
young, childless widows whose fertility is unchecked, embody the same 
dangerous potential as unmarried women.* Like the latter, young widows, as 
well as their older counterparts, poignantly experience the sudden drop in 
auspiciousness caused by the presence of menstrual blood and the absence of 
a husband. Since widows’ remarriage is still rarely an option among orthodox 
upper-caste Hindu families, the alternative placed before widows in the as- 
sembly of women gathered at the Durga Puja was a life of chastity, renun- 
ciation, and worship. Although many such orthodox attitudes are questioned 
and challenged as India modernizes, the structural thrust of the ritual’s func- 
tional values remains unchanged.*° The Durga Puja, said to reenact Rama’s 
worship of the Devi in order to destroy Ravana, also carries with it an im- 
plicit reminder of Sita’s fidelity. Sita was abducted by the demon Ravana 
precisely because he lusted after her and longed to make her his wife. She did 
not know if her husband, Rama, was still alive. Yet she clung to hope and 
preserved her chastity until her rescue. Sita stands as the definitive model of 
virtue both for married women and widows. 

Menopause immediately brings a natural elevation in spiritual status to 
all women. They are no longer subject to the periodic ritual pollution caused 
by menstruation. Neither are they capable of engendering life. Their fertility 
has ended, as has the danger that accompanies it. Their sexual energy no 
longer needs to be placed under any controlling influences. For those who 
choose to take initiation (an enviable option for widows, in particular), the 
spiritual gain is greater still, for they alone are entitled to prepare the bhog 
offerings to the Devi. Their auspiciousness is reappropriated, and they are 
elevated to the highest spiritual status among female votaries of the Great 
Goddess. 

From the foregoing analysis it is evident that the Durga Puja is not 
merely a rite to worship the Great Goddess as the embodiment of the creative 
principle of nature, materiality, and life itself. Quite importantly, it is an 
attempt to control these life processes, which it does through the ritual ma- 
nipulation of the feminine, both human and Divine.*” The locus of the Devi’s 
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embodiments is from mother to wife (kala bou), to fertile female, to 
premenarche virgin, which results in a rejuvenation of the manifest cosmos. 
Simultaneously, the piijd orchestrates the human female’s maturation at each 
stage of her life through a progression that inverts the Devi’s journey. 


RELIGIOUS RITUAL AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE DuRGA PUJA 


The final function of the Durga Paja that I wish to address is its role 
not specifically as a pijd, but as ritual. It is important to state at the outset, 
however, that “ritual” is a relatively new, scholarly, conceptual construct 
(see Bell 1997:267). It has proved to be an effective means of circumscrib- 
ing some portions of human endeavor and has rendered valuable insights 
into who we are. And yet, during the course of my inquiry, despite the 
many discerning interpretations that were offered by votaries (some of which 
I include below), their experience of “Puja,” as they refer to the Durga Puja, 
is not primarily as a “ritual” in which they periodically participate. There 
appears to be a relatively seamless ebb and flow to the annual rhythms of 
their life, in which “Puja” wells up as one of the most anticipated and 
memorable. My presence as an observer and my inquiries about “mean- 
ings” and so on heightened, if not triggered, what one might designate the 
“scholarly response” in the participants. It caused them to disengage from 
a primarily subjective experience and to reflect upon the “ritual” for my 
benefit. I am not suggesting that the participants had never reflected on 
“Paya” as “ritual” prior to my inquiries, since their education had already 
exposed most of them to such categories. However, my presence and study 
heightened their awareness of the “phenomenon” and their predisposition to 
regard it as “ritual.” 

In fact, then, few participants and scholars would actually contest that 
the Durga Puja is a ritual par excellence. And so, despite the theoretical 
shortcomings alluded to above in any such scholarly enterprise, the Durga 
Paja can serve as a choice example with which to comment on the nature and 
function of “religious ritual.” The commentary that follows, however, is nec- 
essarily brief and is not intended to be a thorough treatment of the subject. 
It serves mainly as an adjunct to this study. I nevertheless hope that it pro- 
vides useful tracks into the continuing scholarly exploration of the conceptual 
category of “ritual,” via the example of the Durga Piaja. 

Attempts to define or explain the nature of ritual are both copious and 
ongoing.** Rather than select a preexisting definition, I offer my own, since 
each attempt offers distinctive insights into this pervasive human practice. By 
demonstrating how the Durga Piya illustrates it, I intend to clarify the definition 
as well as provide a final and general commentary on the rite itself.*° Religious 
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ritual is purposeful, symbolic action, culturally deemed consequential, and 
intended to evoke profound psycho-physical states in its participants. Its full 
significance is necessarily and intentionally enigmatic since each religious 
ritual incorporates only portions of that culture’s specific means of engage- 
ment with fundamental and enduring mysteries of existence. 

This definition is hinged on the observation that ritual is grounded in 
action, although the degree to which participants act may vary dramatically.” 
In the domestic celebrations of the Durga Puja, the purohita’s activity is 
many orders of magnitude greater than that of most votaries, some of whom 
primarily observe, utter a few prayers, and make occasional offerings of 
flowers. The actions of patrons (yajamdna) are more extensive than those of 
most votaries, since they participate in numerous formal rites such as com- 
missioning the priest, providing him with daksind, and making offerings into 
the homa fire. Initiated women who prepare food offerings engage in in- 
volved activity that cannot be excluded from consideration as ritual action. In 
the behaviors of all these participants we note the primacy of action in ritual. 
Moreover, crucial ritual acts must be performed in deliberate manners, that 
are traditionally transmitted, and to which any innovations are readily scru- 
tinized and evaluated by participants in the culture. The patron and other 
votaries sometimes closely watch and judge the purohita’s performance. He, 
too, is vigilant that their actions comply with traditional prescriptions. 

Furthermore, the ritual is not accidental, habitual, or unconscious. A 
priest may utter a verse or perform a gesture by habit and be unconscious of 
the fact that he has done so, but the ritual itself and the intent to perform it 
is a conscious choice and a purposeful act on the part of patrons and priests. 
Regardless of the Durga Puja’s classification as regular (nitya), obligatory 
(nitya), intentional (kamya), or free from personal desires (niskdmya), the 
ritual is not undertaken unconsciously.’ Although Staal (1989) has theorized 
on the origins of the ritual impulse in human beings as akin to such instincts 
as mating dances in animals, one cannot attribute a purely unconscious, in- 
stinctive motivation to what is clearly a conscious intent to perform a ritual 
such as the Durga Puja. 

Ritual is symbolic in that the actions performed often signify some- 
thing other than what may overtly appear to be occurring.** The purohita’s 
mudrds and nydsas, the use of elaborate yantras, and even the items offered 
in devotional service (upacdra) do, in part, symbolize purification, the Devi, 
and reverence, respectively. In the Durga Puja, for instance, the Devi is 
certainly not generally regarded as in actual need of the devotional offer- 
ings rendered to her. Thus even the acts of food preparation and decoration 
performed by lay worshippers point to (i.e., symbolize) something else, 
such as loving devotion. The purohita’s scattering of mustard seed cannot 
be perceived empirically as actually driving away inimical spirits and is 
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only understood as such when one is informed of its symbolic intent. What 
is distinctive about many religious ritual acts, and aptly demonstrated in 
Hindu piajd, however, is that the actions are not merely symbolic. Mudrds 
and nydsas do not merely signify sealing, or invoking, or imprinting; they 
actually induce the desired effect.** This, however, does not invalidate the 
symbolic nature of ritual action, which, despite its capacity truly to do 
something, does so through litany, movements, and the manipulation of 
items that allude to its overall intent.“* Symbolism is not only restricted to 
actions, but to empirical (e.g., visual, auditory) elements utilized in the 
rite.> Here, too, the yantra and miirti are not just emblems that point to the 
Devi, they actually embody her. Food offerings are not merely symbolic, 
but are thought to undergo a substantive transformation by being consumed 
by the Goddess. 

Unlike a gambler’s systematic pattern of shaking and blowing on a pair 
of dice, the actions of religious ritual are not personal and idiosyncratic, but 
traditionally prescribed, and are held to carry a certain weight by the cultural 
groups that adhere to them (i.e., the wider, socially informed body). Religious 
ritual practice is deeply ingrained in Hindu culture despite its varied theologi- 
cal and philosophical stances. Indeed a traditional classification of what con- 
stitutes legitimate (dstika) Hinduism is: that religio-philosophical perspective 
(darsSana) that does not reject the class (varna) system or the status of the 
Vedas as divinely revealed (Sruti). To acknowledge the Sruti literature is 
tantamount to accepting the central place of ritual, for major portions of the 
Vedas (e.g., the Brahmanas) deal with the performance of sacrificial rites 
(yajna). Similarly, acknowledgement of the varna system affirms the position 
and role of the brdhmana priest, the often indispensable ritual officiant. From 
this standpoint, to be Hindu is to accept and practice its rituals. 

The formality inherent in the acts of religious ritual is another method 
through which their importance and specialness is established. There are also, 
of course, historical and sociopolitical motives for introducing and enacting 
rituals.“° In this sense, too, they are held to be important by the factions 
whose agendas they support.*” Turner (1982) notes that ritual can be used to 
avoid conflict and remind people that it is advantageous to stick to their 
places within the social system. The domestic Durga Pija demonstrates this 
dimension in its intention to orchestrate the lifestyle choices of women so 
that they comply with orthodox values. I am not suggesting that ritual is 
always conducive to social cohesion, or that the social values or structures it 
promotes are shared by all participants. Pallavi Basu, of the Mitra family, for 
instance, saw in the Durga Puja a range of purposes that she held to be “eye 
wash,” intended to dupe women and keep them in their traditional places. 
Nevertheless, she gladly participated in the pajd for reasons she found deeply 
meaningful. Bell (1992) observes that ritual does not resolve social tension 
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and conflict, but presents a scheme that suggests a resolution and thereby 
defers the resolution in favor of a temporary solution. 

In any performance of the Durga Puja, there is scarcely a participant 
who does not have a criticism of some aspect of the rite. The paucity of 
religious sentiment in the public celebrations is a concern voiced by virtu- 
ally everyone, including the very club members who are deemed respon- 
sible for organizing the affair. Participants at one community celebration 
even quipped that their measure of a pijd’s success was noting if the purohita 
departed without grumbling and promised to conduct the rite the following 
year. All such bickering and criticism by participants (organizer, votaries, and 
the priest), while revealing a wide range of perspectives (some even in direct 
opposition to each other) on the forms, functions, and execution of the rite, 
should not be construed as indications of the ritual’s unimportance in their 
eyes. For the most part, participants in the pajd do not question the impor- 
tance of the ritual, but only the particular forms it has taken and the ends to 
which it is put. 

Votaries do not take religious rituals lightly, nor conduct them frivo- 
lously, for they are generally deemed to have consequences of import. Mr. 
Lahiri feared the resulting consequences from ending a family tradition that 
spanned over two hundred years. Although the Durga Puja need not be per- 
formed, the Devi Purdna strongly encourages its execution (Kane:5.156). 
And even though votaries may not perform the pajd for any reason other than 
to please the Devi, once undertaken, the rite ought to be performed to the best 
of one’s abilities. The very performance of the ritual and the integrity with 
which it is performed reveals the sincerity of the worshipper’s sentiments 
towards the Goddess. Although Anjali Lahiri said she began her preparations 
for the annual Durga Pija a month before the actual celebration, her eldest 
daughter observed: “My mother prepares for Durga Puja for the whole year. 
She shops for wheat, dd/ (lentils), grains, and so on all year long. We store 
these grains in that room in the house. She then washes everything to clean 
it. It must be purified. She removes the stones and little sticks and so on 
which are in these grains. You must not touch them with night clothes or with 
clothes you have worn when going to the toilet.” 

On several occasions I encountered oral versions of the story of Rama’s 
worship of Durga, the human precedent for the autumn Durga Puja, which 
recounts a mythic precedent for an act of great sincerity. At the high point of 
the ritual, Rama was to perform an offering of 108 lotus flowers.” The 108- 
lamp offering on Sandhi is said to be a reenactment of Rama’s devotional rite. 
To his dismay, in the midst of the ceremony Rama discovered that he was one 
lotus short of the requisite number. His devotion was so great that rather than 
displease the Devi, he immediately reached up and plucked out one of his own 
eyes as a substitute.*’ Pleased with his sincerity, the Devi appeared, granted him 
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his boon to destroy Ravana, and restored his eyesight. In certain versions, the 
Devi stays his hand before he actually plucks out his eye, or it is she who stole 
the flower to test his sincerity. Such myths reinforce the powerful consequences 
of religious rituals, both in process and outcome. 

In a similar vein, Mr. Lahiri related an incident in which a young family 
member once purchased a special sdri to make as an offering to the Devi. 
Upon examination, just before the pijd, the family noticed a flaw, a small 
hole in the fabric. They advised her against offering the blemished cloth, but 
since there was no time to furnish an alternate, she decided to go ahead with 
the slightly defective gift. At the high point of the pijd, during the drati, a 
spark somehow jumped from the lamp to the fabric, which immediately burst 
into flames. Mr. Lahiri took this to be a sign from the Goddess, and since that 
day the family has not faltered in its meticulous attention to the completeness 
and quality of their offerings. Ritual can dramatically induce attitudes and 
values which, in turn, govern actions. 

The gravity inherent in religious ritual promotes its intention to evoke 
profound psychological states in participants. These may include feelings of 
awe, fear, or empowerment. In the Durga Puja, the priest is undoubtedly 
instrumental in bringing about such states, whose manifestations often serve 
as gauges of the success of a ritual. For example, when asked about the role 
of the purohita, Pallavi Basu, commented: “[The purohita] must pay atten- 
tion—have a visible effect on the people. His performance can make a dead 
ritual into something living. It can transport and change our attitude and 
feelings. My attention would have wandered and I would have begun to 
question the usefulness of the ritual if the purohita’s performance had been 
poor.”*! Pallavi’s comments confirm that a successful ritual subverts the ca- 
pacity of a devotee to remain as an emotionally detached observer. By direct- 
ing attention and orchestrating emotions successfully, the purohita disengages 
the rational, objective, analytic mental faculties of the observers, drawing 
them into deeper, subjective, intuitive participation in the ritual. Since vota- 
ries are already predisposed for such participation, the likelihood of them 
experiencing profound sentiments is greatly amplified when these propensi- 
ties are brought into conjunction with the purohita’s expertise in ritual art. In 
such states of direct, intuitive perception, each participant experiences the 
“meaning” of ritual rather than questioning it.*” 

There is undoubtedly a wide range of moods and sentiments evoked by 
the Durga Paja. Anjali Lahiri expressed her feelings as “joy and happiness.” 
One of her sons-in-law offered these thoughts. “I feel good when I participate 
in the pujd. A feeling of elation. . . . One fellow may be enjoying a good meal 
of meat, while someone else looks and says this is very bad. There are things 
which are relative, good and bad, based on your perspective. But if some chap 
is playing music and I am enjoying it, and he is enjoying playing it, then there 
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is less of an opposite to that feeling. The elation I feel when participating in 
Durga Puja is dnanda, bliss. It does not have an opposite. It covers everything.” 
In community celebrations, I frequently observed feelings of pride and 
success. In the words of an organizer, “The club pijds are a sort of exhibition- 
ism for us all. We celebrate it not totally to satisfy our religious mind, but more 
to celebrate our merry making purposes. . . .”~* Other responses concerning 
feelings included, “festive spirits” and “feels good to be part of a large group.” 
S. K. Rai Choudary’s comments typify the feelings of empowerment expe- 
rienced by many. “Sakti is a symbol of power, and it is this power which 
destroyed the demon. The power is a feeling which wells up and coalesces 
in a sense in which one overcomes the forces which cause fear and insecurity. 
During the sandhi pijd, the Slokas which are recited tell of the Goddess in 
terrifying aspect, changing shapes from Devi to demoness (raksasi).”* 
Thus feelings run the gamut from festive pleasure to joy, bliss, and 
empowerment and are as varied as the participants in the pijd.*° For some, 
the pajd is an opportunity to attain an encounter with the Devi. This encoun- 
ter may not merely be a general sense of personal empowerment, but may be 
actually experienced as an empirical perception of the Goddess.*’ For others 
it may even be a sense of identification with the Devi herself.** Some re- 
vealed that they “saw” Durga in the clay image smiling upon arrival, but 
sorrowful upon departure. Such fortuitous experiences would undoubtedly be 
accompanied with profound feelings such as awe, joy, and gratitude. What- 
ever the feelings be that worshippers experience, it is certain that the memory 
of such past moods, sentiments, and perceptions, together with anticipation of 
the same or other states plays a pivotal role in motivating most votaries to 
participate in each subsequent Durga Puja. The Durga Pija is particularly 
successful in its intent to evoke deeply felt psychophysical states, and this 
achievement is unquestionably at the root of its widespread popularity. 
Nobody with whom I conversed, not even the pandits who actually 
perform the ritual and know the entire liturgy of the Durga Paja, including 
the meanings of its Sanskrit litany, would admit to knowing the “meaning” 
of the ritual. Most votaries felt they understood as much as they cared to for 
their own purposes and generally deferred to more knowledgeable scholars or 
ritualists if pressed for detailed descriptions or meanings. Among these schol- 
ars and ritualists, I found a personal sense of meaning attributed to particular 
symbols and ritual acts, but there was never a sense that they had plumbed 
“the” meaning of the ritual. Votaries recognized that there would inevitably 
be many differences in what individuals extracted from any religious rite. As 
Satyabrata Moitra, one of Mr. Lahiri’s sons-in-law, put it: “Do you know 
about differential equations, . . . in calculus? Some series equations have a 
particular solution. Some have general solutions. Some have no solutions. 
Pijad is like a series differential equation with many particular solutions. Each 
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person participates in the ritual in their own way, and gets their own meaning 
from it.”°? Mr. Moitra’s imagery reflects his education and occupation as an 
engineer, but nonetheless provides a thoughtful analogy from a earnest par- 
ticipant in the Durga Paja. Scholars are not the only persons who reflect on 
the nature of ritual. In Mr. Moitra’s analogy, religious rituals, in spite of their 
seemingly mechanical and repetitive nature, are akin to complex mathemati- 
cal formulas. These are composed of constants, mathematical functions and 
operators, and variables, all placed in an exact order. In any particular per- 
formance of the Durga Puja, the particular assortment of votaries in atten- 
dance (and the purohita who is chosen to conduct the rite) are like particular 
values entered for the various variables within the formula. Although each 
such variable entry generates a different solution, each of these solutions is 
correct and meaningful. 

Mr. Moitra did hold that there were deeper truths that could be derived 
from the pijd experience than are generally gleaned by most participants. 
“You ask me what the meaning of pijjd is, and I say that it means different 
things to different people. Many people see it again and again and nothing 
special registers. It is like Newton and the apple. Many people see an apple 
fall, but only the Newtons understand or grasp a deeper principle which is 
there.’ But here too, his comments suggest the discovery of one or many 
profound truths amid a larger universe of possibilities. The meaning of ritual 
cannot be fully known, nor, I suggest, is it intended to be understood fully.” 

Religious ritual, in particular, is in design and intent enigmatic. This is 
because religion addresses the fundamental mysteries of existence. Clifford 
Geertz (1973a), for instance, in his influential definition of religion, argued 
that religion offers a symbol system that enables human beings to confront 
life in arenas beyond their limits of physical endurance, moral certitude, and 
rational knowledge. The set of symbols that constitutes a particular culture’s 
religious system is that cultural group’s means of establishing a worldview 
and ethos, which circumscribe a reality that is much larger than what would 
be regarded as the natural world in, say, commonsensical or scientific cultural 
systems. Religion deals with supranatural realities, whose full compass is 
beyond the ken of most human beings. Knowledge of those truths is thus the 
purview of deities, seers, prophets, realized beings, saints, and other such 
spiritually elect individuals. It is they who have glimpsed the larger (what 
Geertz calls the “really real’) reality, often in states referred to as revelation 
or realization. These beings, who by virtue of their insights are often regarded 
as possessed of divinity, are the initiators or communicators of religious 
truths and prescribed actions. Religious rituals are believed to have developed 
from such transmissions. In ritual, the mundane world of everyday experience 
is meshed with the broader reality of supernormal truths, which are generally 
only accepted on faith or imagined (vividly or not) by most worshippers. 
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Religious rituals offer members of a particular culture specific means of engag- 
ing with and perhaps encountering those mysterious truths for themselves. 

In order to achieve this fusion between ordinary and nonordinary reali- 
ties, religious rituals involve the manipulation of symbols and the execution 
of actions that are both familiar and foreign. They serve as a bridge between 
this reality and another, both of which are experienced and imagined in ways 
that are culture specific. Religious ritual is impossible without the implicit 
existence, either through its presence or sanction, of what Otto (1929) called 
the ganz andere (“wholly other’), the unknowable and sacred factor that is 
at the hub of the rite. For no matter how well a particular culture delineates 
its picture of supernatural reality, it is still mostly regarded as utterly myste- 
rious. The sage may come to realize Truth, but knows it as the mystery of 
mysteries. Religious truths, when communicated, are said to become “false- 
hood.’ The bridge, or portal of ritual, perforce, leads from the known to the 
unknown, and this alone endorses its enigmatic character. It cannot achieve 
its purpose if it “makes sense,” for this would point or lead the participant 
from the known to the known. In religious ritual the pointing is to another 
reality whose configuration, however well described by any particular cul- 
ture, is at best a rough sketch. Religious ritual utilizes elements of that de- 
scription, the culture’s specific vocabulary and imagery, such as myths and 
icons, to amalgamate the two realities into one.“ If successful, participants 
leave the rite transformed, their understanding of the world and their place in 
it expanded, and their confidence in the procedure and its conceptual frame- 
work enhanced. Ritual may thus reconstruct and reinforce a devotee’s 
worldview and ethos. 

The Durga Puja is said to have originated in the worship performed by 
King Suratha and the merchant Samadhi as recounted in the Durga SaptaSati 
(13.5-17). As a result of their worship, Suratha eventually reincarnated as a 
Manu, and Samadhi gained liberation. Their worship, however, had divine 
precedents. Mythic accounts tell how the great demon Ravana reinitiated the 
worship of the Devi in the spring. Rama, the warrior incarnation of Visnu, 
initiated the autumn worship of Durga by invoking her aid in the slaying of 
Ravana.© The Devi Bhadgavata Purdna (II1.30.23—26) tells us that these god- 
like human worshippers, on the advice of the sage Medhas, were reenacting 
a ritual that had been performed earlier still by the seers (rs), Bhrgu, VaSistha, 
Kasyapa, and Visvamitra, and the deities Indra, Narayana (Visnu), and Siva 
in an earlier cycle of creation. In these myths, sis and deities set ritual 
precedents for incarnate hero-deities and demon devotees. These celestials, in 
turn, through engaging in Durga worship, set precedents for mythic human 
heroes. Puranic tales relate how the kings Subahu and Sudarsana, of Banaras 
and Ayodhya, eventually reestablished the worship of the Devi in their re- 
spective cities (see Rodrigues 1993a). 
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Eliade (1959a) has extensively explored the cyclical nature of creation 
myths, and the Durga Puja complies well with this pattern of divine prece- 
dents. Antiquity and tradition are frequently invoked in the construction of 
ritual and offered as explanations of their inexplicability. The form of the 
ritual as it is received by us today has been derived from antecedents that go 
back to the actions of the gods themselves. We may not fully know what 
every detail in the rite signifies, but surely they must have. The rsis who 
authored the Puranas provided further details on the method of the ritual’s 
celebration. In the Durgd SaptaSati, it is the Devi herself who tells her wor- 
shippers how she ought to be worshipped. However, her instructions are 
recounted by the sage Medhas to King Suratha and the merchant Samadhi. 
Furthermore, the story of their conversation is being retold by the sage 
Markandeya to his disciple, Kraustuki. Thus the purpose of the ritual, and the 
manner in which it should be conducted, ultimately emanate from a source 
of indisputable truth, the Goddess to whom the ritual is directed, through a 
chain of authoritative spokespersons.® 

Despite its potential ritual complexity, Hindu pajd does permit abbrevia- 
tions, which do not diminish the effectiveness of the rite. Although certain 
elements are regarded as inviolable (e.g., the timing and duration of the 
Sandhi Puja), the Durga Puja does offer ample evidence of transformations 
within aspects of the rite over time. Tantric liturgical variants may be substi- 
tuted for lengthier Vedic ones. Surrogate offerings may be made in lieu of the 
blood sacrifice. Certain features (e.g., kumdri puja) may be omitted alto- 
gether, or performed on alternate days (e.g., on Navami instead of during the 
Sandhi Puja). The domestically based celebrations, have yielded to public 
community celebrations where the shrines and clay images are undergoing 
creative transformations every year. Devotional worship (pijd, upacdra) by 
individual votaries may occur at these shrines. The Durga Paja thus demon- 
strates that ritual is somewhat malleable and capable of adaptive changes in 
response to the needs (e.g., moral, aesthetic, devotional) and capacities (e.g., 
time-constrained, economic) of the social group. 

In whatever form it takes, the Durga Pija seeks to bring the Devi into 
an awakened manifestation, which is experienced at the psychological or 
sensorial level by devotees. Although the Goddess may be conceived of as a 
mother, daughter, or protecting power, her true nature, conveyed in the ritual’s 
own litany, as well as in scriptural and oral myths, is profoundly enigmatic. 
When reading the most influential text for Sakta Hindus, the Durgd Saptasati, 
one is often drawn to a number of its dramatic episodes, such as the Devi’s 
creation and her many demon-slaying exploits. It is easy to lose sight of a 
crucial dimension of the frame story, which serves as the springboard for the 
tales of the Goddess’s birth and deeds. In the frame story, King Suratha, who 
lost his kingdom, and the vaisya Samadhi, deprived of his wealth, approach 
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the sage Medhas for advice. Suratha is still preoccupied with his loss, while 
Samadhi continues to be affectionately disposed toward his family although 
they banished him. “How is it that there is delusion, even for men of knowl- 
edge?” they ask. Medhas notes that all creatures in creation are in the grip of 
the goddess Mahamaya (Great Illusion). It is she who deludes the world, and 
it is she who is the supreme knowledge that leads to liberation. “Who is this 
Goddess, whom you call Mahamaya?” asks Suratha. And it is in response to 
this question that Medhas recounts the main narratives that follow. He begins 
by saying, “Eternal she is, with the world as her form. All these worlds are 
her manifestations” (DSS 1.47). The frame story resumes near the very end 
of the scripture, with Medhas explaining that the Devi’s great power supports 
the universe. “The entire universe is deluded by her; she produces every- 
thing” (DSS 12.34). The Durgd SaptaSati refers to itself as the Glorification 
of the Goddess (Devi Mahdtmya), a title by which it is also well known. It 
is essential to recognize that the although the Devi is praised for many rea- 
sons, her most glorious characteristic is her inordinate power of illusion. 
The Great Goddess is thus not only nature (prakrti), or the underlying 
cosmic power (Sakti), but quite crucially, she is the supreme mystery 
(mahadmdya), the power of illusion.*’ To know her, is to know her as inef- 
fable, a formidable power that cannot be overcome, a mystery that cannot be 
penetrated. Parallelling the myths that portray her as an irresistibly attractive 
woman whose chastity cannot be breached, the Great Goddess is perennially 
alluring. She draws her votaries repeatedly to perform the Durga Piya, the rite 
through which they may perhaps be graced with yet one more partial glimpse 
of her self. And still, even if such an encounter should occur, her real form, 
like a fortress (durga) is impenetrable; her true nature, utterly inconceivable. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 


1. Kinsley (1986:219) concludes “on the basis of the great number of female 
images found that goddesses were known and probably widely worshipped or exalted 
in this culture.” Coburn (1991:14) more cautiously asserts that “there seems to be 
acknowledgment of the mystery of fertility, especially as it appears in women, and a 
sense that this power provides a linkage between human, natural, and animal realms.” 
See also, Hiltebeitel and Hopkins (1986). 


2. Lunar months consist of a bright or waxing fortnight leading to a full moon 
and a dark or waning fortnight that leads to a new moon. Agvina falls during the 
months of September and October. 


3. I conducted field research for this project in 1990-91 during an eighteen 
month stay in Banaras, India, and on subsequent short visits in 1996, 1997, 1998, and 
1999. Funding was generously provided by the Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada, the School of Graduate Studies at McMaster University, 
and a University of Lethbridge Research Grant. 


4. For studies of Banaras and its religious life, see Eck (1982), Sukul (1974), 
R. Singh (1986), Chandra (1962), Sherring (1868), Saraswati (1975), Havell (1905), 
Vidyarthi et al. (1979). For studies on the Durga temple in Banaras, see Rodrigues 
(1993a) and (1993b). 


5. My colleagues and friends, Christopher Justice and Patricia Seymour, while 
observing Durga images under construction in one of the Bengali quarters of Banaras, 
met with a Lahiri family member who invited them to witness the pijda. After I 
accompanied them on a visit to the Lahiri home, Mr. Lahiri, noting my deep interest 
in Durga, welcomed me to observe and study the piijd in detail. Other members of the 
Lahiri family soon opened up to me, and I have maintained my friendship and com- 
munication with them to the present day. 


6. Among the well-known older studies are Burgess (1883), Stevenson (1920), 
Rangachari (1931), Joshi (1959), and Goudriaan (1970). The most notable recent 
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analytic study of pijd is found in Davis (1991). Davis explores the relationship be- 
tween Saiva Siddhanta metaphysics and the soteriological intent of action within that 
universe. A comprehensive treatment of orthodox Vedic pijd is found in Biihnemann 
(1988). 


7. Exceptions to this are Babb (1975:31-67) and the excellent concise descrip- 
tive analysis of pi#jd to Ganesa found in Courtright (1985b). 


8. See, for instance, Sanjukta Gupta, trans., The Laksmi Tantra (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1972), and K. R. van Kooij, Worship of the Goddess According to the 
Kalikdpurdna (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972). Excellent descriptions of Tantric piijd pro- 
cedures are found in Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan’s (1979) fifth chapter of Hindu 
Tantrism. 


9. In retrospect, my early lack of understanding is less an indictment of the 
scholarly literature then available and more an indication of my haphazard readings 
in texts, which were either too advanced or insufficiently detailed. I have written this 
description with the reader who is a novice to Hindu piijd in mind. I have also made 
an effort to provide such readers, in a single study, with as much detail as their 
curiosity elicits and render this in as engaging a format as a description of such a 
lengthy ritual will allow. 


10. Iam currently working on a monograph based on that work and subsequent 
research. My frequent references to details of Durga worship derive from the eighteen 
months of fieldwork in Banaras in 1990-91 and other short visits in subsequent years. 
My work was not solely grounded in research on the Durga Puja in Banaras. 


11. Payne (1997 [1933]:8-9) notes, “As soon as the observance of the ancient 
sacrifices prescribed in the Srauta-siitras began to decline, we find orthodox twice- 
born men, known as Smdrtas, worshipping the five gods, pafica deva, Vishnu, Siva, 
Durga, Stirya and GaneSsa, in what is called Pavichdyatana piijd. ... A man may 
therefore worship Durga without identifying himself with the Sakta sect.” 


12. General treatments of Sakta Hinduism are found in Woodroffe (1918), Payne 
(1997 [1933]), and Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya (1974). Brooks (1990) provides a 
commendable presentation of Sakta Tantrism. 


13. Excellent studies of women’s participation in vratas are found in Pearson 
(1996), and McGee (1989). 


14. Some detailed discussions of forms of worship during Navaratra are found 
in Babb (1975:128-140), Eck (1982: 258-9, 268-9), Fuller and Logan (1985), and 
Kinsley (1986: 106-115). A detailed historical survey of the literature and forms of 
Navaratra celebrations is found in Kane (5.154-87). 


15. The Bengali Hindus are avid goddess worshippers, whose yearly religious 
festivals include piijds to the goddesses Kali and Sarasvatt. 


16. Domestic pijds in the home or in religious organizations such as the 
Anandamayi Ma Aéram are performed only for the benefit of the family or a$rama 
members. The celebrations of all piijds begin with a sankalpa or vow of intent to 
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perform the pijd appropriately. In the domestic sankalpa, the head of the family’s 
name (kartd), lineage (gotra), deity’s name, place, time, and so on are mentioned, 
while in the sdrvajanina piijd, some individual is chosen as the representative patron/ 
worshipper (yajamdna) of the group, which itself may be heterogeneously composed 
of people of different castes (jati) and lineages (gotra). 


17. In Banaras the clay images alone may cost between two and ten thousand 
rupees. Large-scale public celebrations, such as those in the Banaras communities of 
Lahurabir and Matsyodari may cost the organizers up to five hundred thousand ru- 
pees. Calcutta’s largest celebrations, such as those at Santosh Mitra Square (Sealdah) 
and College Square cost from two to five million rupees. The shapes of the largest 
temporary shrines (pandal, mandapa) often resemble famous permanent temples in 
India, such as the temples of Minaksi in Madurai or Visvanatha in Banaras. 


18. The elaborateness of this style of Durga Puja is a telltale reminder of its 
origins in the homes of wealthy landowners (zaminddr). In this sense, the term “do- 
mestic” is appropriate. However, attendance at these celebrations was open to wider 
circles of family members and friends often in direct proportion to the zamindar’s 
power and influence. 


19. Wealthy patrons often contribute the funds for an entire day’s celebration. 


20. Although devotees may refer to the Great Goddess by other names such as 
Mahalaksmi or Mahakali, such epithets are far less frequently encountered than Durga, 
or simply Ma (Mother). Although Coburn makes a compelling case for rendering 
Devi as Goddess, without the definite article, I have opted to use the more conven- 
tional translation of Devi as “the Goddess” (see Pintchman 2001). 


21. I was told by some sources that a woman may never function as a priest; 
others (e.g., the Lahiris, Pandit Chakravarty) claimed that a properly initiated woman 
may, in theory, serve as the ritualist (purohita), although in practice it is extremely 
rare. I therefore use the pronoun “he” to refer to the priest throughout this book. 


22. See C. M. Brown (1998:260). 


CHAPTER 2: THE SETTING 


1. See, for instance, the Sri Navardatra Kalpataru, 15-17, where the worship of 
the Great Goddess as Nanda is prescribed for the Navaratra during the bright fortnight 
of the month of Magha (January/February), and her worship as Destroyer of the 
demon Sumbha, for the Navaratra during the bright fortnight of the month of Asadha 
(June/July). 


2. See Devi Bhdgavata Purdna 1.24.21-22. 
3. See Erndl (1993:50-55) for details on these goddesses and their temples. 


4. According to Stein (1980:384), Puranic sources (which he does not cite) 
refer to the spring Navaratra as marking the harvest of the sambd or rabi crop and the 
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onset of the hot season, while the autumn Navaratra occurs after the harvest of the kdr 
or kharif crop and marks the onset of the cold season. 

Besides corresponding to the end of the cold and rainy seasons, respectively, 
these transition periods into the spring and autumn seasons are notorious for fluctuations 
in weather and are associated with the onset of disease. They are often referred to as 
yama damstra (“fangs of death’). Goddesses, such as Sitala, have long been associ- 
ated with the cause of disease and are propitiated to avoid or cure them. The timing 
of the Navaratra rituals of goddess worship could well be connected to the attainment 
of protection from these and other dangers, such as the ravages of warfare, which also 
began after the rains. 


5. The Durga Saptasati 12.11, which dates to the 6" century c.£., already 
refers to the great annual autumn worship of the Goddess. 


6. Coburn (1984:9-19) traces the arguments of Srinivas (1965 [1952]), Marriott 
(1955), Staal (1963), and van Buitenen (1966) on the process of Sanskritization. 


7. Kane (1930-62:5.187) refutes the argument that the Durga Puja was origi- 
nally a military rite that was later transformed into a religious festival. 


8. Kane (1930-62:5.109) explains that since travel (and hence worship) is 
seriously impeded during the rainy season, it was appropriate for the period to be 
designated as the resting time of the gods. Indeed Eck (1982: 261) notes that the rainy 
season is called the period when Visnu goes to sleep. 

The Kalikd Purdna 60.9—20 (see C. M. Brown 1998:260) states that in former 
times the Great Goddess was awakened on the first day of the autumn Navaratra by 
Brahma in order to slay Ravana. She incited Rama and Ravana to do battle and caused 
the death of Ravana on the ninth day. It also mentions her awakening by the gods (on 
the seventh day of Navaratra) in order to slay the buffalo demon Mahisa, which she 
accomplishes on the ninth day. In both instances, she is dismissed on the tenth day. 


9. Textual versions of Rama’s worship are not typically found in Ramayana 
manuscripts, but are told, for instance, in the Kalika Purdna 62.2449, Mahabhagavata 
Purdna 36-38, and Brhaddharma Purdna 1.18—22. 


10. See Ostor (1980:18). He further notes that Ravana only agreed to perform 
the pijd rites of the seventh and eighth days of the autumn Navaratra, leaving Rama 
to perform the rituals of the ninth and tenth days. 


11. The universal appeal of the Durga Puja is emphasized in the Devi Purana, 
which states, “This is a great and holy vrata [a vowed ascetic practice] conferring 
great siddhis [supernormal powers], vanquishing all enemies, conferring benefits on 
all people, especially in great floods; this should be performed by brahmanas for 
solemn sacrifices and by ksatriyas for the protection of the people, by vaisyas for 
cattle wealth, by Sidras desirous of sons and happiness, by women for blessed wife- 
hood and by rich men who hanker for more wealth; this was performed by Sankara 
and others” (Kane: 5.156). The Bhavisya Purana asserts, “Durga is worshipped by 
various groups of mlecchas [outcaste], by all dasyus [thievish tribes or outcaste Hin- 
dus], by people from Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga, by kinnaras [mythical beings, only 
part human], Barbaras [non-Aryans], and Sakas” (Kane: 5.157). 
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12. In Banaras, for instance, there are nine specific temples to goddesses such 
as Annapurna and Kalaratri. However, during the Navaratras, each of these otherwise 
different goddesses is regarded as the Great Goddess Durga. 


13. Luse the terms Great Goddess, Goddess, Devi, and Mahadevi synonymously 
to refer to the supreme form of the Divine Feminine. For lesser forms, I use particular 
epithets, or the general terms, devi or goddess. 


14. For more on the Great Goddess of Hinduism, see Brown (1990), Coburn 
(1991), Kinsley (1986), Kramrisch (1975), and Humes (1991). On the cycle of wor- 
ship festivals to all deities throughout the year in Banaras, see Eck (1982:252-283, 
364-367). Good treatments of the Hindu calendrical system and its relationship to 
festivals are also found in Babb (1975), and Freed and Freed (1964). 


15. Devotees may refer to the Great Goddess by other names such as Mahalaksmi, 
or Mahakali. However, such epithets are far less frequently encountered. For a de- 
tailed study of scriptural references to the epithet Durga that pre-date its occurrence 
in the Durgd SaptaSati (c. 5th/6th century c.£.), where it occurs seven times, always 
in reference to the Devi in her supreme form, see Coburn (1984a: 115-121). 


16. For information on the Goddess as Mother or as Durga, see Bandyopadyay 
(1987), Bhattacharyya (1971), Brown (1974), Divakaran (1984), and Kinsley (1986). 


17. Durga is often metaphorically identified with a boat or raft that ferries 
people across the turbulent waters of existence to the far shore of liberation. See, for 
example DSS 4.11, or the Devi Gitd 1.45 (trans. C. M. Brown 1998: 69, 72). In the 
Laksmi Tantra 4.46, the Goddess states, “I am called Durga, as I am difficult to reach, 
and also because I save my devotees” (trans. Gupta 1972:24). 


18. Certain texts equate both Navaratras with the time for Durga worship, refer- 
ring to the periods as Durgotsava (Festival of Durga)(Kane: 5.154). For other studies 
of the Durga Paja ritual consult Ghosha (1871) and Ostér (1980). 


19. Supported by statements in the Kdlikd and other Puranas, the Tithitattva lists 
alternative periods for celebrating Durga Puja. These are: (1) from the 9th tithi of the 
preceding dark fortnight of Aévina to the 9th tithi of the bright fortnight of Asvina; 
(2) from the Ist to the 9th fithi of the bright fortnight of ASvina; (3) from the 6th to 
the 9th; (4) from the 7th to the 9th; (5) from the Mahastami to the 9th; (6) only on 
Mahastamt; (7) only on Mahanavami (Kane: 5.154). 


20. I am not including community celebrations that center on the recitation of 
the Durgd Saptasati by groups of brahmanas commissioned for the purpose. These 
ceremonies may also be quite elaborate and span several days. They, too, take place 
under temporarily constructed pavilions, include the establishment of jar forms of the 
Devi and other deities, and generally terminate with a fire oblation (havan). 


21. Smarta bradhmanas’ ritual manuals (prayoga) (e.g., the 17" c.E., Pijdprakd$a 
by Mitramisra) often contain instructions on the worship of five deities, collectively 
known as the paficdyatana, one of whom is Durga/Devi. Three of the other four are 
Visnu, Siva, and Strya. The fifth may be Brahman, Brahma, or GaneSa. 
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22. One of the many web sites dedicated to Calcutta’s Durga Pijas states that Raja 
Jagatsingh Deb, the king of Molla, began his celebrations at the Devi temple in Vishnupur 
in 997 c.E. (see www.bangalinet.com). I have used a few references to web sites on the 
Internet to draw attention to the growth in this phenomenon. These sites, primarily from 
Calcutta, provide city maps with locations and photos of most of the public pijds being 
held in the city. They also provide information on the contents of special piijd issues of 
magazines, with prose and poetry offerings by well-known authors. In addition, there may 
be information on special music and film releases for the holiday season, as well as 
recipes, tourism opportunities, shopping, and links to web sites around the world where 
the Durga Ptija is being celebrated in the Bengali diaspora. I have already (for a couple 
of years) been receiving electronic “Bijoya” cards from Calcutta. 


23. R. Roy’s account, written in Bengali in one of several magazines issued on 
the occasion of Durga Puja, was translated for me by Sudarshan Chowdhary. 


24. The family hailed from Halisahar in the north of the zaminddari known as 
“Twenty-four Parganas” (S. Roy 1991:198). 


25. This is supported by the historian S. Roy, who also states that Lakshmikanta 
Gangopadhyaya was born in 1570. Lakshmikanta founded the Sabarna Rai Choudary 
family, whose members were the first zamindars of the region of Calcutta (1991:198). 


26. The Kalighat temple complex was built by Raja Basanta Rai (S. Roy 
1991:198). 


27. This early date, however, would have Lakshmi Kant serving as the priest for 
Durga Puja at the age of fifteen. Photographs of the Rai Choudhary family’s “over 
four hundred year old image” of Durga and the shrine at At Cala are found in Nair 
(1986:D. 


28. S. Roy (1991:198) identifies these districts (pargana) as Magura, Khaspur, 
Kalikata, Paikan, Anwarpur, and Hetegarh. Such amalgamations of estates actually 
facilitated Mughal governance of their territories. 


29. S. Roy mentions that Lakshmikanta received the title “Majumdar” (1991:199), 
and the family came to be known as the Rai/Roy Choudurys (1991:9). 


30. The Rai Choudary family still celebrates Durga Puja in a new structure built 
beside the historic At Cala (see Nair 1986). This Durga Paja is domestic, restricted 
to family members, and the disposable images are immersed in the Ganga. Their 
celebration is characterized by the offering of thirteen goat sacrifices (chdga bali): one 
on Saptami, three on Astami, and nine on Navami. A buffalo (mahisa) is also offered. 
Bodhana is performed nine days before Sasthi. 


31. According to certain Bengali scholars in Banaras, Siraj-ud-daula is reputed 
to have abducted the young widowed daughter of Rant Bhavani, Tara Sundari, in an 
act that angered many members of the Hindu nobility. He released her due to the 
public outcry that ensued. 


32. This defeat of Calcutta is the source of stories about the notorious “Black 
Hole of Calcutta,” a dungeon in which 123 of the146 British soldiers reputedly confined 
there suffocated in the heat. 
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33. Apparently, Rani Bhavani opposed the conspiracy (S. Roy 1991:203; R. 
Bhattacharyya 1986:14). 


34. There is evidence that the British system of taxation eventually eroded the 
wealth and power of the zamindars. As early as 1790, the first “communal” Durga 
Puja was celebrated with the pooled resources of “twelve friends,” zamindar families 
who could not afford to stage a piijd on their own. This Barowari Durga Puja became 
the forerunner of the community-sponsored (sdrvajanina) pitjds, which have become 
the norm throughout India (See McDermott 1995). 


35. In the kdyastha Tarun Kanti Basu’s words, “Some kdyasthas were taken as 
ksatriyas. Kdyasthas don’t belong to the original varna system. Nobility, zamindars, 
and so on were there, and they were taken as ksatriyas.” Other sources claim the 
kdyasthas were descendants of the first bradhmanas in Bengal and their servants 
(Raychaudhuri and Raychaudhuri 1981). 


36. The content of this section of my account derives from interviews with the 
current head of the Mitra family, Tarun Kanti Basu on October 15, 1991, and his 
niece, Pallavi, on that and other occasions. 


37. I was assisted in my observations of the Chaukhamba Durga Puja in 1991 
by Ruth Rickard, who also photographed some elements of the rite. 


38. According to the family members, this follows the tradition instituted by 
Govindaram Mitra and is unique in all of India, with the exception of one branch of 
the famous Tagore family, in Pathuriaghata, Calcutta. 


39. Actual performance of the ritual varies according to the capacities and de- 
sires of the purohita and patron (yajamdna). At times a priest may embellish parts of 
the ritual common to most piijds according to his inclinations. Thus he may include 
the names of favored or local deities in invocations and propitiation. He may replace 
long rituals with condensed forms. The yajamdna may, during segments of the pijd, 
request that the priest substitute a ritual or liturgical variant that are traditional to the 
family or group. 


40. There are over two hundred public Durga Puja sites authorized in Banaras. 
To my knowledge, Bengali-styled public Durga Pijas are also performed near 
Hariscandra Ghat (two), Dasasvamedha Ghat (three), and within Bengali Tola (three 
or four). 


41. Other centers are the Harasundari Dharmasala and Pandey Dharmasala. 


42. Bandyopadhyay (1987:77-82) provides some information on the develop- 
ment of Durga Pijas in Delhi. He states that the first Devi image worshipped in a 
public Durga Puja in Delhi was brought there from Banaras in 1912. 


43. The actual city quarters include Bengali Tola, Pandey Haveli, Ramapura, 
Bhelupura, Shivala, Bhadaini, Kedar Ghat, Sonarpura, and Mishripura. 


44. Banaras has long held the reputation as one of the preeminently holy cities 
for Hindus. Although the city’s main deity is Siva, it also contains temples to all the 
major and many minor gods and goddesses, making it an important pilgrimage center. 
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It is commonly believed that Hindus who die within the sacred perimeter of the city 
will attain instant spiritual liberation (moksa). Thus Banaras, which centuries ago was 
known as the Forest of Bliss, is frequently chosen as a site where the elderly retire 
in what was traditionally the forest-dweller (vanaprastha) stage in life. 


45. Mr. Lahiri told me that although he had been initiated and was capable of 
performing the Durga Puja himself, he preferred to have it executed by Pandit Nitai 
Bhattacharya, whose family had been purohitas for the Lahiris for several generations. 


46. I cannot vouch for the factual accuracy of this information, which was 
gleaned from conversations. It appears to be consistent with information in some 
textual studies. 

Ray (n.d.:133) cites a tradition that brahmanism in Bengal began with the king 
Adisura who reputedly invited five brahmanas from Kanauj during his reign, which 
is placed sometime between 732 to 1017 c.e. Raychaudhuri (1981:4—5) confirms this 
tradition with additional details. Adisura initially invited five brdhmanas to perform 
a rite in Bengal, but they did not take up residence there. Subsequently, in order to 
perform a rite for Adisura’s son, the sons of those five brahmanas responded and were 
later granted five villages near the Ganga, in which they settled with their families and 
servants. In time fifty-six sons were born, but some tensions arose, and they migrated 
to different locations. Some took up residence in the Varendra region of North Bengal 
and others in the Radha region closer to the Ganga. There is some evidence, however, 
based on inscriptions of land grants, such as during the reign of Kumaragupta I, in 432 
c.E., of bradhmana presence in Bengal in the fifth and sixth century, and even as early 
as the third century cz. (see Raychaudhuri 1981:11, 87). Certain of the so-called 
mixed classes, such as the Saptasatt brahmanas (whose designation has no apparent 
connection with the Durgd SaptaSati, but refers to their number), may have descended 
from these early residents. 


47. Barendra brahmanas generally have surnames such as Sanyal, Lahiri, Bagchi, 
Moitra, and Bhaduri. Radhi brahmanas have surnames such as Bandyopadhyaya (an- 
glicized to Banerjee), Chattopadhyaya (anglicized to Chatterjee), or Mukhopadhyaya 
(anglicized to Mukerjee). I was also told that brahmanas who opted to perform rituals 
adopted the names Bhattacharya or Chakravarti. The Chakravartis normally had kings 
as clientele, while the Bhattacharyas served a general clientele. 


48. Non-Bengali brahmanas (e.g., Saryupari and Maithili) also perform the Durga 
Puja, but in a style that corresponds to their own tradition. It generally includes the 
installation of the jar form of the Devi, the recitation of the Durgd SaptaSati, and a 
fire oblation (havan). 


49. The form that the Durga Piija takes, as described here, and performed at the 
Lahiris’ home, utilizes Vedic Sanskrit verses, and as such, women would not be 
permitted to function as priests. One of Mr. Lahiri’s daughters claimed to have wit- 
nessed a Durga Piija performed by a woman purohita, but such a piijd would either 
have been performed without Vedic mantras (there are Tantric variants on most Vedic 
elements in the Durga Puja) or would have been a breach in tradition. 
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50. Raychaudhuri (1981:87) surmises that the Pascatya Vaidika brdhmanas of 
the Bharadvaja gotra could not have come to Bengal much before Sri Caitanya, the 
saint who died in 1533 c.g. and is known for his ecstatic devotion to Krsna. 


51. Tarun Kanti Basu, head of the Chaukhamba Durga Puja, maintained that the 
Saradotsava Sabsang piijd, held in Bhelupura, opposite the Vijayanagara Bhavan, was 
older than the Durgotsava Sammilini’s piijd. According to him, the first public pijda 
in Banaras was started by Lalit Bihari Sen Roy, the financial advisor of the Maharaja 
of Banaras. It took place in what was then the Mint House, and what is now a 
Kashmiri Emporium opposite the Taj Hotel in the section of the city known as Nadesar. 
Organizers at the Durgotsava Sammilini told me that that was “their” piijd, which 
moved shortly thereafter to the Pandey Haveli area of the city, closer to the large 
Bengali community there. Kumar (1988:218) places the origins of the Saradotsava 
Sabsang’s piijd at 1943. 


52. Other Bengali purohitas who are commissioned to perform the Durga Pija 
in Banaras include: Dr. Bishwanath Bhattacharya, Bishwanath Bhattacharya 
Sahityacharya, Anil Bhattacharya, Madhav Bhattacharya, Babu Bhattacharya, Chittaran 
Vedacharya, Shiva Kumar Nyayacharya, Bidhu Shastracharya, and Hemendra Nath 
Nyaya Tarkatirtha. Most are Vaidika or Radhi brahmanas. 


53. He owned properties in Assam and Meghalaya as well. 


54. This information derives from Mr. Lahiri’s grandson. Mr. Lahiri himself 
told me that while his grandfather made frequent visits to Banaras, he and his wife 
finally retired in the city shortly after the Sepoy Mutiny (c. 1872). He also claimed 
that the Lahiri family pijjd was a tradition as venerable as the oldest Durga Pija in 
Banaras, namely that of the Mitra family in Chaukhamba. Prior to their celebrations 
in Banaras, the Lahiri family pijjds, he claimed, had taken place for a century in 
Bengal. 


55. It is widely believed that death in Banaras grants instant liberation (mukti). 
Retirement to Banaras is thus a common choice for elderly Hindus. Mr. Lahiri claimed 
that his wife holds such a belief, while he himself did not. Rather, he found Banaras 
to be “a good place to die.” Excellent studies of the phenomenon of dying in Siva’s 
sacred city are found in Parry (1994) and Justice (1997). 


56. Interview, October 1990. 


57. Only a few translations of piijd texts are available. These include Héléne 
Brunner-Lachaux (1963) and T. Goudriaan (1965). 


58. The literature on the Navaratra celebrations, including Durga Pija, is volu- 
minous. Notable works are the Durgotsavaviveka of Stlapani, the Durgabhakti- 
tarangini of Vidyapati, the Navardtra-pradipa of Vinayaka (alias Nanda-pandita), and 
the Durgotsavapaddhati by Udayasimha, a fifteenth-century work (Kane:5.155). 


59. The Durgdarcana-paddhati is included in the Durgdpijd-prayogatattva (San- 
skrit Sahitya Parishad, 1924) (Kane:5.155). 
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60. See Dorson (1965) for a discussion of this interpretive trend among early 
Indologists. Konow’s article on a European parallel to the Durga Puja is another 
example. Konow argues that Kali and Kali worship reveal traces of Indo-European 
goddess worship, which “is continued in an unbroken line in the Durgapija of the 
present day” (1925:316). He cites Tacitus on the worship rites by seven Germanic 
tribes of the goddess Nerthus (Mother Earth), whose worship included the bathing 
of the goddess in a hidden lake and the sacrifice of slaves (through drowning) in the 
same lake. After some etymological maneuvering, he connects Nerthus to Kali and 
Siva (via the Sanskrit root nrt (to dance), with which they are associated). He then 
equates Kali (as a manifestation of the Earth) with Durga in the Durga Puja and 
notes that the singing, dancing, and sacrifices during the pajd and the exuberant 
merriment that accompanies the Devi’s immersion rites resonate strongly with the 
rites for Nerthus. He concludes, quite unconvincingly, that it is “necessary to infer 
that the worship of Nerthus on the one hand and that of Kali on the other are derived 
from one and the same source, which must have taken its rise in the Indo-European 
period” (1925:323). 


61. Sketchy treatments of the Durga Pija are also found in Chaudhuri (1984), 
Bandyopadhyay (1987), Chaturvedi (1996), and Singh and Nath (1999), although 
these are primarily concerned with the goddess Durga. 


62. Personal communication (2000). This refers primarily to letters, rather than 
conversational information. 


63. The version that follows is recounted in Chaturvedi (1996: 28-29) and, from 
the nature of the mantras provided, clearly belongs to the popular rather than the 
Sanskritic tradition. 


CHAPTER 3: OVERVIEW OF THE DurRGA PUJA 


1. Kane (2.70540). The etymology of the word piijd is unclear. Charpentier 
(1926) suggests a derivation from the Tamil root piicu, ‘to smear’. See Thieme (1939) 
for alternate suggestions that center on the honoring of a guest. Gonda (1980) exam- 
ines early uses of the word. 


2. See Macdonell (1954) for a discussion of Vedic religion, and Kane (2.983ff) 
for specific details on yajna. 


3. Stein (1980:386—388) also observes that the apparent similarity between the 
Vedic asvamedha and the Navaratra celebrations of the kings of the Vijayanagara 
empire of South India may seem “superficial or strained.” Nevertheless, he notes some 
common features. The Pandava king, Yudhisthira, hero of the Mahabharata, is re- 
puted to have performed an asvamedha during a Navaratra (see Roy n.d.:12.84, p.161). 
In one rite of the Vijayanagara Navaratra celebrations, the king’s women (in one 
account about sixty of them between the ages of sixteen to twenty), heavily bejewelled, 
circumambulated the king’s horses, paralleling the king’s wives’ circumambulation of 
the sacrificial horse in the a’vamedha. More strikingly, the king’s horse received a 
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special consecration, in which it was apparently identified with the king himself and 
the state. 


4. Sudarshan Chowdhury, Interview (1990). 


5. Interview, Lahiri grandchildren, October 1991. In the Durga Puja held in 
2000, the Devi arrived on a horse, and departed on a boat. The horse is a harbinger 
of drought, anarchy, and destruction. The palanquin is said to represent widespread 
epidemic. In this symbolism, too, we note the ambivalent nature of the Goddess, who 
may bring with her prosperity and a good harvest (e.g., elephant) or leave disease and 
chaos in her wake. 


6. See Silburn (1988) for an excellent treatment of Kundalini Yoga in the 
philosophy of Kasmir Saivism. 


7. Coburn (1991) translates these appendages, discusses their content, and 
explores commentaries on their content by such philosophers as Bhaskararaya, a Sakta 
Tantric, and Nagoji Bhatta, a grammarian. 


8. The goddess Ganga is thought to flow through Siva’s hair and is depicted 
as such in numerous images (such as Chola bronzes of Siva Nataraja or popular 
lithographs). In certain shrines, Ganga water drips from an earthen pot placed above 
a Siva linga, in a clear evocation of this mythic association. 


9. Although Durga is identified as the Great Goddess in the Durga Puja, her 
name as merely one of nine constituent devis, lingers in the navapatrikd rite. The 
navapatrika form of the Devi probably belongs to an earlier, and once separate, strata 
of rites in which Durga was the name of a minor goddess. 


10. Mitra (1922) notes Durga’s association with vegetation in both practice and 
scripture. He sees the navapatrikd rite as a survival of the cult of Durga as a vegeta- 
tion-spirit or tree goddess. Such a cult is still in evidence in the districts of Mymensingh 
and Tippera in East Bengal, where the Devi is worshipped as Bana/Vana Durga 
(“Durga of the Forest”). Bana Durga, whose dhydna (meditative visualization) depicts 
her with forehead wrinkles, is worshipped in front of the sheora (Streblus asper) and 
other trees, where the Devi is believed to dwell. In the course of her piijd, she is 
offered “fried paddy (khai), fried flattened rice (chirey bhaja), powdered rice, plan- 
tains with pips (bichey kala), [etc.].” She is also offered duck’s eggs stained with 
vermillion. Barbers are commissioned to perform the sacrifice of pigs, whose throats 
are slit with their razors (1922: 232). This worship is performed with the express 
objective of saving the worshipper’s son from danger. 

A textual connection between Durga and vegetation is found in the Durga 
Saptasati 11.4446. When the Devi is recounting her various incarnations in order to 
defeat demons, she states, “Then, I shall support the whole world with life-sustaining 
vegetables, which shall grow out of my own body, until the rains come. . . . I shall 
attain fame on earth as Sakambhari (“She who supports with Vegetables”). Then I will 
slay the great asura named Durgama. Thus I will gain fame as Durga.” 


11. According to early Hindu texts, a reflection in water or a mirror represents 
the soul of a person. See Sakhdyana Aranyaka 6.2, 8.7 and Aitareya Aranyaka 3.24. 
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On the pervasive use of the term “mirror” as a symbol of illusory reality and indirect 
perception, see Wayman (1974). For connections between Kasmir Saiva metaphysics 
and the Devi’s mirror, see Dehejia (1997). Goldberg (2001) explores the relationship 
between a wider array of philosophical categories (drawn from Sankhya, Yoga, Ch’an 
Buddhism, etc.) and the symbolism of Parvati’s mirror. 


12. A detailed study of Durga’s encounter with Mahisa in Puranic and other 
sources is found in Berkson (1995). 


13. Berkson (1995:146) notes, “According to the texts, Devi harasses, becomes 
enraged, slaps, smashes, strikes, delivers blows, pounds, drags, bites, kicks, ties down 
with a noose, injures, maims, mutilates, stupefies, paralyzes, showers arrows on, breaks 
chariots, dismembers, swallows, blinds, tears and shatters bodies into a thousand pieces, 
severs necks, splits open Mahisa’s breast and slays! But her lovely face is in no way 
perturbed.” This serenity is indeed a pervasive feature in almost all her earthen images. 


14. It would, however, be erroneous to draw too sharp a distinction between the 
Durga Puja and the kind of intense worship with offerings of one’s own blood, as 
performed by the mythic king Suratha and the merchant Samadhi. In the Cooch Bihar 
Durga Pija, in Bengal, a member of the royal family is reputed to make an offering 
of his own blood to the Goddess during a private rite on the night of Astami (see 
www.bangalinet.com). 


15. Interview, October 1991. 


16. An organizer at Durgotsava Sammilini, the oldest public Durga Pija in 
Banaras. Interview (1990). 


17. James Preston (1985) regards embodiments of the divine as “cosmic implo- 
sions,” in which the entire cosmos is condensed into a particular image, contained 
both in space and time. 


18. S. K. Rai Choudary, a patron and organizer of the Durgotsav Sammilini. 
Interview, September 27, 1990. 


19. The blood offering, central to the pijd, is disappearing in Banaras and other 
parts of India. 


20. Some notes on Tantric prescriptions concerning virgin worship are found in 
Kaviraj (1987:277-280). 


21. This is also a synonym of the goddess Matangi, one of the Ten Mahavidyas, 
whose name means a female of the outcaste group. The best available study of the 
Mahavidyas is found in Kinsley (1997). 


22. See Babb (1975: 53-61), and Fuller (1992:74-82) for an analysis of the 
meaning of prasdda in piijd. 
23. See Kinsley (1986:35-64) for a detailed examination of the mythology of 


Sati and Parvati. 


24. The Garwahl is unusual in this regard, since the Navaratra is not well known 
there. The major annual goddess festival during which women return to their natal 
homes is in honor of Nanda Devi (Sax 1991:120-121). 
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25. Interview (1990). 


26. I have on occasion seen soldiers and policemen bring new rifles to the 
Durga Kund temple in Banaras on Mahastami for consecration. They told me that it 
was normal to have new items, including cars and appliances, consecrated and gave 
no explicit indication that their consecration was a form of weapon (dyudha) piijd. 


27. These limbs are the Prddhdnika, Vaikrtika, and Mirti Rahasyas. 


28. Sudarshan Chowdhury; Interview, Sept. 27, 1990. 


CHAPTER 4: THe DurGA PUJA 


CHAPTER 4.1: PRELIMINARIES 


1. Hudson (1999:76) points out that desire is a prime motivation for pijd. 
However, unlike mundane desire, which is ego-centered, in pijd, “the ego’s desiring 
consciousness is turned away from the mirror image of itself towards a god.” Deities, 
too, are desiring beings, who may desire a relationship with us in return. A loving 
devotee (bhakta) is one who “clings in a desiring or attached manner to a specific god, 
[and] is the slave, servant, refugee, or lover in relation to that god.” 


2. In support of its simultaneously obligatory and desire-based nature, how- 
ever, the Kalika Purdna (63.12—13) states that whoever does not celebrate the great 
festival of Durga, because of laziness, hypocrisy, hatred, or stupidity, has all their 
desires frustrated by the angry Devi. 


3. On the kind of yantra and Durga bija used, see the lengthier discussions on 
yantras later in the work. 


4. Vidya may also refer to a formula that embodies a devi. Its counterpart is 
the term mantra, which according to Bhaskararaya, refers to male deities (Brooks 
1992:82). 


5. In the Durga Saptasati 1.58, 11.21, Durga is referred to as Mahavidya, and 
Vidya (1.44, 4.8). 


6. The Mahdnirvana Tantra 5.90, 92 describes the procedure differently. “Join 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, and tap the palm of the left hand three 
times, each time after the first with great force, thus making a loud sound, and then 
snap the finger while uttering the Weapon-mantra [i.e., Phat] (Woodroffe’s [1985:102] 
translation). 


7. Atapa tandula is the type of rice normally used for pajd offerings. First it 
is dried and then husked, but it is not cooked. Siddha, popular with Bengalis, is rice 
that is first boiled, dried, and then husked. It is not used in rituals. 


8. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. Ralph T. H. Griffith (1986:16) renders 
this verse: 
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We in King Soma place our trust, in Agni, and in Varuna, 
The Aditya, Vishnu, Sirya, and the Brahman-priest Brihaspati. 


9. “Amuka” is a term equivalent to “John Doe.” The purohita replaces it with 
the yajamdna’s lineage (gotra). This gotra is related to a Vedic brahmana family, 
such as Kasyapa. If the pijd is performed for others, the purohita ends with the word 
“karisyami,” which in Sanskrit grammar is the parasmaipadi, first person future form 
of the verbal root “kr” (to do/perform). If he is performing the pijd for himself, he 
will use the dtmanepadi form, “karisye,” used for actions pertaining to the self. Both 
forms translate as, “I will do/perform.” 


10. Consult the earlier section where kamya and niskdmya piijds are discussed. 


11. Translations of all Rg Veda verses are derived from R. T. H. Griffith (1995 
[1889]), unless otherwise stated. 


12. As previously mentioned, the samdnya vidhi described here is a modification 
specific to a particular group of purohitas prior to their performance of Durga Puja. 
If the subsequent special (visesa) pitjd to be performed is not as elaborate, the pro- 
cedural order is as follows: dcamana, svasti vacanam, sankalpa, dsana Suddhi, jala 
Suddhi, puspa Suddhi, purification of palms and fingers of the hand (kara Suddhi), 
preparation of the vessels for argha (arghapdtrapratipatti), samdnya argha, offerings 
to dikpdlas, pranayama, bhitta Suddhi, matrka nydsa, kara nydsa, anga nydsa, 
antarmatrka nydsa, vahya matrka nydsa, pitha nydsa, rsyadi nydsa, anga nydsa (again), 
kara nydsa (again), caksur dana, pradna pratistha, avahana, dhyana of the deity, 
manasa piijd, preparation of the vessels for visesa argha, viSesa argha, dhyana of the 
deity, and detailed piijd of the deity. 

Since Durga Pitja is rather elaborate, purohitas modify the samdnya vidhi, per- 
forming many of the procedures within the context of the bodhana rituals that follow. 
The order and content of the procedures listed above differ from Puranic prescriptions 
concerning the worship of the Goddess as described, for instance, in Van Kooij’s 
Worship of the Goddess according to the Kalikad Purana. It serves as an example of 
the differences between ritual prescriptions in Puranic texts and actual practice. 


CHAPTER 4.2: BODHANA 


1. Stein (1980:388) citing Kane (Vol. 2,1:395) notes that the bright half of the 
lunar month of Aégvina is regarded as anadhydya according to the Dharmasastra of 
Aparaka. This means that it is designated as inappropriate for Vedic learning and 
other activities, such as ritual performance. Thus Rama’s mythic act reflects a breach 
of orthodox propriety. Nicolo Conti, traveling in the Vijayanagara kingdom in 1420 
c.E. observed that although brahmanas functioned as ritualists, they certainly did not 
dominate the ritual arena and were even publically reviled. 

I noted an ambivalent attitude to the ritualist (purohita) in many conversations 
with patrons. Despite the enormous respect Pandit Nitai has among the Lahiri family 
members (e.g., he is called Uncle Nitai (““Nitai mama’’)) by those junior to him in age, 
Mr. Lahiri noted that he could conduct the rite on his own and only commissioned 
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purohitas for their greater expertise and the convenience it afforded him. Similarly, 
Tarun Kanti Basu of the Mitra family, who are not bradhmanas but kayasthas, noted, 
“the purohita just performs a socio-religious role. He does a professional job. At that 
moment, he has a role to perform, a special status, and he is paid for that role. He does 
something we cannot do for ourselves. Nothing can be done without them. . . . The 
purohita has no role to play in our daily lives” (Interview, October 15, 1991). Such 
comments, from both brdhmana and non-brdhmana patrons reflect the continued 
dominance of the patron (yajamdna) on the ritual space, in which the purohita is 
emphatically designated as a mere functionary (albeit indispensable for patrons of 
non-bradhmana castes). 


2. In many temples that house Siva lingas (phallic effigies/signs), the Goddess 
is recognized as the yoni (female reproductive organ) in which the linga stands. Often, 
a ghata, a clay pot, is suspended above the linga and its sanctified water (amrta) is 
allowed to drip slowly upon the linga. This ghata, which often contains Ganga water 
or its metonymic equivalent, is also the Devi, identifiable through such mythic images 
as the descent of the goddess Ganga who flows through Siva’s matted locks. 


3. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 

“O Queen, thou art patient like the earth, hence control the earth. Thou, 
the organizer of household affairs and the conductor of full administration art firm like 
the earth, hence steady the earth. Thou art unagitated like the glorious sky, hence do 
the earth no injury!”(Chand 1965:193). 

“Thou art the earth, the ground, thou art the all-sustaining Aditi, she who 
supporteth all the world. Control the earth, steady the earth, do thou the earth no 
injury’ (Griffith 1987 [1899]:127). 


4. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 


5. Griffith (1987 [1899]:73). 

“O exalted wife, possessing vast knowledge, eatable and drinkable articles, smell 
thou the jar. Mayest thou obtain thousands of juices of medicinal herbs, whereby thou 
mayest be free from sorrow. Fill us with prosperity. Let riches come again to me” 
(Chand 1965:118). 

“Smell the trough: may the drops enter thee, O mighty one! Return again with 
sap! And milk to us a thousandfold! Broad-streamed, milk-abounding— may wealth 
come back to me!” (Eggeling 1978 [1882]:415). 


6. Coomaraswamy (1971:61) interprets it as a symbol of plenty and welfare, 
and Bosch (1960:112) holds that it can fulfil its owner’s desires and produce treasures. 


7. Kramrisch (1956:263) connects the brimming jar to a form of Lajja Gauri, 
a nude goddess depicted on her back in a position of either giving birth or sexual 
readiness. 


8. Griffith (1987 [1899]:34). 
“O God, Thou art the director of this fine world; the Creator of objects depend- 
able on air and the Force inherent in the sun for the motion of the waters, the stay and 
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support of all excellent objects. O Lord, Thou makest us reach the destination of true 
and high knowledge” (Chand 1965:68) 

“Thou art Varuna’s stay. Ye two are the rest of Varuna’s stay. Thou art the 
rightful seat (ritasadanam) of Varuna! Seat thee on the rightful seat of Varuna” 
(Eggeling 1978 [1882]:83-84). 


9. A vessel full of pure water, topped with a coconut may on occasion be 
worshiped as Varuna, who is the lord of the waters (Biihnemann 1988:46). 


10. Ray (n.d.:139) refers to this drawing as the sindur puttali and states that the 
ghata is a replica of Mother Earth. 


11. “Upspringing from thine every joint, upspringing from each knot of thine, 

Thus with a thousand, Dirva! with a hundred do thou stretch us out” (Griffith 
1987 [1899]:128). 

“O woman, just as the grass increases widely from all sides, with hundreds and 
thousands of joints and knots, so lengthen out our line of descendants with sons and 
grandsons’(Chand_ 1965:193). 

“Growing up joint by joint, knot by knot; so do thou prolong us, O Dirva 
(plant), by a thousand, and a hundred (descendants)” (Eggeling 1978 [1882]:381). 


12. “Grandeur and Fortune are Thy two wives. Thy sides are Day and Night. 
Constellations are Thy form: the Aswins are Thy Mouth. Imploring grant salvation 
unto me, grant me all sorts of knowledge and pleasures” (Chand 1965:444). 

“Beauty and Fortune are thy wives: each side of thee are Day and Night. The 
constellations are thy form: The ASvins are thine open jaws. Wishing, wish yonder 
world for me, wish that the Universe be mine” (Griffith 1987 [1899]:289). 


13. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 


14. Griffith (1986:215) renders this as, “May we attain that excellent glory of 
Savitar the God: So may he stimulate our prayers!” 


15. “Upspringing from thine every joint, upspringing from each knot of thine, 

Thus with a thousand, Dirva! with a hundred do thou stretch us out” (Griffith 
1987 [1899]:128). 

“O woman, just as the grass increases widely from all sides, with hundreds and 
thousands of joints and knots, so lengthen out our line of descendants with sons and 
grandsons” (Chand 1965:193). 


16. Tantric seed syllables (bija mantra), such as Aim, Hrim, Klim, are powerful 
utterances believed to embody the vibratory manifestation (subtle and gross) of the 
deity itself. Sometimes certain bija mantras are associated with particular goddesses 
(e.g., Dum with Durga, or Hrim with Bhuvanesvari), but it is also common to see their 
application without reference to any particular goddess. See Kinsley (1997:122- 
128,131—136) for a discussion on such mantras as they relate to Tripura-sundari and 
Bhuvanesvari. 


17. Scholarly discussions of this procedure are also found in Gupta, Hoens, and 
Goudriaan (1979:136), and van Kooij (1972:14-16). 
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18. The Sanskrit syllable, “ra” (repha), which is composed of the consonant, 
“r? + the vowel “a,” as well as the seed syllable (bija) “Ram,” formed through the 
addition of the nasal ending (anusvdra), are associated with fire (agni). Thus it is 
appropriately used to burn the pdpapurusa. Wheelock (1989:103) emphasizes that 
bija mantras in this and other Tantric rituals “are not meant to be mere symbols of 
the elements, they are the cosmic elements in essential form.” 


19. The endings namah, svaha, vasat, hum, vausat, and phat are called the jati 
and are used in kara nydsa and anga nydsa. 

The purohita has placed the consonants and vowels of the Sanskrit language into 
his hands after suffixing the nasal ending (anusvdra) to them. In his two thumbs 
(angustha) he places the aspirated and nonaspirated guttural consonants and corre- 
sponding nasal, sandwiched between the vowel “a” and its increased (vrddhi) form, 
“long a” (i.e., @). This envelopment (samputa) of consonants by vowels unifies and 
empowers them. A similar procedure is used in certain forms of recitation (samputa 
patha) of the Durgd SaptaSati. In the index fingers (tarjani), he places the palatal 
consonants and corresponding nasal, between “i” and “long i.” The retroflex (hard 
palate) consonants and nasal are placed between “u” and “long u” in the middle 
fingers (madhyama). The dental consonants and nasal, boxed between “e” and its 
vrddhi “ai” are imprinted on the unnamed or ring fingers (andmika). On the little 
fingers (kanistha) he places the labials and corresponding nasal, enclosed by the 
vowel “o” and its vrddhi form “au.” Finally in the backs (prstha) and palms of his 
hand (karatala), he places the semivowels, sibilants, and conjunct consonant, “ksa” 
contained between the nasal (anusvdra) and aspirated endings (visarga). 


20. The body is here referred to as an armour (kavaca). This is because it has 
already been transformed (through bhiitaSuddhi) into adamantine substance. An im- 
portant quality of this bodily material, conveyed through the term, kavaca, is its 
impenetrable, impregnable, and protective nature. 


21. My comments on mdnasa piijd derive from Biihnemann (1988:54, 88-93), 
whose information derives from Tantric and Puranic texts. 


22. The pranava or omkdra, “Aum” or “Om” is composed of the letters “A,” 
“U,” and “M,” corresponding to the sun, the moon, and fire respectively. The essence 
of the pranava is the Devi. The argha is often connected with sun worship, but here 
the sun, moon, and fire are linked, along with their constituent parts, and identified 
with the Devi. 


23. See the previous discussion of sdmdnya agrha for the translation and inter- 
pretation of this activity. 


24. D. C. Sircar (1973) speculates on the etymology of the term “bhdgavati,” 
which means one who possesses the female reproductive organ (bhaga), suggesting 
that it might predate the masculine form “bhagavan” which is now synonymous with 
“Blessed One” or “God.” 


25. Although the term svdhd is used as an utterance at the end of mantras, 
particularly in the fire oblation rituals (homa), it is also an epithet of the Devi (e.g., 
Durga SaptaSati 4.7). 
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26. What exactly constitutes the sixteen parts of this worship varies somewhat 
since certain parts (e.g., the food offerings, naivedya) may be subdivided and included 
in the count. The extended description of this part of the ritual will occur later in the 
study. 


27. These may be fruit (phala), homemade food or racand (lai/taja; H/Skt), 
ladi and other sweets (mithai), betel nut (tambula), pdnarthodaka, and so on. 


28. Pandit Chakravarty explained that one may also understand these prayers to 
mean that the gross and subtle senses (bhiita) should not behave inappropriately 
during this ritual. 


29. Siddhidatrt is the ninth in the well-known list of “The Nine Durgas” con- 
tained in the Devi Kavaca, an appendage of the Durgd SaptaSati. 


30. In Kotalipada, in the district of Faridpur, Bengal, the Baro-Bhaiya (Twelve 
Brothers) cult offers evidence of Durga worship in association with demons. The cult 
centers on the worship of twelve deities who are regarded as brothers. They are 
described as demons (daitya) and worshipped with their mother, Vanadurga (Durga 
of the Forest), who is described as ddnava-matad (Mother of Demons). Some of these 
demons’ names, such as gdbhiira-dalana (Oppressor of the Young), mocrd-simha 
(Great One who Strangles to Death), and nisd-ndtha (Lord of the Night), reflect their 
pernicious and frightening natures. 


31. See the interpretation in the previous section on kdndd ropanam. I am inclined 
to interpret the process as a planting ritual, not of grain, but of orchards. There appear 
to be motifs of pruning, grafting, transplanting, and protecting the trees in this ritual. 


32. This verse serves as a good example of my deference to Pandit Chakravarty’s 
translations over my own. My translation would have run: 

Om! You, the auspiciousness in all things auspicious, O Siva (auspicious one), 
granter of every aim, 

O three-eyed protectress Gauri, O Narayani, praise be to you. 


CHAPTER 4.3: ADHIVASA 


1. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 


2. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 

“That which, divine, mounts far when man is waking, that which returns to him 
when he is sleeping. The lights’ one light that goeth to a distance, may that, my mind, 
be moved by auspicious resolve” (Chand 1965:469). 

“That which, divine, mounts far when man is waking, that which returns to him 
when he is sleeping. 

The lights’ one light that goeth to a distance, may that, my mind, be moved by 
right intention” (Griffith 1987 [1899]:307). 


3. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 


4. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 
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5. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 
6. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 


7. Just as portions of the mandala serve as seats of deities, ritual texts note that 
lotus blossoms may also serve as mandalas or seats, because deities may be invoked 
into portions of the lotus (e.g., petals, pericarp) (see Biihnemann 1987:63). The lotus 
is often depicted as the throne of a deity (e.g., Brahma, Visnu, Laksm1), and is itself 
a symbol of the universe. The sarvatobhadra mandala actually contains an eight- 
petalled lotus in its center. 


8. Each of the faces of the Mitra family images is cast from a mold, so that 
they retain their features every year. Members of the Pal caste would come to the 
Chaukhamba house and fashion the images in a room beside the pijdlaya. However, 
this practice is no longer followed (probably due to the increasing demands for images 
by community groups), and the images are fabricated in Pandey Haveli. 


9. According to Chaturvedi (1996:6), in the fabrication of Bengali Durga Paja 
clay images, great care is taken to incorporate some soil from all the regions of a 
locality, especially the red-light region. This, he suggests, signifies that the Devi 
encompasses all types of beings, of all moral natures. She is also intended to be a 
representation of the entire universe. The practice has a clear Tantric resonance, which 
aims at the transcendence of all dualities. In a further inversion of what one might 
commonly think, the earth on a prostitute’s doormat is sometimes regarded as highly 
auspicious, rather than inauspicious, since patrons, upon entering her house, are said 
to leave behind their merit at the doorstep. 


10. The origin of this current, popular combination of deities is unclear. Accord- 
ing to Ray (n.d.), a seventh century c.E. image in Bengal depicts an eight-armed 
goddess standing atop Mahisa spearing him to death. Durga images with ten arms, 
many wielding weapons, atop her lion mount and accompanied by Ganeéa or Kartikeya 
are in evidence in Bengal by the ninth/tenth century c.£. Vidyapati’s (14/15th century) 
Durgabhakti-tarangini is the first to refer to this current style of image in which the 
Devi is accompanied by her children. 


11. Interview, October 1991. 


CHAPTER 4.4: SAPTAMI 


1. Compare this Durga Gayatri cited by C. M. Brown (1998:74), (quoted from 
I. K. Taimni, Gayatri: The Daily Religious Practice of the Hindus, p. 61): mahddevyai 
ca vidmahe durgddevyai ca dhimahi tanno devi pracodayat. 


2. The purohita appears to be identified with the Sun through this argha of- 
fering. The Sun, as previously noted, is the formless Brahman. 


3. The tantradhdaraka aids the purohita in the ritual by holding together the 
various strands of ritual activity. If the purohita is still learning, he may enlist the aid 
of a senior brahmana (perhaps his mentor) to serve in the role. If he is relatively 
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confident to see his way through the ritual, he may use a novice, for whom the role 
serves as training. 


4. See the relevant mantra under the samdnya vidhi section in the “Offerings 
to Bradhmana Attendants” previously discussed. 


5. Sir William Jones rendered it as follows: 

Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, the godhead, who illuminates all, 
who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke 
to direct our understandings aright in our progress towards his holy seat (Quoted in 
Griffith 1986:215). 


6. Also called kacvi (Arum colocasia), the plant is cultivated for its fleshy, 
edible root. 


7. In his discussion of the Gingee Fort buffalo sacrifice, Hiltebeitel observes 
that a group of goddesses known as the Seven Virgins, who have temples within the 
fort, are said to guard it. The main goddess of the fort, Kamalakanniyamman, he 
notes, “is a form of Durga, the goddess of forts (durkai, Sanskrit durgd, means “the 
inaccessible,” and is a term for “fort.”)” (1988:62). 


8. Siva is also known as vyomakesa (He whose Hair is the Void/Sky). 


9. The Maruts are wind gods mentioned in the Vedas who are generally asso- 
ciated with Rudra. 


10. Prayaga is a city at the confluence (sangam) of three holy rivers, the 
Ganga, the Yamuna, and the Sarasvati, each of which is a goddess. Mundane 
geography reveals that only the first two rivers meet at this place, but the Sarasvatt 
is a divine river believed to flow underground. Since there are three holy rivers, 
this may provide the reasoning behind their choice as the third group to bathe the 
Devi. 


11. The Vidyadharas are celestial beings who are possessors and revealers of 
knowledge (vidya). They are shown subordinate to the Devi, one of whose epithets is 
Mahavidya. 


12. Serpents are associated with the number five in the festival of Nag Paficami, 
hence a possible reason for them being chosen as the fifth group of bathers. Similarly, 
there are six major mountains, seven sages, and eight Vasus, which are respectively 
selected as the sixth, seventh, and eighth groups to bathe the Devi. 


13. The Vasus are “souls of the universe.” They sometimes refer to the 
constellations. 

The use of eight waters also parallels the notion of the eight lucky items 
(astamangala), which are mentioned at the final bathing. These items (when associ- 
ated with great occasions like coronations) are listed as a lion, a bull, an elephant, a 
water jar, a fan, a flag, a trumpet, and a lamp. Other listings have them as a brdhmana, 
a cow, fire, gold, ghee, the sun, water, and a king. 


14. Mitra (1925) discusses folk traditions in Eastern Bengal in which trees such 
as the sheora (Streblus asper), uduma (Ficus glomerata?) and kamini (Murraya axotica) 
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are believed to be embodiments, manifestations, or dwelling places of the goddess 
Bana Durga (Durga of the Forest), also known as Burha Thakurani (the Old Dame). 
In one cult found in the Pabna and Nadiya districts of East Bengal, unmarried girls 
alone may worship the deity Itokumara, believed to be present in the jujube tree 
(Zizyphus jujuba). They do so in the hopes of acquiring a husband. It is worth noting 
that Kartikeya, who is present in the Durga Pija’s clay image complex, is known as 
kumara and regarded as a handsome, eligible, and desirable husband. 


15. Cohen (1991:124) notes that for most votaries, the new sdri in which the 
navapatrikd is clothed indicates her role as a new bride. 


16. Cohen (1991:125) makes the identical observation. He notes how knowl- 
edgeable devotees are hard-pressed to explain the conflict inherent in the “marriage” 
of Ganesa to the kala bou, which is unequivocally, the Great Goddess, Durga, “his 
mother.” 


17. A detailed study of Ganesa’s marital status (single, or paired with a wide 
variety of wives) is found in Cohen (1991). He cites numerous examples of Ganesa 
associated with the goddess Laksmi as his sister, or more frequently, as his wife. In 
the Durga Puja clay image grouping, he is generally placed beside Laksmi. Since one 
of the plants (i.e., Dhanya/paddy) in the navapatrikd is identified with Laksmi, it 
provides another rationale for its placement beside him. 


18. Durga is associated with buddhi (intellect) four times (1.60, 4.4, 5.14, 11.7) 
in the Durgd Saptasati. In the Brahma-vaivarta-purdna (GaneSa-khanda 45.4, 
Krsnajanma-khanda 41.78, 86.97) she is called Buddhirtipa (She Whose Form is 
Intellect). 


19. Another perspective among Bengalis is that Ganesa, due to his appearance 
and nature, is virtually incapable of finding a wife. He is thus married to the “mute 
and uncomplaining banana bride,” as a last hope (Cohen 1991:125). GaneSa is also 
well-known for his love of bananas (another reason to pair him with the kald bou). 


20. GaneSa is often found associated with the saptamdatrkds (Seven Mothers) 
after the fifth century (Cohen 1991:118), and Getty (1936:36) wonders if this leads 
to his later association with groups of eight goddesses (i.e., the Asta Siddhi). This 
association, too, might be at the basis of his placement with the navapatrikd (Nine 
Plants) form of Durga. Such an association may well have derived from an initial 
equation of the Asta Siddhis with the eight saktis of Durga, worshipped during the 
sarvatobhadra mandala rite. 


21. Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, are four generations of 
deities related to Visnu and Krsna. In Paficaratra philosophy they are the four arrays 
(vyitha) of consciousness. 


22. Griffith (1986). Pandit Chakravarty rendered this verse as follows: 
Om! Come Agni, lauded, to the feast. Come to the offering of the gifts. 
As Priest be seated on the grass. 


23. Griffith (1986). 


24. This is the root (mila) mantra of Durga. 
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25. Chand (1965:25). “Thee for food. Thee for vigor. Ye are breezes” (Griffith 
1987 [1899]:1). 


26. Griffith (1986). 


27. This was provided by Pandit Chakravarty as the first verse of the Atharva 
Veda, but Bloomfield’s concordance lists it as AV.1.6. 


28. This could be “Hrim,” the seed syllable of the Goddess, or it may be the 
specific seed syllable of Durga, “Dum.” 


29. Biihnemann (1988:45), citing Mitramisra’s comments in the Pijdprakdsa, 
an elaborate seventeenth-century treatise on piijd, notes that all gods may be invoked 
into the brimming jar (pirnakalasa), which is imagined to be the seat of the universe. 


30. The atasi is the hemp or flax plant. Flax, itself, has a straw-like color that 
could parallel the molten gold (tapta kdficana) color of the Goddess cited in certain 
variants. This yellowish hue has sometimes been identified with the color of matured 
rice paddy or wheat, suggesting Durga’s identification with vegetation and the harvest 
(Chaturvedi 1996:39). Yellow may also evoke the color of the menstrual fluid of 
women (Bandyopadhyay 1987:14). However, the dhydna refers to the color of the 
atasi flower, not the plant, and flax flowers are blue. Pandit Chakravarty referred to 
the atasi as the hemp plant, citing that its flowers were dark (ruddy green?) in color. 
This color could suggest an arboreal (rather than an agricultural) image of the Devi. 
Alternately, it could represent a dark complexion, suggestive of the origins of this 
worship rite among dark-skinned votaries of the Devi. As such it would contrast with 
the light-skinned variant evoked by the molten gold color. The dark color also evokes 
a connection with dark-skinned deities such as Kali, who is conspicuously absent 
from the clay image array. Durga appears to replace Mahakali in the renowned triad 
formed with Mahalaksmi and Mahasarasvati. 

In travels in the Himalayan foothills I encountered some Saivite sadhus (holy 
men) who identified the Devi with the hemp/cannabis leaves and flowers they were 
smoking. They noted that Siva was extremely fond of hemp and that Durga’s epithet, 
Sailaputrt (Daughter of the Mountain), actually referred to the hemp plant that grows 
on mountainsides. One elaborated that the hemp leaf was shaped like Siva’s trident. 
The hemp plant, he explained, may cause delusion but can also provide insight into 
delusion, both qualities of the Devi as Mahamaya. The Devi’s identification with the 
flowers of the hemp plant (indeed with all power plants used for medicinal and 
consciousness-altering purposes) is certainly in need of further investigation. 


31. Such uses of kusa grass in this procedure and as the purohita’s seat (dsana) 
of worship, identify it as a “conductor” par excellence of divine energy. 


32. Pandit Chakravarty has provided the following version: 

Om! By reason of his heroic power, like a dread beast that wanders at will, that 
haunts the mountains, Visnu is praised aloud for that, he in whose three wide strides 
all beings dwell. 


33. Pandit Chakravarty’s version runs as follows: 
Om! Visnu may shape the womb; let Tvasta beautify you with nice forms; 
Let Prajapati pour the semen; let Dhata give you the embryo (the germ of life). 
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34. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 

“May his mind delight in the gushing (of the) butter! May Brihaspati spread 
(carry through) this sacrifice! May he restore the sacrifice uninjured! May all the gods 
rejoice here!” (Eggeling 1978 [1882]:215). 


35. The exact nature of the seat of the Devi is ambiguous in this ritual sequence. 
The altar on which the clay image sits and the purohita’s own seat are two possible 
candidates. Since the superintending deity (adhipati), Visnu, is then worshipped with 
the ko§a which is later called the seat, one can infer that Visnu himself serves as the 
seat of the Devi. 


36. I have numbered the parts of the devotional service to illustrate that it consists 
of far more than sixteen parts. The alphabetic subdivisions (e.g., 7 and 7a) do not 
indicate less significant offerings. They are so designated since they are connected to the 
previous devotional offering, and because they do not possess their own mantra. 

Ghosha:xxxi notes that upacdras may consist of sixty parts. These are a mat, 
perfumed oil, a bath, a seat in the bathroom, pure water, ointment, warm water, water 
of holy places in a gold vessel, a white napkin, a red garment, a red wrapper, a painted 
hall, a painted seat, pomades, an ointment made of sandalwood and other fragrances, 
flower garlands, ornaments, a jewelled seat, a gemmed crown, canopy, vermillion, 
tilaka, collyrium, earrings, nose-rings, rouge for the lips (misi), necklace, gold sabbots, 
silver sandals, pearl-necklaces, a single necklace, a breastplate, four bracelets, wrist- 
rings, finger rings, gold-zones, a girdle, sobhd (lustrous ornament), anklets, niijpuras 
(foot ornaments), toe-rings, a noose, a goad, a bow, an arrow, a crystal footstool, a 
lion seat, a bedstead, a spoon, water for washing the face, camphor pills, joyous 
smiles, lustrations, a white umbrella, a yak-tail fan, a mirror, perfumes, flowers, in- 
censes, lamps, eatables, water for washing and for ablution, betel leaves, and prayers. 


37. The four types of food referred to are those that can be chewed (carvya), 
sucked (cusya), licked (lehya), and drunk (peya). 


38. In her chapter in a volume on Hinduism and ecology, Madhu Khanna sug- 
gests that these identifications between Durga and natural plants reveal that the roots 
of the Durga Pija lie in the village-based, agricultural communities of India, whose 
lives are intimately linked to the crop and seasonal cycles. The veneration of such 
plants as rice and barley, which form the central nutrients for an agriculturally based 
people, as well as of forest shrubs and fruit trees, spices and roots which are used in 
the daily diet, reveals an ecological sensibility among these peoples. The navapatrika 
rites reflect an orally transmitted set of cultural beliefs and values that were interwo- 
ven with the scriptural and Sastric tradition to constitute the Durga Pija. These natural 
vegetative personifications of the Devi also represent the fertile and fecund power of 
the earth, with which Durga is clearly identified (see Chapple and Tucker 2000). 


39. S. C. Mitra (1922:231) identifies the plant as Musa paradisica and Musa 
sapientum. 


40. Mitra (1922:231) identifies Jayanti as barley (Hordeum hexastichum). 


41. Mitra (1922:230) notes that scholars have conjectured that Sumbha and 
Nisumbha represent demons of drought. 
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42. In the Durgd SaptaSati 11.39-41, when the Devi is recounting her demon- 
destroying incarnations, she states, “And again, having descended to earth in a very 
dreadful form, I shall slay the demons called Vaipracitta. Devouring those great awful 
demons, my teeth will become red like pomegranate flowers. Then the deities in 
heaven, and people in the mortal world, always praising me, will call me Raktadantika.” 
The litany suggests a familiarity with the Durgd Saptasati, but identifies the demon 
whose blood reddens the Devi’s teeth as Raktabija. 


43. The Devi is identified with Indra’s consort Saci as well as Camunda. 


44. A vanamala is a long garland made of forest flowers, which stretches from 
the neck to the knees. 


45. In the Baro Bhaiya (Twelve Brothers) folk cult of Bengal, Vana-durga (Durga 
of the Forest) is worshipped as the mother of twelve demon (daitya) brothers, and a 
demoness sister, Rana-yaksini (Yaksini of the Battlefield) (See Chakravarti [1930] for 
details). One of the sons, Nisa-natha (Lord of the Night), after whom the cult is also 
named, is described as wielding the Sakti weapon. Many of the demon sons of Vana- 
durga (herself fierce) have fierce names and descriptions, such as Hari-pagala (Hari 
the Mad). However, there are three demon sons named Krsna-kumara (Dark Youth), 
Puspa-kumara (Flower Youth), and Riipa-kumara (Beautiful Youth), and a fourth 
named, Ripa-malin (the Beautiful). The meditative descriptions (dhydna) of these 
deities reveal that Ripa-kumara and Riipa-m4lin are handsome, without any negative 
characteristics. It is conceivable that Kartikeya’s presence (as Kumara, the son of 
Durga) in the clay image complex derived from such folk cult associations. Kartikeya 
is associated with the Sakti weapon. 

This cult clearly demonstrates Durga’s folk identification as the mother to 
several sons and a daughter who are not part of the orthodox pantheon. In fact, 
they are dangerous and destructive entities, clearly identified as yaksis or demons, 
but propitiated and venerated as “deities.” But it is difficult to ascertain if this is 
evidence of original forms of Durga worship, or if it illustrates the permeation of 
Sanskritic Durga worship into a folk cult. The current array of clay images (as 
well as those painted by folk artists on the cd/-citra) in the Durga Pija are derived 
primarily from the orthodox (i.e., purdnic) pantheon. Indeed the Bengali Durga 
Puja ritual, as constructed by Tantric brdhmana ritualists, utilizes an array of 
orthodox imagery broad enough to encompass the symbolic needs of devotees to 
a large assortment of regional goddess cults. Perhaps this is why certain votaries 
regard Sarasvati and Laksmi as Durga’s daughters and sisters to Ganesa and 
Kartikeya. 


46. Cohen (1991) offers an assortment of evidence in which Laksmi is paired 
with GaneSa as his sister, his Sakti, or more frequently, as his wife. In the Dasboddhi 
Ganesa temple in Mathura, for example, Ganesa as Mahaganapati, holds his Sakti, 
Mahalaksmi (regarded as GaneSa’s wife by the temple priest), upon his knee. During 
the Divali festival they may also be paired and worshipped together due to their joint 
association with the removal of misfortune. 


47. In his study of the South Indian cult of the goddess Draupadi, Hiltebeitel 
(1988) notes that she is identified as both the lion mount and the rider of the lion. 
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Although in that regional setting the lion is the vehicle of such village goddesses as 
Mariyamman, such folk beliefs evoke an equation between the Devi and her lion, both 
symbols of regal power. 


48. The verse derives from the Durgd SaptaSati 11.9. The epithet Tryambaka is 
ambiguous. It may refer to the triple form of the Devi as Mahalaksmi, Mahasarasvati, 
and Mahakali, or to the Devi as mother of the trinity, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. It may 
also be rendered as “O Three-eyed Goddess.” 


CHAPTER 4.5: MAHASTAMI 


1. Its name may derive from its symmetry, since it is regarded as auspicious 
(bhadra) from all (sarvato) sides (Biihnemann 1987:62). However, it is also deemed 
as a sort of generic or universal mandala, usable for all deities and ritual purposes, 
a capacity that provides another rationale for its name. 


2. The reference is to the Devi’s destruction of the demon generals Canda and 
Munda, in the battle with Sumbha and Nigumbha (see Durga SaptaSati 6.17-7.23). In 
the Durga Saptasati version it is Kali who destroys them and obtains the epithet, 
Camunda. The word ‘“‘canda” means fierce and its more common feminine form, 
“candi,” is associated with Durga. Here, the less-common feminine form “candda” is 
attributed to the fakti who destroyed Canda. 


3. The list possesses sixty-five names, although Visnumaya is repeated twice. 
This list seems more appropriate than the one found in the Purohita Darpana, 
which follows. The Purohita Darpana lists sixty-six yoginis, but Candika is listed 
three times and Katyayant twice. It includes some of the Saktis previously invoked 
in the petals, suggesting its unsuitability. The yoginis are: Brahmani, Candika(1), 
Raudri, Gauri, Indrani, Kaumari, Bhairavi, Durga, Narasimhi, Candika(2), Camunda, 
Sivaditi, Varahi, Kausiki, Mahesvari, Sankari, Jayanti, Sarvamangala, Kali, 
Karalini, Medha, Siva, Sakambhari, Bhima, Santa, Bhramari, Rudrani, Ambika, 
Syama, Dhatri, Katyayani(1), Svaha, Svadha, Pirna, Mahodari, Ghoraripa, 
Mahakali, Bhadrakali, Kapalini, Ksemankari, Ugracanda, Candogra, Candanayika, 
Canda, Candavati, Candi, Kalaratri (1), Mahamoha, Priyankari, Balavrddhikara, 
Balapramathini, Manonomani, Sarvabhitadamani, Uma, Tara, Mahanidra, Vijaya, 
Jaya, Sailaputri, Candika(3), Candaghanta, Kusmanda, Skandamata, Katyayani(2), 
Kalaratri (2), and Mahagauri. 


4. Pandit Chakravarty explained that here he is invoking not just the group of 
sixty-four, but the full collection of yoginis, said to number in the crores (i.e., ten 
millions) (Kofi). 


5. Notice the use of klim instead of frim for the Matrs related to forms of Visnu. 


6. In the not-too-distant past, warrior patrons had their special new weapons 
consecrated at this time. This rite thus evokes the myth, recounted in the Mahabharata 
(Virdta-parva 6), in which the Pandava princes conceal their weapons in a Sami tree, 
prior to going into hiding for the last year of their thirteen-year exile. Yudhisthira, the 
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eldest prince, prays to Durga (and Kali) to help them from being discovered (if found, 
they will have to repeat the terms of exile) and for success against their enemies. The 
Devi appears and grants his wishes. The weapons are later retrieved and used in the 
great war in which they are victorious. 


7. This refers to the myth of the creation of Devi, which is recounted in the 
Durga Saptasati 2.19, where Siva arms her with a trident produced from his own. 


8. There is a pun here. The weapon (and the Devi) is the fakti (power) of all 
the gods, especially Kartikeya, who traditionally wields the Sakti weapon. 


9, The staff is generally associated with Yama, Siva, and Kali. It is more 
commonly called the khatvanga. The club (gadda) is associated with Visnu. 


10. There are certain noteworthy differences between the ritual use of the 
sarvatobhadra mandala in the Durga Puja and the way it is employed in Smarta rituals, 
as described by Biihnemann (1987). Flowers are used to invoke and worship the deities 
in the Durga Ptija, while Smarta rites utilize areca nuts. While Durga is relegated to a 
peripheral place and Brahman is invoked into the center of the pericarp in Smarta 
mandala practice, here it is Candika as the Nine Durgas, who commands the central 
position, clearly indicating her preeminence and suggesting her identity with Absolute 
Reality. A number of other goddesses, such as the yoginis, are also invoked into the 
center, forging identifications between the host of subsidiary devis and the Great God- 
dess. The guardians of the field (ksetrapdla) are invoked into places generally held by 
the dikpdlas (guardians of the directions) in Smarta rituals. In Smarta rites, the weapons 
of the dikpdlas are worshipped outside the mandala, in the white circumference. In the 
Durga Puja, it is the Devi’s weapons that are worshipped, not in the mandala at all, but 
in her clay image, and the purohita completes these rites by worshipping the Devi as 
the Bearer of All Weapons (sarvayudhadharini). He then worships the Devi’s orna- 
ments in the clay image. By returning to the mandala after these rites, he illustrates a 
typical Tantric inversion of Smarta tradition in a number of ways. First, mandala and 
mirti are not worshipped in the same ritual according to orthodox convention. In this 
rite, that convention is explicitly broached as mandala and miirti are fused together. The 
purohita also worships the matrkds (Mothers), within the mandala, while in Smarta rites 
they are worshipped outside the mandala in the black circumference (with slight varia- 
tions in names and directional placements). The Batukas and Bhairavas, who are in- 
voked into the mandala during the Durga Puja, have no place in the Smarta sarvatobhadra 
mandala. Although the Bhairavas do figure in Smarta lingatobhadra mandala rites, they 
still occupy marginal positions in the white circumference outside the mandala. 


CHAPTER 4.6: SANDHI PUJA 


1. In the village of Lavapur, in Birbhum, Bengal, known for its community of 
magicians, the Durga Puja takes place at the local Devi temple. An area of the floor 
is sprinkled with vermilion and covered with a cloth. Only when the Devi’s footprint 
appears on the cloth does the Sandhi Puja commence (see www.bangalinet.com). 
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2. Prescriptions concerning blood offerings vary widely in the literature. The 
Kalika Purana lists the following animals as fit for sacrifice to Durga: birds, tortoises, 
crocodiles, fish, nine kinds of deer, buffalo, the gavaya (the Indian Gayal), bulls, 
goats, mongoose, boars, the rhinoceros, black antelope, the Sarabha (a mythic ani- 
mal), the lion, the tiger, a human being, and blood from one’s own body. If females 
of the species were offered, the sacrificer would go to hell. While Durga is only 
satisfied for one month by offerings of fish, a human sacrifice or blood from the 
worshipper’s own body satisfies her for a thousand years (Kane:5.165—167). 


3. This is different from the Sanskrit devandgari, or the Bengali script. 


4. Kinsley (1986:110) describes the legends of a sword belonging to the 
fourteenth-century Pandyan prince Kumara Kampana and a sacred sword of the Rajput 
kingdom of Mewar. As an interesting aside, the clay images in certain public Durga 
Ptijas were/are occasionally equipped not just with the assortment of conventional 
weapons, but with missiles and atom bombs (see Chaturvedi 1996:42). India’s actual 
acquisition of such weapons cannot but be placed in the context of the perceived 
beneficence of the Devi towards her devotees. 


5. Pandit Chakravarty’s translation. 

“O seeker after knowledge, in this world, fire is a thing of beauty. Just as learned 
persons perform yajnas with it, so shouldst thou do. Just as a learned person masters 
this beautiful place of sacrifice, so shouldst thou do. If thou wilt properly manage the 
place of yajna, fire will manifest itself as a thing worth seeing. Drink thou the waters 
purified by the yajna” (Chand 1965:358). 

“Agni was the victim. With him they sacrificed. He won this world in which 
Agni is. This shall become thy world. This shalt thou win. Drink these waters” 
(Griffith 1987 [1899]:231). 

“Agni was an animal; they sacrificed him, and he gained that world wherein 
Agni (ruleth): that shall be thy world, that thou shalt gain, drink thou this water!” 
(Eggeling 1978 [1882]:319). 


6. Generally, three levels of reality are referred to in Sakta metaphysics. These 
are para, pardpara, and apara. Apara is the nontranscendent, para is the transcen- 
dent, and pardpara is the connection between these two realms. Paramesthi is re- 
garded as the supreme or fourth level. 


7. Preston (1980:64-67) describes the autumnal rites of Durga/Candi worship 
in Cuttack, Orissa, which occur over sixteen days. The ritual climaxes on the last three 
days, on the first of which the Devi is worshipped as Sarasvati, then as Kali (where 
she is offered blood sacrifices), and finally as Candi. 


8. Personal communication (2000) 
9. Personal communication (2000). 


10. Evans-Pritchard (1974 [1956]) also notes the use of a cucumber as a sub- 
stitute for an ox sacrifice among the Nuer, a sub-Saharan people. Kondos (1986) cites 
the use of duck eggs as surrogates in offerings to Durga in Nepal. 
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11. Kondos (1986:185) notes an interesting variant on the drawing of this effigy. 
Among the Newar Buddhists of Nepal, who participate in the Navaratra/Dasain rites, 
a pumpkin is used as a surrogate offering. However, since the traditional enemies of 
the Newars are the Parbatya twice-born, the effigy on their sacrificial offering sports 
a topknot, symbolic of the twice-born. 


12. Personal communication (2000). 
13. Personal communication (2000). 
14. Interview, October 1991. 


15. Ostdr (1980:56) mentions that rice and lentils mixed together are substitutes 
for the animal sacrifice in the king’s Durga Pija in Vishnupur, Bengal. It is notewor- 
thy that this mixture, when cooked, constitutes kichiri, which is the central bhog 
offering in most locales (e.g., the Lahiri home, Durgostav Sammilini) that claim not 
to include blood sacrifice at all. 


16. The Kumari cult is referred to in manuscripts as early as the thirteenth 
century (Allen 1975). 


17. Personal communication (2000). 


CHAPTER 4.7: MAHANAVAMI 


1. The eight forms (astamirti) of Siva are: the five elements (earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether), the Sun, the Moon, and the purohita. 


2. Personal communication from the Lahiri family (2000). 
3. Personal communication from Sudarshan Chowdhury (2000). 


4. Personal communication from Pandit Chakravarty (2000). On the various 
modes of recitation of the Durgd SaptaSati as performed by pandits at the temple of 
Vidhyavasini, see Humes (1991). 


CHAPTER 4.8: ViJAYA DASAMI 


1. The Kalikad Purdnd 60:9-20, places both slayings on the ninth day of 
Navaratra. Among votaries who cited the Rama-Ravana myth cycle, one explained 
that as a result of Rama’s worship, the Devi first appeared to him as a young girl 
(kumari), and only after further worship, revealed her true form. On Saptami, she 
entered his bow; on Astami, the final battle occurred, and he slew Ravana during the 
Sandhi period. He finally retrieved Sita on Vijaya Dasami. 


2. Certain authors (e.g., Chaturvedi 1996:39) suggest that the duration of the 
Durga Pija symbolically reflects the formalized three-day menstrual period of women, 
which terminates on the fourth day with a purifying bath. The immersion ceremony 
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is interpreted as the postmenstrual bath of the Devi. Kumari (premenarche virgin girl) 
worship on the first three days also serves the purpose of inducing fertility in the 
young women and the creation. 


3. Kramrisch (1981:66) cites the Atharva Veda 11.7.1—3, 16 in which the resi- 
due of sacrificial offerings (ucchista) is said to contain cosmic creative force. 


4. See the dhyana mantra of Ucchista-matangini (e.g., Brhat Tantrasara, p. 
449), which states that the goddess should be offered leftovers (ucchista). 


5. Kinsley (1997:215). In villages in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, the 
Matangi, a virgin girl from an untouchable caste, plays an important role in goddess 
festivals by serving as a manifestation of the goddess. She is selected from a group 
of prepubescent, untouchable girls, initially on her capacity to be possessed by the 
goddess and later undergoes further tests and initiation (Brubaker 1978:267—268). 


6. The apardjitd creeper used to bind the navapatrikd will be worshipped later. 
Mitra (1925) mentions that the Bengali goddess Manasa, who presides over snakes 
and cholera, is also worshipped in the form of a siju or spurge-wart (Euphorbia 
neriifolia) tree. A branch of this tree is planted in the house on the tenth of Jyaistha 
(May/June) and worshipped by bradhmanas daily, and by Siidras on the fifth day of 
successive bright and dark fortnights. On Vijaya Dasami day in Aégvina both the 
navapatrika and this plant are immersed. 


7. These birds (Anas casarca) are known for their mournful cries, as they call 
from opposites sides of river banks for their mates. 


8. Interview, October 1991. 


9. Bana’s literary work, the Candisataka, dedicates a hundred verses in praise 
of the Devi’s foot, which presses down upon Mahisa, crushing him, and yet while so 
doing, compassionately saves him. The implication is that in being slain by the Devi, 
the demon is expiated of his evil and himself becomes worthy of veneration. 


10. Interview, October 1991. 


11. Interview, October 1991. The rite is also popularly known as sindir khelna 
(play). 


12. Ray (n.d.:137—8) speculates that the tradition of creating clay images and 
disposing of them after four days may have derived in response to Muslim intoler- 
ance. Ray notes that on the first day of the Bengali New Year in a village in the 
Burdwan district, a stone image of Durga Mahisamardini is brought out of water, 
worshipped, and immersed in water again after the rite. Stone images were routinely 
hidden in wells and other bodies of water to save them from desecration. 

Since the Durga Pija images are fabricated of unbaked clay, they rapidly dis- 
solve back into the silt of the Ganga. Within days after the immersion rites, entrepre- 
neurial young men dive to the river bottom to salvage the wood and straw “skeletons” 
of the images, which are then sold back to the image makers for their materials. 


13. See Anderson (1993), for a study of ancient Indian spring festivals as de- 
scribed in Sanskrit sources. 
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14. Gifts of new clothes to as many people as one can is a traditional part of 
Durga Puja. These gifts are normally given before the pijd begins, so that worship- 
pers may wear the clothes during the festival days. 


15. Interview, October 1991. 


CHAPTER 5: THE NATURE OF PUJA 


1. Interview with Sitala Prasad Chaubey (1990). 
2. See, for instance, Fuller (1992:56), following Gonda (1970:186). 


3. On the nature of the purohita’s actions, Hudson (1999:80) comments, “He 
has turned her symbolic form (mérti) into her icon (archa). In Hindu terms, an icon 
is a descent (avatdra) of the Goddess into a body, one version of the familiar idea of 
a god’s avatar or incarnation. But her descent requires priestly rites and her presence 
requires carefully prescribed behavior on the part of those who serve her as priests and 
those who visit her as worshipers.” 


4. Translation by Gussner (1973:202—204) quoted in Biihnemann (1988:92). 


5. In reference to darsana, Dehejia (1999) comments, “Such seeing does not 
merely mean using one’s eyes, but is a dynamic act of awareness; it is this type of 
‘seeing’ that lies behind the choice of the word ‘seer’ to designate a holy prophet or 
sage.” 


6. See Logan (1980:123), who regards piijd as a process “embodying the diety 
and disembodying man.” 


7. Personal conversation, 1990. 


CHAPTER 6: THE NATURE OF THE GREAT GODDESS 


1. A pseudonym. Interview (1990). 


2. Om bhirasi bhimirasi aditirasi visvadhaya visvasya bhuvanasya dhartri 
prthivi yaccha prthivim drnha prthivim man himsi. 


3. See, for example, Marshall (1931), plate nos. 12, 17, and 18. 


4. As early as the Rg-veda 10.146, a forest goddess, Aranyani, resembles the 
yaksis of Indian tradition. 


5. Singh and Nath (1999:53) see the lion’s association with passion for food, 
as symbolic of lust, and greed for all forms of enjoyment. Durga’s presence atop the 
lion teaches the need for control of such base animal instincts in human beings. They 
also identify the lion with “the golden rayed sun, the lord of the Day, whose appear- 
ance kills the God of the night.” In contrast, Chaudhuri (1984:34) identifies Mahisa 
with the sun or fire. 
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6. See for example the Siva-Purana, Rudra-samhita 4.2.9—70 for a discussion 
on Parvati’s relationship with Kartikeya, and 4.13—-18, which discusses her relation- 
ship with Ganesa. 


7. On the mythology of Ganesa, see Courtright (1985a). 


8. See, for instance, Brooks (1990), who explores the triadic symbolism in Sri 
Vidya Tantrism. 


9. Kurtz (1992) speculates that it is the joint family system in Indian society 
that facilitates such a conception. Children are raised not solely by their biological 
mother, but may be attended to by aunts, cousins, and a host of other female relations, 
all of whom are regarded as “mothers” (i.e., nurturers, protectors) of a sort. Since they 
are thus accustomed to a system of multiple earthly mothers, the belief in numerous 
divine mothers is not unusual. When asked about the relationship between any two 
goddesses, or between a particular goddess and the Great Goddess, it is quite common 
for votaries to respond with the phrase, “ek hi hai” (They’re one and the same!). In 
the formulation of the sarvatobhadra mandala, however, the Devi is venerated not 
only as all goddesses, but as all deities. 


10. Ray (n.d.:139) interprets the sarvatobhadra mandala’ s eight-petalled lotus 
as “symbolising the female genital organ.” 


11. See Eck (1982b, 1981b), for a discussion of the salvific powers of flowing 
waters and the Ganga in particular. 


12. Cynthia Humes, in a personal communication (1996) with C. Mackenzie 
Brown offered that the Goddess herself is often represented by a flame, for instance 
during the homa rite, as well as during ritual recitation (pdtha) of the Durga SaptaSati 
(see C. M. Brown 1998:306). 


13. Om vagisvarim rtusnatam nilendi vara locanaml 
vdgisvarena samyuktam krida bhava. 


14. For more information on Vac, see Padoux (1990). In Rg Veda 10.125, Vac 
describes herself saying, “My yoni is within the waters, in the ocean.” (Quoted in 
Pintchman 1994:38). This and numerous other connections between the waters and 
her creative capacities mesh well with her subsequent identification with the river 
goddess, Sarasvati. The waters are placed in a maternal role in such verses as Rg Veda 
1.95-4—-5, 1.143.1, 2.35.2-13, 7.9.3, 10.8.5, 1.22.6, and 6.50.13, which imply that 
Agni/Savitr is the “son of the waters.” 


15. “That goddess who is the color of fire, who blazes forth with her tapas, who 
is the wife (or daughter) of Virocana (Agni), who delights in granting the fruits of one’s 
actions, that goddess Durga I seek as my refuge. Hail to you who know how to cross 
safely, you will make us cross (sutarasi tarase namah)” (cited in Divakaran 1984:272). 


16. A good introduction to the use of sound and litany in Hindu worship tradi- 
tions is found in Coward and Goa (1991). A more advanced study of sound in the 
Hindu tradition is found in Beck (1993). Akasa may also be associated with the heart/ 
mind, manas. There are numerous such associations with manas discernable in the 
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Durga Puja. Most notably, the Devi is repeatedly first “embodied” as a mental image 
through the creative meditative visualizations of the purohita and then rendered a 
mental devotional worship (mdnasa upacara). 


17. In the Devi Kavaca, an appendage of the Durgd Saptasati, the Goddess is 
praised as Candraghanta (Bell of the Moon) or Citraghanta (Wonderful Bell). The 
Devi is well known under this name in Banaras and is worshipped by tens of thou- 
sands in the annual pilgrimage to the temples of the Nine Durgas. 


18. In his examination of the term vidyd, as a mantric formulation, Kinsley 
(1997:59) notes, “[it] is also significant that the goddess—who is the mantra—appears 
or exists only when the mantra is invoked. She remains in latent form until a particular 
adept invokes her through the mantra that is her animating essence. It is in this sense, 
perhaps, that the emphasis upon the adept and the goddess being one may be under- 
stood in the tantric context. One cannot exist without the other.” 


19. This is the well-known cluster of Nine Durgas named in the Devi Kavaca 
(The Armour of the Goddess), a hymn that forms one of the appendages (a7iga) of the 
Durga Saptasati. 


20. As the Kalikd Purdna 69.106—107 states, “Flowers delight the gods. The 
gods reside in flowers. . . . The supreme light manifests in flowers and is delighted 
by flowers.” (See C. M. Brown 1998: 300-310). 


21. I have noted earlier that in the male rite of cutting and eating the kumru 
squash/pumpkin, as well as in the rice and lentil bhog offering, homes such as the 
Lahiris may well be engaging in a surrogate sacrificial offering, without consciously 
knowing it. 


22. Interview, March 1991. Samanta (1994) forwards the argument that the 
sacrifice represents the votaries’ own self, whose baser qualities are progressively 
consumed and digested by the Devi with each sacrificial offering. In this manner, the 
devotee becomes liberated from the material bonds (pasa) that bind the “self-animal” 
(pasu), by degrees, until final union with the Devi is achieved. 


23. Personal communication, 2000. Her comments resonate with Ostér’s obser- 
vations that “the meaning of sacrifice is the casting away of one’s sins and faults. By 
sacrificing their sins, making them into demonic beings through mantras, men not 
only please the gods but recognize what is divine in themselves” (1980:57). 


24. Two of the Lahiri grandchildren commenting in tandem said, “I think if all 
this blood and killing wasn’t there, Durga Pija would be nicer. The tiger is okay. It’s 
kind of gory. I like the lion. This buffalo being killed is bad” (Interview, October 
1991). 


25. Payne (1997 [1933]:10). 


26. Although one might suggest that the sacrifice of one’s offspring (‘the 
fruit of one’s loins”) is a higher offering, the thrust of the interpretation is unal- 
tered. Whether it be devotee or child, the human sacrifice of self or loved one is 
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perceived as sublime. Shulman (1993) discusses Hindu myths of sacrifice of one’s 
own child. 


27. A study of ancient iconographic representations of head-offerings to the 
Goddess, such as the striking depictions in the Pallava sculptures at Mahabalipuram, 
is found in Vogel (1930-32), who concludes that the motif of self-sacrifice was well 
known. He also cites Lal (1927:144) who refers to sects who cut off their heads and 
tongues in a pavilion specially constructed for the purpose. Kinsley (1997:151—152) 
explores some of the literary accounts of head offerings in such works as the 
Kalingattuparani (eleventh century, Tamil) and the Silappadikaram. 

The Durga Puja of the Raikanth family of Jalpaiguri, in Bengal, is reputed to have 
performed human sacrifices to the Devi in antiquity. Currently, a human doll made of 
flour is sacrificed before their fifteen-foot high image (see www.bangalinet.com). 


28. Kinsley (1997:30-35) discusses the Mahavidyas as forms of Durga, who 
on occasion is herself included in the group. (See also, S. C. Banerji 1986:30). 
There is a visual resonance between the image array in the Durga Pija and the 
representations of the goddess Chinnamasta. Like Chinnamasta, Durga is flanked by 
two female attendants, Laksmi and Sarasvati. While Chinnamasta is atop a copulat- 
ing couple, Durga is placed atop the bloody, decapitated form of Mahisa, himself 
a symbol of lust. The Goddess and certain attendants are offered the blood of the 
sacrifice, just as Chinnamasta and her attendants drink of the blood from her own 
severed head. Votaries later consume the blood sacrifice as prasdda and are nour- 
ished by it. It reiterates themes of the Devi nourishing the world with material from 
her own body. 


29. Kinsley (1986:114) discusses the Bengali songs of welcome and farewell to 
the Goddess who is identified with the daughter who returns home for the Durga Puja. 


30. Personal correspondence (2000). 
31. Interview (1991). 


32. See Frederick M. Smith’s (1991:17-45) “Indra’s Curse, Varuna’s Noose, 
and the Suppression of the Woman in the Vedic Srauta Ritual,” for a discussion of 
the mythological basis of this attitude to menstruation. 


33. Personal communication (2000). 


CHAPTER 7: FUNCTIONS OF THE DurRGA PUJA 


1. In support of the cosmic symbolism, Ray (n.d.:138) comments, “the com- 
plete iconography ...—comprising the ten-armed goddess and her children along 
with the accessory figures, standing close to each other and in repose, held in tight 
composition by a cdlcitra painted with the scenes of the Devi’s exploits where Siva 
happens to be the central deity, and a pirna kumbha placed just in front on the 
ground—seems to demonstrate the entire universe held in one place.” 
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2. For example, “...at the subjective level, Mahisasur stands for ignorance 
and stubborn egoism. Its subjugation and conquest are possible only when the Sadhaka 
(spiritual aspirant) pools all his energies together and fights it with tenacious will” 
(Singh and Nath 1999:42). The same authors also cite K. Narayan Iyer, who in his The 
Permanent History of Bharatvarsha notes that the Devi’s slaying of Mahisa “merely 
represent[s] the conquest of ignorance and discordant variety by wisdom and unity” 
(1999:42). 


3. Interview, March 1991. 
4. See Berkson (1995) who develops the theme of Mahisa as “hero.” 
5. Interview, October 1991. 


6. The pandal at Muhammad Ali Park in Calcutta in 1997 had Durga slaying 
images of corrupt politicians who were the “demons” (see www.allindia.com). 


7. The festival has been compared to the Vedic rdjasiiya in its themes of 
reintegration. The festival of the Goddess, worshipped under her regional epithet, 
Pampa, served as the occasion for officials to pay tribute to the king. “All the tributary 
chiefs and provincial governors, revenue collectors, foreign ambassadors, eminent 
merchants and bankers of the capital—in brief, everyone of any importance—were to 
attend the durbars on that occasion” (Gupta and Gombrich 1986:133). 


8. Dehejia (1999:24). The Durga Pija occurs during the same time as the 
celebrated Ram Lilas in Banaras. Those month-long ritualized dramatizations of Rama’s 
adventures contribute to the martial atmosphere of the period. Since the mythology of 
Rama’s battle with Ravana intersects with Durga’s worship, the mood of the two 
festivals reinforce each other. Vijaya Dasami is often regareded by votaries as the day 
on which Rama slew Ravana, and Durga slew Mahisa. For more on the Ram Lila 
celebrations, see Lutgendorf (1989 and 1991). 


9. The king of Banaras is a major patron of the Ram Lila celebrations at 
Ramnagar, which overlap the autumn Navaratra. He holds his own worship rites to the 
Devi during Navaratra and includes a visit to the Durga Kund and other important 
Devi temples in the city during the festival. Both festivals are thought to end on the 
tenth day, when large effigies of Ravana are shot with flaming arrows and burned. 
Similarly, in Nepal, the only extant Hindu kingdom, the king’s celebration centers on 
Durga Taleju, his tutelary deity. 


10. Biardeau (1984:6) notes that in Jaipur, Rajasthan, a story circulates that 
Rama’s weapons rusted during the rainy season. A special rite, which involves the 
worship of a Sami tree, is celebrated after the cleaning of rusty weapons, purifying 
them and restoring their fire. This rite restored to Rama’s weapons the fire that the 
monsoon waters had taken away. She suggests that the Samipijd is a samskara (rite 
of passage) for weapons. 


11. Biardeau (1984:7) notes that the Candravamsi kings of Rajasthan conduct 
their weapon piijd on the eighth day of Navaratra. This is also the case in Mysore, 
where kings would consecrate their own weapons and those of their warriors at the 
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altar of the Goddess. On the morning of the tenth day (Dasara), the king, mounted on 
an elephant, would then head a grand procession of the court and the army, and the 
consecrated arms would be displayed (Gupta and Gombrich 1986:133). 


12. For a translation of this hymn, known as the Durgd Stava, see Coburn 
(1984:267-271). 


13. A translation of that hymn, known as the Durga Stotra is found in Coburn 
(1984:272-275). Both the Durga Stava and the Durgd Stotra are obvious interpola- 
tions in the Mahabharata, since the Devi’s role in the epic appears minimal. However, 
Biardeau (1984) argues that through the female characters of the narrative, such as 
Draupadi, the Goddess’s presence is constantly implicit. Hiltebeitel’s studies (1991, 
1988) of the Draupadi cult in South India amply substantiate this observation. 


14. “Until the middle of this century, Durga Pija is not even mentioned as a 
festival or mela worthy of note among the thirty plus melas of Banaras” (Kumar 
1988:218). 


15. Conversations with image makers. See also Kumar (1988:219). In 1991 the 
city of Banaras had placed a cap of two hundred permits for public Durga Pijas, 
although I was aware of at least two that were operating without permits. 


16. I have heard this in casual conversation with numerous devotees, but it is 
also mentioned in Chaudhuri (1984). Stein (1980) notes the central place of the capital 
city of Vijayanagara in the total moral order of the empire of the kings of that South 
Indian dynasty. The city “never stands for anything specific; it is never less than the 
whole world, and its parts are the parts of the world” (Stein 1980:391, quoting Hocart 
1970:250). Quite importantly, the city of Vijayanagara and its establishment was 
persistently linked to the Goddess Durga, as Bhuvanesvari (Mistress of the World). 
The city may well have derived its name, “The City of Victory,” from the Goddess 
herself (as Victory [vijayd]), since the preceptor of the city’s founders was Vidyaranya 
or Madhvacharya, renowned for his worship of the Devi. 


17. In 1903 Sarala Devi, Rabindranath Tagore’s niece, who had organized a 
group of young Bengali men willing to be martyred for the cause of Indian indepen- 
dence, instituted an annual festival of heroes on the second day (i.e., Astami) of the 
Durga Puja. On the third such celebration, there was a dramatic performance of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s Anandamath (Monastery of Bliss), an anti-British novel 
that contains Bande Mdtaram (see Ghose 1940). This event launched the song and its 
title into use as the nationalists’ call to duty, inspiring both Gandhian pacifists and 
more militant revolutionaries. See McKean (1996) for details and a discussion of how 
these events are woven into the development of the cult of the goddess Bharat Mata 
(Mother India). 

Also see Paola Bacchetta’s (1993) case study of Kamalabehn, a member of the 
militant Hindu nationalist organization, the Rashtra Sevika Samiti, which is the women’s 
wing of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). Bacchetta discusses both the Sangh 
and the Samiti’s use of the goddess Bharat Mata as a symbol of the territory of the 
Hindu nation. The Sangh has “historically attempted to curb powerful symbolic femi- 
ninity by depicting Bharatmata as benevolent and violated by the enemies of the 
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Hindu nation” (1993:41). In contrast, the Samiti accentuates the powerful traits of the 
goddess, referring to her as Durga, and linking her character to the Devi of the Durga 
Saptasati. 

In addition, the Samiti has created a goddess named Ashta Bhuja (Eight Armed), 
whose icon is installed at Wardha, their earliest headquarters. Ashta Bhuja is referred 
to as a combination of Mahakali, Mahdasarasvati, and Mahalaksmi. She wields a lotus, 
the Bhagavad Gitd, a bell, fire, a mala, a sword, and a saffron flag, symbol of the 
Hindu nation, in seven of her eight hands. The eighth is in a gesture of blessing. The 
Samiti’s literature explicitly identifies her with Durga in her enemy-destroying per- 
sona. Ashta Bhuja is worshipped in the home as the personal diety of many members 
of the Samiti (see Bacchetta 1993). Thus, not only is the Devi a symbol of the nation, 
or of Hinduism, but, in Geertz’s (1965) terminology, as a model of the powerful 
divine feminine, she serves as a model for the actual empowerment of individual 
women, such as Kamalabehn. 


18. Aurobindo Ghose’s translation (Bandyopadhyay 1987:63—64). 
19. Http://www.lib.uchicago.edu/e/su/southasial/Rachel.1 html. Page 5. 
20. Interview, October 1991. 


21. Translation from Pratap Chandra Roy’s The Mahabharata of Krishna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa (n.d.:Vol. VII). The six types are the fortresses formed by a desert 
(marudur gam), by water (jaladurgam), by earth (prthvidurgam), by a forest (vanadurgam), 
by a mountain (parvatadurgam), and by human beings (manusyadurgam). See 
Mahabharata, Santi Parva, Chapter 56.35. Quoted in Mani 1975:254. 


22. In this interpretation I am not advocating a Durkheimian reductionism, which 
would imply that the force and majesty felt by Hindu society in the Durga Paja 
gatherings is the entire substance of their conception of the divine that is Durga. I 
have already shown how Durga is conceptualized in complex ways such as through 
a sophisticated metaphysics that includes a “science” of nature with numerous variant 
forms. Durkheim’s analysis does not adequately account for the existence of varia- 
tions in the construction of religious symbols. Nevertheless, the felt force of the 
collective consciousness to which Durkheim alludes in his seminal work, The Elemen- 
tary Forms of Religious Life, does, in my opinion, play a role in shaping the concep- 
tual image of Durga and in devotees’ experience of her. See Durkheim (1965[1915]). 


23. Personal communication, 2000. 


24. The drop in status with the onset of menstruation is most poignant in the case 
of Nepal’s Kumaris, who cease to be worshipped as living goddesses. See Allen (1975). 


25. Certain elements in this feature of the Durga Puja synchronize with Lincoln’s 
(1991) analysis of women’s initiation rituals. Unlike typical male rites of passage, the 
female is isolated yet kept in close proximity to her family. The process of her 
transformation is less akin to the victorious survival of an ordeal, as in male initia- 
tions, but more like a butterfly’s emergence from a chrysalis. The girl undergoes a 
metamorphosis from a cocooned state into a glorious, but culturally normative image 
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of womanhood. Through the course of the Durga Puja, one might thus argue that the 
premenarche virgin girl, the wife and mother, and the postmenopausal initiated woman 
are affirmed as the butterflies, while the unmarried postmenarche woman and pre- 
menopausal widow are affirmed as cocooned states. 


26. The following description and comments derive from an interview (1991) 
with the wife of bradhmana Sanskrit teacher Vagish Shastri and his married daughter. 


27. This is a type of vowed ascetic observances (vrata) commonly practiced by 
Hindu women to enhance their personal power (Sakti). This power is routinely under- 
stood as being transferred to others (e.g., husbands, sons) for their well-being (see 
McGee 1989, and Pearson 1996). Pearson points out that vratas are not performed 
exclusively for the well-being of others, but may satisfy women’s own needs and 
desires. Vratas are also used to enhance a woman’s feminine potential (saubhagya), 
which is conventionally realized in her being a desirable and fertile wife. 


28. On the analysis of such classic polar structures, see Lévi-Strauss (1955 and 
1963). 


29. On the dangerous power of sexually fertile women, see Wadley (1975), 
O’Flaherty (1980), and Shulman (1980). 


30. S. Wadley (Jacobson and Wadley 1986:125), cites the Manusmrti’s injunc- 
tion that daughters be under the protection of their fathers, wives their husbands, and 
widows their sons, emphasizing the long-held tradition that men must control the 
energy of women. 


31. Yalman (1967) forwards evidence on the importance of maintaining rigid 
control over women’s sexuality and reproductive powers in order to avoid the con- 
tamination of the lineage through the entry of low-status blood. Sax (1991:138) and 
Beck (1981:124—125) offer examples from anthropological studies in North and South 
India, respectively, of the symbolic equation drawn between the demon’s advances on 
the Devi and the suit of a high-caste woman by a lower caste male. Kondos (1986) 
emphasizes that kinsmen (father, brothers, or close male relatives) are also unsuitable 
suitors. 


32. Mrs. Lahiri’s stories, conveyed by her granddaughter. October (1991). 
33. Interview, October 1991. 


34. Attitudes about women find a symbolic parallel in goddesses who are dan- 
gerous and wild when single, and auspicious when controlled and married. See, for 
instance, Jacobson and Wadley (1986), Leslie (1991a), Shulman (1980), and Harman 
(1989). 


35. The hazard posed by the perceived threat (from the male perspective) of the 
sexual power of widows is evidenced in one of Banaras’s many popular sayings. 
“Widows, bulls, stairs, and samnydsins: if you can save yourself from these, for you 
awaits the liberation of Kashi.” Each of these, which is found in abundance in the city, 
poses its own unique dangers to the unwary seeker of moksa. 
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36. A wide variety of sociocultural processes in flux in modern India are exam- 
ined in Singer (1972). Since the gathering of women during the Durga Puja is an 
important venue for the transmission of cultural values by women to other women, the 
rite holds enormous potential for the dissemination of changing values among Hindu 
women. 


37. Berreman (1993) discusses how aspects of the process of Sanskritization 
function to perpetuate female oppression in India. The Durga Pija, an example of 
Sanskritization in operation, could be seen to concur with his analysis. The personas 
of the Devi, as she was envisioned and worshipped in a plethora of rites belonging 
to the “little traditions” of India, have progressively been amalgamated and shaped 
into a more unified vision of the Goddess in the Durga Puja. This vision complies 
with upper-class brdhmana notions of feminine divinity and womanhood, and thus 
pressures women of all classes who participate in the Durga Pija, to conform to these 
ideals. While there appeared to be less resistance to these bradhmana values expressed 
by the married daughters in the Lahiri family, who are themselves upper-class 
brahmanas, the comments of the young unmarried kayastha woman, Pallavi Basu, 
cited above, revealed an unequivocal recognition of the oppressive dimensions of the 
Durga Ptja’s “great tradition” values on both her and her friends. However, as the 
Durga Pija undergoes modernization and greater democratization, with the rise of 
community celebrations, many such domestic social dimensions are vanishing. Differ- 
ent dynamics have emerged. In community Durga Puyas, it is still young men who are 
primarily members of the organizing clubs, and the presence of women is negligible. 
It is worth noting, incidentally, that the Durga Puja does not only reveal Sanskritization 
at work, but “Prakritization” as well, in its community manifestations. Prakritization 
is exactly the inverse of Sanskritization. It is the process in which the masses, who 
are composed primarily from the non-brahmanic classes, and who are purveyors of 
the vernacular languages and popular traditions, adopt Sanskritic texts and traditions 
and progressively adapt these to suit broader audiences. 


38. See, for instance, Radcliffe-Brown (1952:139), Turner (1967:19), Geertz 
(1973a, 1973b), Ortner (1978), Staal (1989), Bell (1992), Bloch (1992), Humphrey 
and Laidlaw (1994), and Rappaport (1999). Such theorizing on ritual often reveals as 
much about the intellectual orientations of the proponents as it does about this form 
of human activity. 


39. Humphrey and Laidlaw (1994) offer an entire monograph towards a theory 
of ritual (in general) based on Jain piijd. Brooks (1992), invoking Durkheim’s prin- 
ciple that “generalization cannot come from the study of things-in-general and re- 
quires at least one thoroughly considered example,” also serves as inspiration. He 
dedicates half a monograph towards a theory of Tantric ritual based on a close study 
of Srividyd rites, particularly the Sricakra piijd. 


40. This emphasis on action runs somewhat contrary to theories that give pri- 
macy to the communicative function of ritual (e.g. Douglas [1973], Leach [1976], 
Geertz [1973a]). It is aligned with such theoreticians as Staal (1989), although only 
to a degree, Bell (1992), and Humphrey and Laidlaw (1994). Gerholm (1988), too, 
designates ritual as “formal, rigidly prescribed action.” I do not deny ritual’s capacity 
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to communicate, but these messages are not precisely embedded within the compo- 
nent ritual acts and are not unequivocally received by participants. Furthermore, if the 
piija was performed by a purohita alone, by himself, its communicative nature would 
have to be interpreted (perhaps more tenuously) as self-referential or directed towards 
a greater power, while the nature of the rite as action is unchanged. 


41. There undoubtedly are multifarious unconscious values and motives at the 
basis of the decision to perform the pijd, but this is quite likely true for any and all 
conscious decisions. 


42. Fernandez (1977) has suggested the notion of metaphor rather than symbol. 
Metaphor is ambiguous and permits a range of interpretations for the symbols in- 
volved in ritual. 


43. Tambiah (1985), for instance, terms particular forms of language or action 
as illocutionary or performative, for they do not merely communicate intent, but 
actually enact the intention. The performative nature of ritual, as action that both 
shapes and manipulates conceptions of reality, is currently at the heart of most theo- 
ries of ritual. 


44. Rappaport (1975:42) articulates the intimate relationship between liturgical 
words and acts, thus: “By drawing himself into a posture to which canonical words 
give symbolic value the performer incarnates a symbol. He gives substance to the 
symbol as that symbol gives him form.” 


45. I am including here the large assortment of distinctions offered by semiotic 
theorists such as Pierce (1960), Leach (1976), and Rappaport (1999). These encom- 
pass such terms as “sign,” “symbol,” “index,” “icon,” and “signal,” and the relation- 
ships they assert (e.g., metaphoric, metonymic). 


46. Social functionalist analyses, developing upon the ideas of Durkheim (1965 
[1915]), Radcliffe-Brown (1952), and Malinowski (1974 [1925]) demonstrate that 
rituals are mechanisms that play a vital part in regulating the intrinsic and desired 
structures within a social group. Gluckman (1962), for instance, proposes that ritual 
provides a cathartic venue through which tensions, which are rampant in any social 
group, may be ameliorated. This might be accomplished by a temporary inversion of 
a normative (and perhaps protested) social structure, providing a contained release of 
rebellious feelings, combined with a reinforcement of that very structure when the rite 
terminates. In the case of the Durga Pija, Gluckman’s approach would suggest that 
the elevation of women to the status of divinity and their veneration during the festival 
are atypical and quite the inverse of common attitudes towards women in Hinduism. 
The temporary shift in status acts as a safety valve to release women’s pent up 
dissatisfaction with their position in the generally oppressive social structure. 


47. Bourdieu’s (1977) notion of structuring practices (i.e., ritual) being derived 
from structured and determined attitudes is applicable. Bell (1992, 1997), too, has 
proposed and developed in far greater detail an approach to ritual as practice. Rather 
than seeing ritual as “the vehicle for the expression of authority, practice theorists tend 
to explore how ritual is a vehicle for the construction of relationships of authority and 
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submission” (1997:82). Diverse social groups (e.g., priests, wealthy classes, artisans, 
merchants) have differing, yet vested interests in the annual performance of the Durga 
Puja. Their dispositions towards the ritual are structured by values that are held, often 
subconsciously, and that manifest in practices (i.e., the Durga Pija) that transmit and 
reinforce similarly structured attitudes. The Durga Pija serves as a vehicle through 
which their social position (e.g., indispensable, powerful, invaluable) is actually estab- 
lished, or their needs (e.g., monetary) served. Recognition of the rite’s capacity to fulfil 
these functions buttresses social disposition towards its purposeful future performance. 


48. Interview, October 1991. 


49. Chaturvedi (1996:29-30) adds that the rite was performed by Rama especailly 
for the destruction of Ravana, whose head, when decapitated, instantly grew back due 
to a special boon granted to him. In his version, a thousand flowers were offered. In 
other versions, the number is one thousand and eight. Biardeau (1982:6) also dis- 
cussed the myth, indicating that “Durga grants [Rama] the favour of killing Ravana 
precisely on the day of Durgastami.. .” 


50. He does so because he is known as the “lotus-eyed one.” 


51. Pallavi was, in effect, evaluting the purohita’s performance. See Grimes 
(1990) for a discussion of “ritual criticism,” and the scholar’s place in evaluating, with 
ritualists, the quality and success of a ritual performance. 


52. Iam not implying that this “meaning” is singular, or even that some shared 
“meaning” is obtained by every participant. Neither am I suggesting that every par- 
ticipant actually experiences powerful emotional responses. Evans-Pritchard’s 
(1974[1956]:207—208) astute observations of Nuer sacrificial ritual, where there is no 
discernable collective emotional state, for some people do not even pay attention to 
the rite, is applicable to the Durga Puja. “What is important in sacrifice is not how 
people feel, or even how they behaved,” he stated. “What is important is that the 
essential acts of sacrifice be carried out.” However, I contend that ritual carries the 
intention of eliciting profound sentiments in its participants, even though there is no 
guarantee that it will be successful. Such lack of success, however, does not negate 
the efficacy of the rite. 


53. Interview, October 1991. 
54. Interview, November 1990. 


55. Interview, September 1990. Turner (1977, etc.), has aptly noted that ritual 
is often invoked when there is a threat to human community during times of social 
conflict. It is put into play to rejuvenate community and in response to threats to 
community. The revival of the autumn Durga Puja celebrations in Bengal supports his 
observation. They emerged with the rise of a socially and economically burgeoning 
Hindu society in need of consolidation in the wake of Mughal rule. 


56. One might here see confirmation of Girard’s proposal that ritual is funda- 
mentally a projection of a culture’s feelings of desire and violence. In the figure of 
the buffalo demon Mahisa, whose bloody demise is graphically depicted in the central 
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clay image, and who is often regarded as symbolically slain in the blood sacrifice, one 
may intuit what Girard (1986) denotes as the scapegoat. Social solidarity arises through 
characterizing an entity as an “other” (e.g., the demon), whose subsequent sacrifice, 
a central feature of ritual, becomes an outlet (i.e., a scapegoat) for a culture’s re- 
pressed feelings of violence. In the 2001 Durga Puja celebrations, held after the 
destruction of the twin towers of World Trade Center (WTC) in New York on Septem- 
ber 11, anti-Islamic sentiments felt by many Hindus found expression. Some pandals, 
as the backdrop to the Devi’s destruction of Mahisa, depicted with multicolored electric 
bulbs the terrorist attacks and the ensuing war in Afghanistan, complete with airplanes 
flying towards the WTC towers, or with U.S. president George W. Bush, and Saudi- 
born terrorist, Usama Bin Laden, crossing swords. Calcutta police had to intervene to 
stop certain piijd groups from replacing the buffalo demon’s head with that of Usama 
Bin Laden, for fear of repercussions against the Hindu community from his Muslim 
supporters. (See http://news.bbc.co.uk/hi/english/world/south asia/newsid 1617000/ 
1617885.stm). Although Girard’s thesis may be regarded as reductive, since the Durga 
Puja exhibits a wider array of feelings by participants than projected violence (or de- 
sire), it confirms the presence of powerful emotional states evoked by the rite. 


57. Ostor notes that Sandhi is the moment of the Goddess’s appearance. Fa- 
vored devotees are believed to see the Devi taking form in the image, “the image 
beginning to move, nodding her head, and giving blessings” (1980:83). In certain 
places, he mentions, the Goddess is said to leave her footprints in a plate of vermillion 
dust at this time. 


58. Erndl (1997), for instance, provides a case study of female empowerment 
through possession by the Goddess, whose grace and healing powers flow through the 
Rajput leader Tara Devi. Navaratra (if not the Durga Puja) is typically an important 
period for such empowerments. 

It is certain that the Durga Pija has played a very important role in the shaping 
of Bengali female ecstatics and saints, such as Anandamayi Ma. Hallstrom (1999:28) 
recounts an episode that occurred during the Durga Ptja celebrations, when 
Anandamayi Ma was a child. Nirmala, as she was then known, fell into a trance and 
began to recite certain mantras during the piijd, which was held at her maternal 
uncle’s home. Later, during the Kumari Piya, her uncle, recognizing her supernatu- 
ral behavior, served the blessed food to her first. Anandamayi Ma has subsequently 
come to be worshipped by some of her devotees, not merely as a saint, or even an 
avatara (descent/incarnation), but as an avatdrin. This designation, as developed by 
her renowned scholar-devotee, Gopinath Kaviraj, refers to Godhead itself. While 
avatdras are divine emanations which may be forgetful of their divinity, avatdrins 
are the source of avatdras and possess an uninterrupted consciousness of their 
nature (see Hallstrom 1999:171-178). Such perceptions by devotees equate 
Anandamayi Ma with the Divine Feminine in an identity that even transcends Durga 
(who is regarded as a saguna form of the Goddess). Nevertheless, the effect of (or 
response to) the Durga Puja on the young Nirmala, is evident. Incidentally, the 
Anandamayi Ma Ashram in Banaras is perhaps the only location in the city where 
an autumn-styled Durga Pija, complete with the clay image complex, is also 
celebrated during the spring Navaratra. 
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59. Interview, October 1991. 
60. Interview, October 1991. 


61. I am aligned with Lévi-Strauss (1963), who asserted that people impose 
order (typically bipolar, structural categories) onto what is otherwise chaotic human 
experience. 

Fernandez (1977) points out that ritual shares a commonality of symbolic action, 
which can simultaneously be open to an array of meanings. The common actions 
forge unity, while leaving individuals open to a diversity of cultural meanings, and it 
is this capacity that enables social solidarity. 


62. Campbell (1972), too, proposes that one of ritual’s important functions is to 
produce a profound sense of awe and reverence in participants. The implication is that 
ritual is potentially capable of inducing an encounter with what Otto (1929) labelled 
the mysterium tremendum, the awesome and fascinating mystery that is the basis of 
all religious experience. 

Many of the apparent shortcomings in Geertz’s approach to ritual, raised by 
Asad (1983), such as the role of authority and history in the fabrication of symbolic 
action, are accounted for in this brief definition under the notions of “purposeful,” 
“culturally deemed consequential,” and “portions of that culture’s specific means of 
engagement with...” 


63. This is not to say that scripture, for instance, cannot be regarded as contain- 
ing truth. However, it is generally held that the “whole truth” cannot be communi- 
cated, and in that sense, it is an incomplete presentation of Absolute Reality. The 
Qur’an is not Allah and all his works. 


64. Munn’s (1973) observation that the symbols used in ritual utilize items 
derived from a lexicon of categories that are part of a particular society’s cultural code 
is pertinent here. These categories (e.g., human/divine, male/female), which convey 
values (e.g., the dangerous power of the divine), are objectified in symbols. Ritual 
selects from the large, symbolic, culture-specific code at its disposal and presents 
these in ways that are cognitively palatable, in order to inculcate normative values that 
are “felt” by its participants. 

Iam not implying that culture itself is monolithic. The “portions” of the cultural 
lexicon that are selectively utilized in any given rite derive from a complex array of 
select societal and cultural sources, which exercise influence in the construction of the 
ritual. 


65. This episode is not typically found in Ramayana manuscripts, but is told, for 
instance, in the Kalikad Purdna 62.2449; the Mahabhagavata Purdna 36-38; and the 
Brhaddharma Purana 118-22. 


66. The Puranic claim that the Durga Pija was performed in antiquity by vari- 
ous divine beings draws our attention to the question of precedence. To Eliade, myths 
recount a cosmogonic narrative, which rituals reenact. The Puranic stories, however, 
tell us through myth of the primacy of the ritual. Clearly, myth and ritual are closely 
interconnected. In the case of the Durga Puja, as it is currently and actually per- 
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formed, the clay images and certain liturgical prayers reveal an evident utilization of 
symbols derived from myth. One simultaneously notes that the rite may not have been 
performed in the manner indicated were it not for prescriptions found in the Durga 
Saptasati or other mythic compendiums. 


67. On the identification of these three aspects (prakrti, Sakti, and maya) with 
feminine forms of divinity and their consequent fusion into the persona of a Great 
Goddess, see Pintchman (1994). 
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acamana 
adhivasanam 
akala bodhana 


alankara 
anga nyasa 
anjali 


anna 
antarmatrka nydsa 
aparajita 

arati 


argha 
artha 
Astami 
ASvina 


avatara 

ayudha 

bahya matrka nydsa 
bali 

Banaras 


batuka 
Bhairava 
bhakti 
bhoga 
bhrngara 
bhipura 


Glossary 


Ritual sipping of water. 

Anointing ritual performed during Durga Paja. Also adhivasa. 
Untimely awakening. Rama’s invocation of Durga in the 
autumn. 

Ornament. Ritual of ornamenting a deity. 

Yogic imprintment (of vibrations, etc.) on the limbs of the body. 
Gesture of reverence made by placing one’s hollowed palms 
together. 

Food. 

Ritual of inner imprintment. 

Unconquerable 

Honorific passing of a flame before a deity. Also designates 
the entire process of devotional service and offerings to a deity. 
Valuable offering. Also arghya. 

Aim, purpose, objective, or wealth. 

Eighth day of Navaratra. Also called Mahastami (Great Eighth). 
Autumn month (September/October) in which an annual nine- 
night (navardtra) festival of the Goddess is celebrated. 

An incarnation. One of Visnu’s incarnations. 

Weapon. 

A type of external yogic imprintment ritual. 

Sacrificial offering. 

Indian city on the river Ganga renowned as a religious center. 
Also called Kasi or Varanasi. 

Young lad. A fierce boy-form of Siva. 

Fierce form of Siva. 

Devotion. 

Cooked food. 

Spouted vessel used in royal consecration. 

The outer enclosure of a yantra, usually pierced by four 
gateways. 
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bhitta 

bija 

bilva 

bilva patra 
bindu 
bodhana 
Brahma 
brahmana 
buddhi 
caksur dana 
Camunda 
Candi 
Candika 
Chinnamasta 
daksina 
darpana 
darsana 
Dasa Mahavidya 
Dasami 


dasopacara 
Devi 

dhak 

dharma 
dhiipa 
dhyana sloka 


dikpala 
diksa 
dipa 
Durga 


Durga Kund 
Durga Saptasati 


dirva 
dvija 


gandha 
Ganesa 
Ganga 
Gauri 
Gayatri 


Glossary 


An elemental spirit. 

A seed. A germinal cause. 

Wood-apple tree. Also called the bel tree. Sacred to Siva. 

A bilva leaf. 

A drop. A point. Zero. 

Ritual of awakening the goddess Durga. 

Creator god. 

Brahmin. Member of the priestly class in Hindu society. 
Discriminative intellect. A constituent element of consciousness. 
Ritual of giving eyesight to a divine image. 

Name of a terrifying goddess often equated with Kali. 

She who is Fierce. Name of a goddess. Epithet of Durga. 
Little Fierce One. Epithet of Durga. 

Tantric goddess portrayed in an act of self-decapitation. 
Monetary payment to a priest. 

Mirror. 

Intimate perceptual contact with a deity. Temple worship. 
Ten Great Knowledges. A cluster of goddesses. 

“Tenth.” The day after the autumn Navaratra. Also called Vijaya 
Dasami (Tenth for Victory), or Dasara. 

Ten-fold devotional service to a deity. 

Goddess. 

A kind of drum played during Durga Puja. 

Orthodox prescribed social and religious duty. 

Incense. 

Verses describing a deity which are to be used for meditative 
visualization. 

Guardians of the Directions. 

Initiation. 

Lamplight. 

Formidable. Difficult to overcome. Inaccessible. Name of the 
Great Goddess whose ambivalent nature encompasses nurturing 
and protecting maternal qualities as well as fierce, destructive 
powers. 

Sacred pond in Banaras. Site of a renowned temple to Durga. 
Seven Hundred [Verses] to Durga. Scripture glorifying the Great 
Goddess and containing myths of her origin and demon-slaying 
exploits. Also known as the Devi-Mahdtmyd and the Candi. 
A resilient grass used in worship. 

Twice-born. The upper three classes (brahmana, ksatriya, and 
vaisya) in the orthodox Hindu hierarchy. 

Fragrant ointments such as sandalwood paste. 
Elephant-headed god often considered to be the son of Durga. 
Name of a sacred river that is considered to be a goddess. 
She who is White. Goddess who is the spouse of Siva. 
Name of a goddess. Mantra uttered by brahmanas. 


ghata 
ghatasthapana 
gotra 

homa 

iccha 

kalasa 

Kali 

kama 

kanda ropanam 
kanya 

kara nyasa 
Kartikeya 
Kasi 

kavaca 
khadga 

kosa 

kriya 

ksatriya 
ksetrapala 


Kundalini 


kiiSa 

linga 
lokapala 
Ma 
madhuparka 
mahabali 
mahabhiita 
Mahadevi 
mahdasimha 
mahdasnana 
mahasurt 
mahatmya 
mahavidya 


mahavyahrti 
Mahisasura 
Mahisasuramardini 
mandala 

mantra 

masa bhaktabali 
matrka nydsa 
moksa 

milamantra 

murti 
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A jar or pitcher (kalaga) in which a deity is ritually embodied. 
Ritual of establishing a jar that embodies a deity. 

Family or lineage. 

Ritual oblations into the sacrificial fire. 

Will or desire. One of the three qualities of power (Sakti). 
Jar; Pitcher (ghata) in which a deity is ritually installed. 
Name of a dark goddess with a dreadful appearance. 

Wish, desire, or love. 

Ritual of erecting staffs around a consecrated image. 

A virgin; an unmarried daughter. 

Ritual imprintment of the hand. 

God of War. Son of Siva. Also called Skanda. 

Ancient and sacred name for the city of Banaras. 

Armor. A type of hymn or formula recited for protection. 
Sword. 

A sheath. A large vessel used in worship rituals. 

Action. One of the three qualities of power (Sakti). 

Member of the warrior class. 

Guardian of the Field. One of a cluster of divine beings. ‘Field’ 
refers to both a physical space and plane of reality. 

Name of a goddess identified with a serpentine energy in the 
body. 

A sacred grass with widespread use in ritual ceremonies. 
Sign. The phallic symbol of Siva. 

Guardian of the Worlds/People. One of a cluster of divine beings. 
Mother. Epithet of Durga. 

A honeyed mixture offered in piijd. 

A great sacrifice. An animal or human sacrifice. 

One of the five gross elements (tattva). 

The Great Goddess. Epithet of Durga. 

The Great Lion mount of Durga. 

Great Bathing ritual. 

Great Demoness. An epithet of Durga. 

Greatness of Essence. A hymn of glorification. 

Great Knowledge. Supreme Science. One of a cluster of 
goddesses. An epithet of Durga. 

Great Utterance. 

Buffalo Demon slain by Durga. 

Crusher of the Buffalo Demon. Epithet of Durga. 

A sphere of influence; a sacred diagram. 

Sacred utterance or formula. 

Offering of a portion of pulse [legumes]. 

Ritual of imprintment with syllables. 

Liberation. Release. Ultimate goal in orthodox Hindu tradition. 
Root or primary sacred formulaic utterance. 

Image. Generally refers to the image of a deity. 
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naivedya 
namaskara 
Navami 
navapatrika 
Navaratra 


nitya puja 
nyasa 
om-kara 
pdadya 
pafica upacara 
pandal 
paramanna 
paramasiva 
phala 

pitha 

pitr 

prakrti 
prana 
pranama 
prana pratistha 
pranayama 
prasdda 
pratima 
puja 
pijalaya 
pujari 
Purana 
purohita 
purusa 
puspa 
puspanjali 
rajas guna 
rsyadi nydsa 
rtusnatam 
rupa 

Sabda 
sahasrara padma 
Sakta 

Sakti 

Sakti pitha 
Samadhi 


sankalpa 
Sankhya 


Glossary 


Offerings of morsels of food to a deity. 

Respectful salutation. 

Ninth day of Navaratra. Also called Mahanavami (Great Ninth). 
“Cluster of Nine Plants” worshipped as a form of Durga. 
“Nine-night” festivals to the Great Goddess mainly held in 
spring and autumn. 

Obligatory rituals of worship. 

A ritual of yogic imprintment on the body. 

The sacred syllable “Om.” 

Offering of water for washing the feet. 

Five-part devotional service. 

Temporary shrine established for Durga Paja. 

Supreme food. 

The Supreme Siva. 

Fruit. 

A seat or abode of the goddess. 

Paternal ancestor. One of a class of divine beings. 

Nature. Material existence. 

Vital air. Breath. Vital energy. 

A salutation. 

Installation of vital energy into an image of a deity. 

Control of the vital airs. 

Blessing. Sanctified offerings. 

An image. The clay image cluster worshipped in Durga Puja. 
Devotional worship rituals. 

Place of worship. 

Priest. 

Genre of sacred texts containing mythic history. 

A priest. Ritual practitioner. 

Person. Pure spirit. Consciousness. 

Flower. 

Veneration with flower offerings. 

The quality of passion or activity. Symbolized by blood. 

A ritual imprintment with a sage and other entities. 
Postmenstrual bath. 

Form. 

Sound. Vibration. 

Thousand-petalled lotus; psychic center at the top of the head. 
Goddess-worshipping sect in the Hindu tradition. 

Power. Energy. Principle animating the cosmos. The goddess. 
A seat or place of power. 

State of deep contemplative union with the object in 
consciousness. Name of a mythical merchant who worshipped 
Durga. 

Oath. 

Indian philosophical school often paired with Yoga. 


Saptami 


Saradiya 
Sarasvati 
sart 
sarvajanina 
Sasthi 
sattva guna 


siddhi 

Siva 

Skanda 
sodaSopacara 
Sri 

sthandila 
sthapana 
sthirt karana 
Suddhi 

Siidra 

sukta 
Suratha 
susumna 
svastika 
tamas guna 
Tantra 
tantradharaka 


tithi 

trisiila 
ucchista 
vahana 
vaisya 

vastra 

Vidya 
Vijaya 
Vindhyavasini 
visarjana 
viSesa argha 
Visnu 

vrksa 
yajamana 
yajna 
yaksa/t 
yantra 

yoni 
zamindar 
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Seventh day of Navaratra. Also called Mahasaptami (Great 
Seventh). 

Autumnal. 

She who is Full of Juice. Goddess of creativity and the arts. 
Long, single piece of cloth worn by Indian women. 

Relating to everyone. Communal. 

Sixth day of Navaratra. 

Quality of purity, stasis. Equated with spirit as opposed to 
matter. 

Spiritual or other attainments. 

Auspicious. Great God of Hinduism. 

War god. Son of Siva and Durga. Also called Kartikeya. 

A devotional service consisting of sixteen parts. 
Auspiciousness. Goddess of good fortune. Epithet of Laksmi. 
Fire altar. 

Installation ritual. 

Ritual of confirming the installation of a deity. 

Purification. 

Laborer class ranked lowest in the orthodox Hindu hierarchy. 
Hymn of praise. 

Name of a mythical king who performed the Durga Puja. 
The central channel of the psychic body. 

Sign of auspiciousness and well-being. 

The quality of inertia, dullness, and disintegration. 

A genre of text and a religious philosophy. 

Supporter of the procedure. The purohita’s helper during the 
rite. 

A lunar day. 

Trident. Weapon of Siva. Symbol of the goddess. 

The remnants. Refuse. Impure leftovers from a sacrifice. 

A mount. Vehicle. 

Merchant class. 

Clothing. Cloth. 

She who is Knowledge. Epithet of the goddess. 

Victory personified as a goddess. 

She who Dwells in the Vindhya Mountains. Epithet of Durga. 
Dismissal. Ritual of sending away a deity. 

Special offering. 

Great deity in Hinduism. Preserver of the cosmic order. 
Tree. 

The patron or offerer of a sacrifice. 

Sacrificial rite. 

Demigods associated with nature. 

Multidimensional mystical diagram embodying a deity. 
Female generative organ. Symbol of the goddess. 

Proprietor of a landed estate. A landlord. 
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Acamana (Sipping of Water) (see also 
Purohita: preliminary duties of), 
38, 137, 224, 195, 210, 137, 236 

Action. See Karma; Kriya 

AdhdaraSakti (Supporting Power), 104, 
111, 226 

Adhivasa Sankalpa, 121 

Adhivasa[nam] (anointing) ritual(s), 
44-46, 84, 120-21; of the clay 
image, 132; of the Devi in the 
Bilva Tree and Ghata, 123-29; of 
the khadga (sword) and darpana 
(mirror), 129; of the navapatrika 
(Nine Plants), 45, 129-30; 
anointing materials used in (see 
also specific materials under 
Materials, ritual), 44-45, 123; 
kanda ropanam in, 132; meaning 
of, 45, 120, 124; namaskdra 
mantra (Sacred Utterance of 
Homage) in, 130 

preliminary rituals of: adhivdsa 

sankalpa, 121; dsana suddhi, 122; 
bhita Suddhi, 122; bhiitapasarana, 
122; Durga dhydna, 123; kara and 
anga nydsa, 123; pafhtcopacara 
worship of the devas, devis, and 
devatas, 123; pitha nydsa, 123; 
samanyargha, installation of, 123; 
sankalpa siikta, 121-22; svasti 
vdcanam, 121 


Adisakti, 7, 9, 259 

Aditi, 86, 109, 262, 327n. 3, 39 

Aditya, 81, 121, 195 

Adityas, the eight, 86 

Adoration of Durga [during Saptami], 
56, 190-94; drati to Durga, 190- 
91; Durga japa, 190, Durga stuti, 
191-92; puspanjali (adoration with 
flowers), 192-94 

Agni, 151, 153, 154, 156, 168, 184, 
226, 229, 230, 232, 235, 275, 
333n. 22, 339n. 5, 339nn. 13, 14 

Ahankdra, 39, 97 

Aindri, 200, 201 

Air, associations of, 276 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 323n. 11 

Akdla bodhana (untimely awakening), 
19, 84, 115 

Alankara (ornamentation), offering of 
(see also Ornaments), 172—73 

Allayment of Errors [rite during 
Mahanavami], 234 

Altar, earthen, 86, 92, 130; symbolism/ 
identifications of, 86, 262, 273 

Alpana (ritual diagram), 86 

Ambika, 118, 153, 200 

Ananda (bliss), 270, 308 

Anandamath (Monastery of Bliss), 347n. 17 

Anandamayi Ma, 353n. 58 

Anandamayi Ma Asrama, 10, 24, 173, 
294, 314n. 16, 353n. 58 
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386 Index 
Ananta, 93, 104, 111, 184, 227 Atma, 74-75 
Animal sacrifice. See ASvamedha; Atreyi, 150 


Balidana 

Aniruddha, 151, 333n. 21 

Anjali, 193 

Anointing (see also Adhivdsa[nam] 
ritual(s)), 46-49; of clay images 
before immersion, 244; of 
purohita, yajamana and audience 
with ashes, 63, 234-35; purpose 
of, 256-57 

Annapirna, 87, 94, 109, 317n. 12 

Aparajita/apardjita [goddess/floral 
creeper], 65, 130, 241, 246; 
worship of, 240-41, 277, 290-91 

Aparajita Puja. See Aparajita/apardjita: 
worship of 

Aranyani, 342n. 4 (Ch. 6) 

Arati, 29, 53, 54, 56, 60, 114 fig. 
4.2.3., 209, 236, 252-53; 108 
lamp, 64, 219, 222, 274, 297, 306; 
during “adoration of Durga,” 190- 
91; etymology of, 190 

Argha/arghya (offerings) (see also 
Sadmdnya argha; ViSesa argha): in 
dasopacara to bilva tree, 137; 
interpretation of, 112; in 
sodasopacara, 113, 170, 177; to 
the Sun, 75 

Arjuna, 291 

Aryaman, 124 

Asadha, 131 

Asana (seat/seating) (see also Suddhi: 
dsana), 113, 170, 210 

Ashta Bhuja, 348n. 17 

Asitanga, 209 

Asta Siddhi, 333n. 20 

Astami. See Mahastami 

Astrology, 24 

ASsvamedha (horse sacrifice ritual), 18, 
37, 322n. 3 

A&vina, 1, 15, 67, 82, 84, 90, 115, 120, 
290, 313n. 2 

At Cala temple, 19, 20, 318n. 27 

Atharva Veda, 334n. 27, 341n. 3 

Aticandika, 164, 196, 199 


Aum. See Om, mentioned 

Auspiciousness, 118, 210 

Avahana [Calling of the Mother], 37 

Avatdra (see also Krsna; Rama): 
compared with avatdrins, 353n. 
58; dasavatara, 109, 110, 195; and 
icon (archa), 342n. 3 (Ch. 5) 

of Visnu: boar (Varaha), 201; first, 

76; man-lion (Narasimha), 95, 201; 
second, 77; warrior, 310 

Avatarin, 353n. 58 

Ayodhya, 310 

Ayudha piija (weapons worship). See 
Weapons: worship of Devi/Durga’s 


Babb, Lawrence, 258 

Bagchi, G. S., 27 

Baliddna (blood sacrifice): 38, 45, 58, 
59, 60, 210; as casting away one’s 
sins, 344n. 23; of child, 34445n. 
26; as climax of Sandhi Piaja, 210; 
and Devi nourishing the world, 
345n. 28; goat, 83, 211, 213, 215- 
17, 217 fig. 4.6.1, 218-19; human, 
339n. 2, 345n. 27; and kumdari 
puja, 60-62, 297, 298; melon used 
in, 276; offerings from (see 
Offerings: of flesh and blood); 
repulsiveness of, 215, 216, 217; 
point of occurrence of, 211; rajas 
and tamas types of, 215; rarity in 
Banaras, of, 210, 215; sacrifice of 
devotee’s own blood, 52, 324n. 
14, 339n. 2; sattva type of, 215; 
self-sacrifice, 279, 344n. 22, 344— 
45n. 26, 345n. 27; significance of, 
60-62; surrogate offerings for, 
215-16, 340n. 15, 344n. 21; 
symbolic identifications of the 
sacrificed animal in, 278-79; 
Tantric form of, 60, 211-13; types 
of, fit for Durga, 339n. 2; Vedic 
procedure of, 213-15 

Bana, 341n. 9 
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Banaras, 3, 5, 10, 17, 21, 24, 33, 202, 
215, 258, 317n. 12, 319n. 34, 
321n. 55, 349n. 35; Bengalis/ 
Bengali culture in, 17, 21, 24, 131, 
294, 319nn. 40; Hindu revival in, 
21; king of, 246n. 9; people in, 
22, 67, 216, 236, 258, 299; 
“pilgrimage” circuits in, 295-96 

Durga Pija(s) in, 24, 26-27, 30, 37, 
67, 131, 210, 216, 292, 294-96, 
315n. 17, 317n. 52, 319n. 40, 
324n. 19, 344n. 17, 346n. 8, 
347nn. 14, 15; four types of 
public, 294-95; oldest extant 
domestic, 21, 321n. 54; oldest 
extant public, 26, 317n. 51 

Bande Mataram (Mother, I Bow to 
Thee), 293, 347n. 17 

Baro-Bhaiya cult, 330n. 30, 336n. 45 

Barowari [Durga] Pija(s), 293, 319n. 34 

Basu family. See Mitra family 

Basu, Pallavi, 298, 305, 307, 319n. 36 

Basu, Tarun Kanti, 319n. 36 

Bathing, Ritual (see also Mahdsnana of 
the Goddess; Navapatrikd: bathing 
of): of Devi, 46-49; origin of 
Hindu, 139; as paralleling royal 
consecration rituals, 48, 256, 274; 
in sodasopacara, 113; purpose/ 
interpretation of, 139-140, 256-57 

Batuka(s) (young lads)/Batuka 
Bhairavas, 59, 60, 208, 218, 338n. 
10; worship of, 208 

Bell, Catherine, 303, 305 

Bengal, 21, 131, 289, 293 

Bengalis (See also Banaras: Bengalis/ 
Bengali culture in), 67-68, 147, 
255, 293, 298, 314n. 15, 318n. 22 

Berkson, Carmel, 242 

Betel (tambula) leaf/nut, as offering, 
176, 242 

Bhaga/bhagavati, 329n. 24 

Bhadra, Virendra Krishna, 37 

Bhadrakalt, 152, 200, 204 

Bhagavad Gitd, 348n. 17 

Bhairava [river], 152, 213 
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Bhairavas, 338n. 10; worship of, 209 

Bhairavi, 142, 152 

Bhakti, 35, 36, 52, 64, 101, 242, 252, 304 

Bharadvaja, Pandit Nitai Bhattacharya. 
See Bhattacharya, Pandit Nitai 

Bharat Mata, 347n. 17 

Bharat Sevasram Sangha, 10, 24, 30, 
292, 284, 294 

Bharati, 150 

Bhattacharya, Pandit Nitai, 5, 25, 26, 
31, 32, 40 fig. 3.1, 73, 194, 196, 
224, 233 

Bhattacharya, Pasupati, 25-26 

Bhattacharyya, Narendra Nath, 52 

Bhava, 194 

Bhavananda of Nadia, 20 

Bhavani, 213 

Bhavani, Rani, 20, 21, 24 

Bhavisya Purdna, 316n. 11 

Bhayankara, 209 

Bhisana, 209 

Bhogavati, 150 

Bhramachari, Kamadeva, 19, 20 

Bhi Devi, 86, 262 

Bhiittas [spirits/elementals], 79, 116, 
122, 156-57, 159; as bestower of 
attainments (siddhi), 116 

Bhitas/mahabhitas [gross elements] 
(see also specific elements), 39, 
78, 97, 225, 330n. 28; as com- 
posed of vibrational clusters 
expressed by seed syllables, 96; 
correspondence with the body’s 
five cakras, 96; the five basic 
elements (paficamahdbhita), 85, 
96, 273-76 

Bhiitapasdrana (Dispersing/Appease- 
ment of Inimical Spirits), 79, 94— 
95, 109-10, 117, 122, 156, 159 

BhuvaneSvari, 142, 328n. 16, 347n. 16 

Biardeau, Madeleine, 242, 291 

“Bijoya” cards, 247, 318n. 22 

Bilva (wood-apple): as abode of 
auspiciousness, 118, 224; bodhana 
of Durga in, 115-16; as form of 
Durga, 138, 147-48, 157; and 
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Bilva (wood-apple) (continued) 
Laksmi, 118; offering of homage 
to, 224; powder made from, 196; 
rituals involving, versus ghata 
rituals, 138; and Siva and Siva, 
181-82; and Siva and Visnu (as 
Vasudeva), 182; worship of, 157 

branch, 166; in bodhana, 85; cutting 
of [during Saptami], 138; as 
navapatrika (Sriphala), 56, 129, 
130, 138 

fruit, 150, 165, 167, 181-82; 
resemblance to breasts of, 85, 138, 
264 

leaf/leaves, 74, 95, 167, 170, 175; in 
bilvapatramdla 176; in homa 
ritual, 231; as offering to Devi/ 
Durga, 63, 116; and Siva, 176; 


Staffs), 90-92, 118-19; mdnasa 
upacara, 110-11; martial purposes 
of 116; nydsa, 98-105, 110; 
offerings (bali) to the ksetrapdlas 
(Guardians of the Field), 116; 
parallel with awakening of 
Kundalini in bhitta Suddhi, 41; 
pranayama, 95-96, 98, 105; 
prayers to the bhiitas and other 
spirits, 116-18; pija to the other 
gods, goddesses, and celestial 
beings, 108-9; sdmdnyargha, 93- 
94; sodasa upacara, 113; 
sthirikarana, 90; vigesa argha, 
111-12; worship of the bilva tree, 
113, 115; worship of Durga, 119 


ghatasthadpana, 86-90; Tantric 


method of, 92-93 


tripartite symbolism of, 63, 85, Body (see also Devi: body of; 


269 

tree, 44, 85, 86, 113, 115, 119, 120, 
124, 192; divine, 118; invocation 
(Gvadhana), 118; worship of, 113, 
115, 196 


Purohita: body of): as composed 
of five basic elements, 96; energy 
vortices of (see cakras); female, 
87; symbolic cremation of, during 
homa ritual, 235 


twig(s): as linking Devi in clay Bolon, Carol Radcliffe, 272 
image with her tree form, 150; in Brahma, 62, 81, 99, 105, 115, 145, 


Mahasnana, 149-50; as tooth 
cleaners, 224 
Bin Laden, Usama, 353n. 56 


146, 150, 151, 162, 171, 183, 184, 
192, 201, 212, 222, 226, 265, 272, 
280, 316n. 8, 317n. 21, 331n. 7 


Blood, 278, 280, 281, 297, 298; Brahman, 42, 74, 127, 128, 148, 317n. 


significance in baliddna of, 61 
Blood sacrifice. See Baliddna 
Bloomfield, Maurice, 33 


21, 331n. 2, 338n. 10; Absolute, 75; 
Nirguna, 42, 259; as supreme Self 
(paratman|parabrahman), 75, 97 


Bodhana (awakening) ritual(s), 38-39, Bradhmanas [Brahmins], 15-16, 52-53, 


121, 245; bhiita suddhi, 96-98, 
abbreviated version of, 98; 
bhitdpasarana, 94-95, 109-10; 
bodhana of Durga in the bilva 
tree, 115-16; sankalpas of, 84-85; 
Durga dvdhana, 113; Durga 
dhyana, 110; Durga japa (Repeti- 
tion of the Durga Mantra), 119; 
Durga mantra, 113; ending of, 
119-20; Ganesa Piija, 105-6, 108; 
invocation of the bilva tree, 118; 
kanda ropanam (Erecting the 


80, 216, 219, 230, 254, 292, 299, 
316n. 11; as necessary for Durga 
Puja, 255-56; non-Bengali, 222, 
320n. 48; six traditional occupa- 
tions of, 25; Smarta, 314, 317n. 
21; tantradhdrakas, 80; values of, 
350n. 37 


Bengali, 45; first in Bengal: 319n. 


35; history of, 320n. 46, 320n. 50; 
sectarian orientation of, 25; three 
main classes of, 25; three types of, 
24-25 
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Bradhmanas [Vedic texts], 36 

Brahmant, 45, 56, 58, 129, 179, 180, 
192, 200, 201, 337n. 3 

Brahmatirtha, 74 

Brahma-vaivarta-purana, 338n. 18 

Brahmi, 229 

Brahmins. See Bradhmanas 

Brghu [sage], 84, 310 

Brhaddharma Purdna, 316n. 9, 354n. 
65 

Brhannandikesvara Purdna, 30, 200 

Brhaspati [bradhmana priest], 81, 88, 
121, 126, 169, 335n. 34 

Brhat Tantrasdra, 341n. 4 

Buddhi, 39, 97, 151, 259, 333n. 18 

Buddhi/rddhi, as wife of Ganesa, 148 

Buddhirapa, 333n. 18 

Buffalo King (Pottu Raja), 242 

Butter, clarified. See Ghee 


Cakra, 221 

Cakra(s), 41, 78, 96; andhata, 96, 101; 
and the five elements, 96; 
mulddhara, 96, 105; visuddhi, 96, 
101 

Caksur dana (Giving Eyesight), 49, 50, 
167-68, 185 

Camunda, 45, 59, 64, 129, 154, 183, 
193, 200, 201, 203, 204, 210, 211, 
219, 239, 265, 336n. 45, 337n. 2; 
dhyana of, 210; as a mother, 210 

Canda, 166, 199, 209, 238, 337n. 2 

Canda, 164, 196, 199, 237, 337n. 2; 
versus Candi, 337n. 2 

Cand4las, 52-53, 237, 239 

Candanayika, 142, 164, 196, 198, 199 

Candavati, 155, 164, 196, 199 

Candi, 17, 18, 138, 142, 158, 339n. 7 

Candi Path, 37, 138 

Candika, 54, 58, 138, 142, 165, 167, 
174, 199, 239; as Durga, 138; and 
the Nine Durgas, worship of, 204, 
278, 338n. 10; worship of, as 
bearer of all weapons 
(sarvayudhadharini), 207 

Candisataka, 341n. 9 


Candogra, 164, 196, 198 

Candrabhaga, 213 

Candaghanta, 344n. 17 

Candrariipa, 164, 196, 199 

Caste. See Class/Caste 

Candravamsi kings of Rajasthan, 346n. 
11 

Chakravarty, Pandit Hemendra Nath, 4 
fig. 1.2, 5, 6, 7, 25, 31, 32, 33, 
75, 80, 99, 147, 160, 193, 194, 
196, 215, 216, 218, 223, 247, 267, 
268, 281, 297, 315n. 21, 334n. 30; 
biographical sketch of, 26; as 
source of Sanskrit verses, 6; as 
translator, 7 

Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra, 293, 347n. 
17 

Chaukhamba [Durga] Puja, 21-22, 
319n. 37, 321n. 51 

Chinnamasta, 88, 280, 345n. 28 

Chowdury, Sudarshan, 215, 297 

Cit (consciousness), 270 

Citraghanta, 344n. 17 

Class/Caste (see also specific classes/ 
castes), 15-16; exchanges 
between, as paralleled by food 
offerings in piijd, 258; and the 
Devi/demon conflict, 290; and 
initiation (diksd), 284; and the 
Lahiri family, 178; lower, 
elevation of in Durga Puja, 238; 
and/in myth, 238-39, 255-56, 
349n. 31; and performance of 
invocation rites, 254—55; relation 
to deities in Durga Puja, 292-93 

Clay/earthen image complex (chal, 
kathamo, mrnmayi mirti, pratimd, 
vigraha) in Durga Puja, 10, 18, 
22, 28, 29, 30, 46, 49, 50, 130, 
148, 150, 164, 167-69, 181; 
installing “life” into (see Prdna 
pratistha); adhivasa of, 132, 132 
fig. 4.3; anointing of by devotees, 
244; Bengali compared to non- 
Bengali, 131; cost of, 315n. 17; 
deities of, treated as family 
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Clay/earthen image complex (continued) 
members, 132; description of, 131, 
264-65; dissolution of, 64—65; 
feeding of, 241-42; mythic 
connections of, 50-52; physical 
contact with, 244-45; production 
of, 131, 331nn. 8, 9; and Puranic 
myth, 50-53, 57; as symbolizing 
Devi’s many facets, 264-66; 
worship of the attending deities in, 
56, 184-90 

of Durga/Devi, 8 fig. 1.3, 9 fig. 1.4, 
47, 49-50, 56, 66, 131, 193, 264; 
description of, 163-64; and the 
navapatrika/bilva, 150; worship of, 
53, 56, 169-79, 190-94 

Clothing (vastra), 73, 191, 342n. 14; in 
sodasopacara offering, 113, 172; 
sari, 39, 147, 148, 172, 245, 266 

Coburn, Thomas, 32, 191, 288-89 

Conti, Nicolo, 326n. 1 

Courtright, Paul B., 35, 287 

Craven, Roy C., 139 

Creation, 41-43, 45, 62, 87-88, 103, 
111, 139, 140, 257, 262, 288, 290, 
298; cleansing of, 140, 259; Devi 
and, 238, 265, 267-70, 280; 
elements of 169, 273; as immola- 
tion of Purusa/Prajapati, 36; myths 
of, 311, 338n. 7; and sound, 43, 
275-16 

Cutler, Norman, 60 

Curd (dadhi), used in adhivasa, 126 


Dadhi kravan, 126, 141 

Dakinis, 117 

Daksa, 66, 86; Prajapati, 280 

Daksina (offering of money): 222, 
233-34 

DarSsana, 11, 16, 28, 48, 55, 61, 168, 
258, 259, 295-96, 342n. 5 (Ch. 5); 
and piija compared, 251-52, 255 

Dasami. See Vijaya Dasami 

Dasara/Dasahara, 290-91 

Dasasvamedha Ghat, 245 

Davis, Richard H., 237, 238 
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Dawn, 31 

Deb, Raja Jagatsingh [King of Molla], 
318n. 22 

Deities (see also specific deities): air/ 
wind gods (maruta), 146; natural 
manifestations of, 254; “from other 
regions,” worship of [rite on 
Mahastami], 200 

Desire. See Iccha 

Devayoni [celestial beings], 117, 117 

Devi (see also Durga; Great Goddess; 
Navapatrika, Women), 17, 111, 
173, 193, 244, 315n. 20, 317n. 13; 
and agricultural/forest peoples, 
175; awakening of, 50, 84, 271; as 
Bearer of All Weapons 
(sarvayudhadharini), 338n. 10; 
binding of red thread on the wrist 
of, 132; brought into material 
existence through installation of 
tattvas into mirti, 169; and 
creation, 48, 267, 290; as 
demoness, 118, 308; as destroyer 
of unrighteousness (adharma), 
ignorance, and egotism, 265; 
embodied as immaculate sub- 
stance, 122; empirical perception 
of, by devotees, 308, 353n. 57; and 
film actresses, 131; and food, 61; 
grace of, 64, 115, 235, 353n. 58; 
“gynomorphicization” of, during 
Durga Puja, 266-67; and hemp/ 
cannabis, 334n. 30; iconography 
of, 221, 280; installation of the jar 
(ghata) form of (ghatasthdpana), 
38-39, 73, 86-90; pithas of, 103-— 
4; as protector of the secret of all 
secrets, 44; and reconstitution of 
the cosmos, 225; as representing 
all types of beings, 331n. 9; role/ 
function of (see also Devt: 
beneficence of), 47; Sakti [power] 
of, 60, 68; Saktis of, 201; and self- 
decapitation, 88; siddha pithas of, 
103; snake-noose of, 265; and 
“sorcerers and thieves,” 68; and 
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swords, 213; as represented by 
yantra/sarvatobhadra mandala, 39; 
and vegetation, 264; and Virgo 
[constellation], 83; yoni/bhaga of, 
103; yoni pitha of, 254 

beneficence of: as boon-granter, 68, 
255; as giver of spiritual attain- 
ments (siddhi), 103; as provider of 
nourishment and shelter, 87, 180 

body of: cosmic, 288; head, as 
represented by a coconut, 88; 
manifest, 140; regeneration of, 
278; represented by a flame, 343n. 
12; as represented by a jar, 87; 
vibrational, 99, 103, 110, 123 

and (other) deities, demi-deities, 
demons, and spirits: Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva, 337n. 48; as 
connected to, 118; conflict with 
demons 289-90; Sati, Parvati, and 
Kali, 143; Siva and Visnu (as 
Vasudeva), 182; as supreme 
among, versus other deities as 
aspects of the Devi, 271 

femininity of, 35-36; as alluring, 180 

form(s) of (see also Devi: as 
identified with; Devi: manifesta- 
tions/abodes of; Devi: nature of): 
awakened (bodhitd) as identical 
with manifest (prddurbhita), 12; 
diversity of, 279, 287; dormant, 
immanent, 255; gynomorphic, 262— 
67; intrinsic (svariipa), 67; 
manifest, immanent, 42, 86, 111, 
140, 175, 255, 269; primary 
(pradhdna), 67; triple form of, 
337n. 48; unmanifest/transcendent, 
41-42, 255; yantric forms of, 267— 
73 

as identified with: argha, 112; 
cosmos/creation, 60, 238, 279; the 
daughter who returns home, 66, 
345n. 29; the Earth, 75; the 
elemental substances (mahdbhiitas), 
273-176; fire, 274-75; flowers, fruit, 
and plants, 276-77; Goddess 
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temples, 144; all goddesses/deities, 
343n. 9; kings, 148; life forms, 
276-85; Mahamaya/mahdamayad (the 
power of illusion/delusion), 148, 
265, 312; Matangi, 237; offerings 
to herself, 175; the sacrificial 
animal in balidana, 279-80; Saci, 
336n. 43; Sarasvati, Kali, and 
Candi, 339n. 7; the srivatsa, 143; 
sun, moon, and fire, 94; tortoise 
and cosmic serpent, 99; women, 
148, 281-85 

manifestations/abodes of, in piijd (see 
also specific manifestations/abodes), 
11, 43-45, 64, 86, 104, 110, 239, 
255; as accessible to votaries, 12, 
253, 288; anointing/offering 
materials as, 44-45, 124; as/in clay 
image (miurti), 44, 49; as/in a conch 
shell, 44, 48, 103, 111-12; as/in 
navapatrikd, 44, 49; in the form of 
jar (ghata), 8, 11, 15, 22, 29, 38, 
44, 62, 85, 86, 91 fig. 4.2.1, 92; as 
water, 45; as Vac, 99; as/in a living, 
virgin girl (kumdri), 44; as a mirror 
(darpana), 44-45, 47, 48, 64, 129; 
progressive nature of, in Durga Puja, 
288; as a sacred diagram 
(sarvatobhadra mandala), 44; as a 
sword (khadga), 44-45, 60, 129, 
291; as/in a wood-apple (bilva) tree/ 
branch, 44, 85, 118, 119, 264 

as model: of the Divine Feminine, 
348n. 17; for the empowerment of 
women, 348n. 17 

as mother: of Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, 337n. 48; as Cosmic Mother/ 
Great Mother, 262, 265, 276; of all 
life, 279; as (arch) matriarch, 66 

in myth, 16, 50-53, 84, 115, 200-1, 
236, 246, 271, 302, 310-11, 280, 
338n. 7 

nature of: as ambivalent, 37, 323n. 5; 
her Tantric persona, 239; tripartite/ 
trivalent nature 47-48 as ulti- 
mately mysterious, 173, 311-12 
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Devi (continued) 
offerings to, during Durga Pija (see 
also Bilva; Flowers; Food; Fruit; 
Offerings; specific materials used 
as offerings under Materials, 
ritual), 29, 53, 59-60, 113, 175; as 
anointing materials, 124-29; as 
identical to her manifest forms, 
61-62, 112; as identical to her 
subtle forms, 45, 124; of life, 61— 
62 
symbolism associated with: of 
nourishment, 87; tripartite, 269 
union with: purohita, 41, 43, 344n. 
18; Siva, 45; votaries, 257, 344n. 
22 259 
worship (piijd) of (see also Durga 
Puja), 7-8, 10-11, 15-16; with the 
constituents of creation, 279; 
involving flame (see Offerings: 
light from flame of lamp); by all 
beings, 257 
Devi Bhadgavata Purdna, 50, 84, 115, 
246, 310, 315n. 2 
Devi Kavaca, 103, 118, 181, 330n. 29, 
330n. 29, 344nn. 17, 19 
Devi Gita, 317n. 17 
Devi Mahdatmya (see also Durga 
SaptaSati), 312 
Devi Purdna, 30, 31, 82, 85, 194, 213, 
306, 316n. 11 
Devi, Sarala, 347n. 17 
Devi, Tara, 353n. 58 
Devotion/devotional worship. See 
Bhakti 
Devotional service. See Upacdra 
Dhak drummer, 244 fig. 4.8.2; 245, 
295 
Dharmapala, 205 
Dharmasastra {of Aparaka], 326n. 1 
Dhata, 334n. 33 
Dhatar, 166 
Dhatri, 204 
Dhimnuci dancing, 295 
Dhyana (meditative visualization), 41, 
43, 49, 57, 60, 62, 65, 102, 108, 
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161, 162; of Aparajita, 241; as 
creative visualization, 106; of 
Ganesa, 106, 195; internal versus 
external dhydnas, 195; of 
Kartikeya, 187; of Kumari, 221; of 
Narayana, 186; of Siva, 186-87; 
transfer of internally meditated 
deity to external image, 196; of 
Vagisvari, 227 
of Durga, 110, 123, 160, 195, 195, 

236; verse accompanying, 163-64 

Dhyana Sloka (meditative verses), 52; 
of Durga, 43 

Dig bandhana (Restraining the 
Directions), 79, 160 

Dikpdla (Directional Guardians), 162, 
184 

Diksda (special initiation), 50, 177 

Dipavali, 67 

Divali festival, 336n. 46 

Divine Feminine 75, 262, 266, 317n. 
13; 353n. 58 

Divine Masculine (Siva), 75 

Divinity, Supreme, 265 

Draupadi, 336n. 47, 347n. 13 

Dubey, Kub, 241 

Durga (see also Devi; Durga Puja; 
Vana/Bana Durga), 65, 72, 80, 83, 
84, 105, 110, 113, 120, 121, 124, 
138, 143, 145, 147, 154, 159, 160, 
164, 168, 170, 172, 174, 175, 183, 
184, 192, 193, 195, 199, 200, 204, 
212, 217, 218, 219, 234, 236, 237, 
240; abodes of, during Durga Paja 
(see also Devi: manifestations/ 
abodes of), 49; as arriving from a 
variety of places, 36; and buddhi, 
333n. 18 289; clay image (mirti) 
of (see Clay/earthen image 
complex in Durga Paya; Marti); 
departure of, at end of puja, 246; 
dhyana Sloka of, 43; etymology of, 
17, 266, 289, 317n. 15, 332n. 7; 
and the earth, 335n. 38; and food 
(see also Durga Puja: and food), 
299; grace of, 44; iconography of, 
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163, 318n. 27, 331n. 10; lion- 
mount of (see Lion Mount: of 
Durga); in myth, 34, 52, 84, 111, 
143, 291, 300-1, 306, 310-11, 
323n. 10, 338n. 6, 340n. 1 (Ch. 
4.8), 341n. 9; as navapatrika 
goddess, 45, 56, 130; permeation 
of immovable objects 
(sthavarsthasa) by, 143-44; 
presence of, in objects of firm 
support/comparative indestructibil- 
ity, 144; as sailajd (born of the 
mountain), 188; and the shell- 
maker caste, 111; skin color of, 
181; as symbolic of women’s 
vanity, 244; as “tale-teller,” 244; 
and vegetation, 323n. 10, 335n. 
38; and Vijayanagara, 347n. 16; 
as virginal, and uncooked 
food, 299; and Virgo (Kanya) 
[constellation](see also Kanya), 83; 
worship of the weapons (dyudha 
piija) of (see also Weapons), 58— 
59, 66-67 

beneficence of: as promiser of 
victory in war, 291; as protectress, 
164, 241, 262, 266, 281, 289; 
giver of attainments, 143 

and (other) deities (see also Durga: 
identified with): Agni, 275; 
Chinnamasta, 280, 345n. 28; as 
beloved/spouse of Siva 
(Sankarapriya), 55, 185; Ganesa, 
147; Kartikeya, 181; Laksmi, 118; 
the Mahavidyas, 280 

as demon-slaying; significance of, 
300; as Mahisamardini/ 
Mahisdsuramardini (slayer of the 
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Durgas): 108 forms of, 274; bilva 
tree, 138; dreadful/fierce, 59, 116, 
152, 336n. 42, 337n. 2; to be 
meditated on, 163; saguna, of 
Devi, 353n. 58 

identified with: Ashta Bhuja, 348n. 
17; Bharat Mata (Mother India)/ 
Hindu nation, 292-93; 347-48n. 
17; bilva tree branch, 44, 138; 
Camunda/Kali, 59, 210; Canda, 
237; the fire of asceticism (tapas), 
275; the Great Demoness, 117, 
118; the Great Goddess, 1, 152, 
257, 315n. 18, 323n. 9; Kusmanda 
Devi, 117; Mahakali, 334n. 30; 
Mahamaya/power of illusion/ 
delusion, 44, 143; the Mahavidyas, 
280; navapatrikd Devi, 47; one of 
the five deities (parca deva/ 
pancadyatana), 314n. 11; 317n. 21; 
Parvati, 66; the supreme deity, 58; 
Vidya, 75 

as mother (see also Ma/Ma Durga) : 
children of, 301; as cosmic 
mother, 281; as the Mother of 
Demons, 330n. 30, 336n. 45; of 
Siva, 192 

nature of: according to Durga 
SaptaSati, 289; as formidable, 289; 
general, 1; as martial, 265-66, 
289; as Power, 289, 291 

power of: as bonding, 144; as 
controlling, 118; as destructive, 
265; nature of, 143-44; as 
seductive, 143 

worship of (see also Adoration of 
Durga; Durga Puja), 252; as rite 
on Mahastami, 209 


buffalo demon), 2 fig. 1.1, 10, 17, Durga Calisd, 280 
236, 289, 346n. 8 Durga Kund, 215 
eight (attendant) Saktis of (see also Durga Kund temple [in Banaras], 3, 21, 


specific gaktis), 49, 58, 59, 164, 
195, 196, 333n. 20; worship of [as 
rite on Mahastami], 196-99 


49, 60, 61, 103, 117, 215, 216, 
217, 219, 251, 252, 325n. 26; 
identified with Devi, 144 


form(s) of (see also specific manifes- | Durga Puja(s) (see also Lahiri family: 


tations/abodes of Durga; Nine 


puja of; Navaratra; Purohita: 
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Durga Puja(s) (continued) 


duties of; Ritual/Rites in Durga 
Puja; specific rites of Durga Pitja), 
2-5, 38, 80, 85, 177; alternative 
periods for the celebration of, 
317n. 19; audience of worshippers 
in (see Worshippers in Durga 
Puja, audience of); autumnal, 
revival of, 293, 352n. 55; Banarasi 
tradition of, 67; bhakti-oriented 
aspects of, versus its Vedic 
aspects, 255; clay images used in 
(see Clay/earthen image complex 
in Durga Puja; Marti); clothing for 
(see also Clothing), 73; as a 
composite of goddess-worship 
rites, 152; conclusion of, 247; 
dancers in, 149; as defined for this 
study, 17; in Delhi, 319n. 42; 
temple devotional service com- 
pared to, 49; diet during, 299; 
diversity among, 22, 24; duration 
and timing of, 67-68, 83; 
European parallel to, 322n. 60; 
and Hindu unity, 292-96; feminine 
elements of, 35-36; fertility versus 
beneficence aspects of, 138; and 
goddesses, 317n. 12; as incorporat- 
ing pre-existing cults/symbols, 
264; and the Internet, 318n. 22; 
and the kitchen, 54-55, 216; and 
Mahisamardini, 341n. 12; manuals 
(paddhati) used for, 31; the 
“meaning” of, 307-9, 352n. 52; 
and menstrual cycle, 340-41n. 2 
(Ch. 4.8); and music, 67; in Nepal, 
339n. 10, 340n. 11; 346n. 9; 
object(s) of worship/devotion 
during, 16-17, 132; obstacles to a 
good performance of, 79; origin/ 
roots of, 316n. 7, 335n. 38, 336n. 
45; in myth, 310-11; origin of 
revival of autumnal, 18-21, 293; 
as prelude to war as sacrifice [of 
warriors], 291-92; pre-Vedic 
elements in, 57; as progressive 


manifestation of the divine, 287— 
88; “pijd clubs” for, 294; Puranic 
elements in, 36, 57; and Agsvina 
Navaratra, 17; ritual abbreviations 
in, 311; ritualistic action in, 304; 
Sanskrit litany during, as revealer 
of important information, 47, 64, 
74; Sanskritization of, 15-16, 255, 
336n. 45; Sarasvati Pija compared 
to, 54; sin, cleansing of, in, 47; 
songs during, 37; and sovereignty, 
290; and the struggle between 
good and evil, 132; as subjective 
experience versus ritual, 303; as 
substitute/surrogate for asvamedha, 
37; symbolism in, 87, 238, 304, 
345n. 1; in permanent shrine versus 
temporary, 30, 56-57; union of 
male and female polarities in, 41, 
45; universal appeal of, 316n. 11; 
variation in, 22—23, 318n. 39; 
weapons in (see also Durga: 
worship of the weapons of; 
Weapons), 66-67, 339n. 4; and 
women (see Women); working 
poor in, 67; worship of Devi as a 
whole (in all her forms) in, 209; 
worship of forms of Devi in, as 
paralleling the history of Lajja 
Gauri worship, 272-73 

Bengali style, 5, 10, 17-18, 67-68, 
319n. 40, 336n. 45; versus non- 
Bengali, 5, 10, 17-18, 68, 131, 
222 

community values in: as changing, 
350n. 37; as maintaining the 
traditional power structure, 305; 
noble, 296; women’s changing, 
350n. 36 

domestic, 7, 10, 215, 315n. 18; 
Bengali-styled, 3; demise of, 10, 
27, 28, 293; escalating costs of, 
10, 87; versus public, 10-11, 29, 
252-53; verus temple, 49-50 

and food (see also Food: offerings; 
specific food items under Materi- 
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als, ritual), 29, 54-55, 64, 65, 67— 
68, 281-84; cooked versus 
uncooked, 281-84, 299-300 

function/purpose of, 12, 222, 311; to 
control life processes, 302; boon- 
granting, 55, 168, 253, 289, 291; 
as communal empowerment, 292— 
94; cosmic renewal/re-integration 
11-12, 41, 45, 49, 60, 62, 87, 
287-88; economic empowerment, 
290; as embodiment of the 
creative principle, 302-3; empow- 
erment, 222, 288-96; to express 
devotion 55—56, 168; to indicate 
socio-political status, 293; 
orchestration of the life cycle of 
women, 222-23, 298, 302-3; 
personal empowerment, 68, 288— 
89; political empowerment, 289— 
93; promotion of familial 
solidarity, 66; promotion of the 
onset of female fertility, 299-300; 
promotion of social/Hindu 
solidarity, 21, 292-96; providing 
accessibility to the divine, 68, 253; 
transmission of attitudes/values 
concerning marriage, 300 

history of, 18-24, 290, 293; first, 
outside of Bengal (see 
Chaukhamba [Durga] Pija); status 
of, prior to Indian independence, 
292, 347n. 14 

martial aspects of, 289, 290-92; 
versus fecundity and auspicious- 
ness aspect of, 138 

public (sdrvajanina), 10, 18, 131, 
215; competition among, 10, 293— 
94; crowds during, 296; versus 
domestic, 10-11, 29, 314n. 16; 
Durga sporting club, 295; Dur- 
gotsav Sammilini, 24, 26; of the 
Eagle’s club, 294; escalating costs 
of, 10; Jain Sporting Club, 24; 
history of, 292-93; Saradotsava 
Sabsang, 24; of the students club, 
294; types of, 294-95 
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Tantric elements in, 18, 267; Sakta 
Tantric initiation, 283; versus 
Vedic/Vaidik/Smarta elements in, 
18, 41, 267, 282-83 

Vedic/Vaidik/Smarta elements in, 18, 
36, 41, 57, 63-64, 230; versus 
Tantric elements in, 18, 41, 267, 
282-83 

Durga Pija Paddhati, 31 

Durga SaptaSsati (see also Devi Kavaca; 
Devi Mahatmya), 10, 42, 52, 54, 
117, 118, 181, 191, 233, 271, 289, 
294, 316n. 5, 317nn. 15, 17; 325n. 
5, 326n. 12, 329n. 25, 333n. 18, 
336n. 42, 337n. 48, 340n. 4, 
348n. 17; Kilaka (bolt) anga 
(appendage) to, 100; recitations 
(patha) of, 73, 254, 317n. 20, 
329n. 19, 343n. 12; myths of, 30, 
37, 50, 67, 68, 200-1, 255, 288, 
289, 297, 300, 310, 311, 312, 
323n. 10, 337n. 2, 338n. 7, 355n. 
66 

Durga Stava, 191, 347n. 12 

Durga Stotra, 347n. 13 

Durga Stuti, recitation of, 191-92, 193, 
209 

Durga Taleju, 346n. 9 

Durgabhakti-tarangini, 321n. 58, 331n. 
10 

Durgapijd-prayogatattva, 321n. 59 

Durgarcana-paddhati, 31, 321n. 59 

Durgama, 323n. 10 

Durgotsav Sammilini, 73, 24, 26, 215, 
224, 233, 292, 294, 340n. 15 

Durgotsava (Festival of Durga), 317n. 
18 

Durgotsavapaddhati, 321n. 58 

Durgotsavaviveka, 321n. 58 

Durkheim, Emile, 292, 348n. 22, 350n. 
39, 351n. 46 

Dirva, 328nn. 11, 15 


Earth, 39, 86, 93, 94, 111, 126, 234, 
238, 262; element, found in 
various forms in Durga Puja, 273 
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Earth Cow, 76 

Earth Goddess (see also Bhi Devi), 86 

East India Company, 293 

Eck, Diana, 256, 258, 273 

Eight lucky items (astamangala), 332n. 
13 

Ekadasi, 67-68, 241 

Eliade, Mircea, 116, 311 

Ellora, 148 

Ends/goals of life [dharma, artha, kama, 
moksa, bhoga], 72, 90, 151, 199, 
208 

Evil, 278 


Femininity and the feminine (see also 
Sakti/Sakti; Divine Feminine; 
Women), 222, 302; and conch 
shell, 111; gynomorphic forms of 
the Goddess, 262-67; the “human 
feminine,” 12, 66; and mirror, 36, 
148 

Fire (see also Homa ritual), 36, 81, 93— 
94, 104, 112, 121, 128, 213, 227, 
234, 238, 274-75, 329nn. 18, 22; 
as central to piijd, 274; conceptual 
wall of, 98; as sexual union 
between the god and goddess of 
speech, 275 

in homa ritual: component parts of, 
227; extinguishing of, 234; 
conceived of as sexual play 
between male and female polarities 
of divinity, 227-28; as identified 
with the Devi, 274; offering to, 
228-29; offering to aspects of, 
228-29; offering of, to deities, 228 

Fire oblations. See Homa ritual 

Fish (matsya), symbolism of, 76 

Five, symbolism of, 88 

Five deities (pavicadeva/pancdyatana), 
109, 123, 162, 314n. 11, 317n. 21 

Five gross/basic elements 
(pancamahabhiita), 88, 96, 258 

Five Jewels. See Pavicaratna 

Five leaf-bearing twigs. See 
Pancapallava 
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Five “Ma”s [in Tantric worship], 216 

Flowers (puspa): as locus of divine 
manifestation, 106; as symbolic of 
female genitalia, 94; palash, 
powder made from, 196 

offering (puspdnjali), 29, 56, 80, 83, 

251; in adhivasa, 44, 120, 122, 
125, 132; during adoration of 
Durga on Saptamt, 192-94; to 
Agni during homa ritual, 232; in 
Grati, 191; to the aspects of fire 
and other deities, 228-29; during 
bodhana, 85, 89, 94, 108, 109, 
112, 113; during dhydna, 160, 
161, 162, 184, 195-96; to Durga 
during homa, ritual, 228; to fire 
during homa ritual, 228; as flower 
garland (puspamadld) in Saptami 
sodaSopacara, 176, 177; to Ganesa 
and other deities in Kumari Pija, 
221; to Ganesa and other deities 
on Mahanavami, 224; japd (red 
hibiscus/China rose), 77, 135; on 
Mahastami, 195; to Nirmalyava- 
sini, 237; purification of (see 
Suddhi: puspa); during Sandhi 
Puja, 210; on Saptamt, 137, 169, 
173, 176; to Ucchistacandalini, 
237, 238; in varand, 134 

Food (see also Durga Puja: and food; 
specific food items under Materials, 
ritual): as enhancing Sakti, 299; four 
types of, 178, 335n. 37; sweets, 247, 
299; uncooked, purity of, 283 

offerings (naivedya) in Durga Pija 

(see also Food: cooked; Fruit; 
Materials, ritual), 29, 53-55, 59— 
61, 108, 109, 113; betel leaf and 
nut, 176, 242; cucumber, 166, 215; 
curd and unhusked pulse, on bilva 
leaf, for the spirits, 117, 122, 157; 
during bhiitapasdrana, 157; to 
kumaris, 299; modaka (sweet 
balls), 179; in paficopacdara, 251; 
paramanna (supreme food), 178; 
pistaka (cakes), 178-79; in 
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sodasopacara, 113, 174-75; 
plantain (kadaliphala), 215; 
significance of, in piijd, 258; 
purification of, 64; sugarcane 
(iksudanda), 215; uncooked, 283; 
during worship of bilva tree/ 
branch, 157 
cooked (bhog/bhoga/anna), 54, 209, 

216; as prasdda (blessed), 54, 178, 
218-19, 237, 242, 299, 345n. 28; 
Gopala bhog, 282; and men, 177; 
Narayana bhog, 282; offered in 
sodaSopacara, 177-78; offered on 
Vijaya Dasami, 236; restrictions 
on preparation/handling of, in 
Durga Puja, 177, 282; for 
Sarasvati Puja, 282; as symbolic 
parallel with womanhood, 283-84; 
women and, 177-78, 281-84 

Four desirable states [attainment, 
knowledge, friendship, together- 
ness] 59, 208 

Fruit (phala) (see also Bilva): used in 
adhivasa, 44, 125; as food 
offering, 174-75; used in 
ghatasthapana, 88; kusmanda 
melon, 129, 166, 215-16; relation 
to Devi, 175; as surrogate offering 
in balidana, 215-16; symbolism 
of, 88; myrobalan/gooseberry 
(haritaki), 83, 125, 137 

coconut, 88; green, 88, 130; and 

GaneSsa’s decapitation, 161; husks, 
129; offered to purohita on 
Navami, 232; symbolism of, 88, 
262; used in Tantric ghatastha- 
pana, 92 

Fruzetti, Lina, 111 

Fuliro, 301 

Fuller, C. J., 256, 258 


Gajalaksmi, 188 

Ganapati, 218 

Gandaki, 150 

GaneSa (see also Bodhana ritual(s); 
GaneSa Pija), 6, 10, 43, 47, 56, 
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60, 83, 123, 131, 147, 187, 188, 
195, 210, 220, 221, 226, 314n. 11, 
317n. 21, 331n. 10, 333nn. 17, 19; 
association with goddess clusters 
333n. 20; as child of Devi/Durga, 
187, 265, 281, 301; and Durga, 
147, 187; and Devi, fertility, and 
vegetation, 161; flesh/blood 
offerings to, 218; and Laksmi/ 
Mahdalaksmi, 336nn. 45, 46; as 
Lord of Obstacles, 266, 293; and 
Parvati, 343n. 6; and Sarasvati, 
336n. 45; and the siadra class, 
293; wife of, 5, 147-48, 333n. 17, 
336n. 46 

GaneSsa Puja [during Durga Puja], 105— 
6, 108, 158-62, 185, 195; worship 
of Ganesa as guru, 159 

Ganga [goddess], 45, 87, 109, 221, 
245, 273, 323n. 8, 327n. 2 

Ganga [river], 30, 36, 64, 67, 76, 92, 
94, 145, 146, 150, 213, 238, 262, 
273, 274, 332n. 10; water from, 
67, 145-46, 152, 273-74, 343n. 11 

Garuda, 186 

Gauri, 119, 130, 142, 154, 179, 187, 
194, 200, 220, 330n. 32, 337n. 3 

Gayatri [meter], 100, 160, 230 

Geertz, Clifford, 309 

Gender (see also Femininity and the 
feminine; Men/Males; Women), 
284 

Gesture(s) (see also Mudrds), 135, 161 

Ghatasthapana, 86-90, 130, 158; 
Tantric method of, 92-93 

Ghora, 221 

Ghoraripa, 221 

Ghosh, Kashyacharya Tapan Kumar, 21 

Ghosha, Pratapachandra, 31 

Ghosts. See Preta 

Giri, Atmaram Giri, 19 

Giri, Brahmananda, 19 

Godavari [river], 76, 94, 152 

Goddesses, in worship, various forms 
of (see also under specific 
goddesses), 16, 45-46 
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Gonda, Jan, 32 

Gorakhnath, 143 

Govinda, 186, 234 

Great Goddess (see also Devi; Durga), 
1, 2, 16, 57, 134, 145, 153, 154, 
155, 280, 317n. 13; as the 
Absolute, 260, 338n. 10; as 
amalgam of all goddesses, 237, 
280, 338n. 10; as beyond all 
epithets or conceptualization, 152, 
269; as Mahakali, 317n. 15; as 
Mahalaksmi, 317n. 15; as Cosmic 
Mother and creatrix, 17; as 
mysterious, 312; in myth, 316n. 8; 
as Nanda, 315n. 1; as Parvati, 265; 
principles of creation, preservation, 
and destruction embodied in, 265; 
as suffusing the world, 237; union 
with, as highest purpose of 
existence, 260; as warrior-goddess 
Durga, 17, 315n. 20 

Grhya Siitra(s), 35 

Griffith, Ralph T. H., 33 

Guardians of the Directions (dikpdla), 
56, 338n. 10 

Guardians of the Field (ksetrapdla), 44, 
59, 60, 95, 338n. 10; offering(s) 
to, 116, 218; worship of, 209 

Guhu, 206 

Gunas [rajas (passion), sattva (purity), 
tamas (dullness)], 48, 269; and the 
Batukas, 208; and the Devi, 48, 
104, 111, 269; symbolic represen- 
tations of, 63, 111, 265, 269, 270 

Gurus, initiation (diksd), 284 


Hamsa, 166 

Hanuman, 34, 131 

Hara, 144, 145, 171, 180, 181, 194 
Hari, 185 

Harasiddha, 152 

Heaven, 126, 141 

Heavenly Cow (surabhi), 76 
Hema kuta, 146 

Heesterman, Johannes C., 139 
Heramba, 162, 186 
Hiltebeitel, Alf, 242, 291 
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Himalaya, 106 

Himalaya mountains, 118, 146, 165, 
188, 281 

Himavat, 281, 298 

Hinduism, 36, 79, 294, 305 

Holi festival, 245 

Homa (fire oblation) ritual, 62-64, 
224-32, 231 fig. 4.7.3, 233, 343n. 
12; and flame offering compared, 
64; mahavyahrti homa (oblation of 
the great mystical utterances), 230; 
oblations to Durga, 230-32; 
offerings in, as symbolic of 
cosmic reconstitution/reintegration, 
225; purndahuti (the final oblation), 
232; triangular relationship in, 30; 
yajna (Vedic fire oblation) 
compared to, 34, 63-64; signifi- 
cance of fire in, 62, 275 

Hotar (sacrificial priest), 153, 154 

Humphrey, Caroline, 74 


Icchdé: manifest, 48, 63, 111, 220, 269, 
270; transcendental, 219-20 

Iconography, 148, 242, 272, 345n. 27 

Implements/objects, ritual, 149 fig. 
4.4.3; bell(s) (ghanta), 124, 138, 
275; bhrngdra (spouted water 
container), 48, 150, 152, 153; 
bowl, big, 81; brass plate, 221; 
copper plate with sandal (pdduka), 
193; dhunuci (large clay cup with 
pedestal and handle), 129; drum 
(dhak), 124, 138; katord (fist-sized 
container of brass or silver), 171; 
kuSdsana (kusa grass mat), 72; 
lamp (dipa) (see also Arati; 
Offerings: light from flame of 
lamp), 128-29; plate for ghee 
oblation in homa ritual, 229; 
prasasti patra (platter of worship 
materials), 123, 128; proksani 
patra (water container), 112; ring, 
silver (anguliyaka), 135, 172; 
tamra patra (plate), 80, 81; yak’s/ 
cow’s tail whisk (cdémara/camari 
gai), 44, 128, 191 
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conch shell (gankha), 111-13, 152, 
170, 269; in adhivdsa, 44, 127; in 
Grati, 191; blowing of, 138 as 
bringer of harmony, 245; in 
mahdsndna, 152-55; symbolism 
of, 111-12; in visesa argha, 160— 
61 

ghata/kalasga (jar), 45-46, 49, 50, 
86-93 passim, 327n. 2; as 
constructed from pijd offerings, 
262; deities embodied in, 162; as 
focus of concentration on Devi, 
261; as form of the Devi, 86, 91 
fig. 4.2.1, 262, 263 fig. 6.1, 277; 
as form of Ganesa, 161-62; and 
Lajja Gauri, 327n. 7; symbolism 
of, 86, 87, 327n. 6, 328n. 10 

koSd (large copper vessel), 73, 76, 
77, 93, 94, 112, 119, 169; 
symbolism of, 74, 76, 93; yoni 
function of, 269 

kusi (small copper vessel), 73, 75, 
83, 85, 93, 134, 137, 212, 269; 
symbolism of, 74, 93; yoni 
function of, 269 

mirror (darpana), 44-45, 128, 129, 
148, 156, 176, 195, 211, 240; 
bathing of, as substitute for Devi’s 
clay image, 148; symbolism of, 
148 

sthandila (fire pit for oblation), 224, 
225 fig 4.7.2; identified with 
Devi’s yantra, 225, 269 

sword (khadga), 44-45, 129, 211, 
213; and Devi, 211, 213 

tripddika (tripod), 81, 106, 111, 112; 
symbolism of, 111; yoni-shaped 
support, as substitute for, 148; 
yantric function of, 269 

Immersion ceremony in Durga Puja, 
245-47, 340-41n. 2 (Ch. 4.8) 

Impurities, removal of in pitjd, 256 

Indian society, joint family system in, 
343n. 9 

Indra, 84, 109, 115, 124, 125, 126, 
146, 151, 162, 181, 183, 184, 185, 
187, 201, 226, 229, 232, 310; 
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consort of, 336n. 43; his paradise, 
180; Jeweled Net of, 272 


Indrani, 152, 203 

Indu, 226 

Indus Valley Civilization, 1, 130, 264 
Initiation (diksd), 284-85 


ee 


Invocation (avahana), “dgaccha,” 161; 


of the bilva tree, 118; of deities 
into the parnakalasa (brimming 
jar), 334n. 29; of holy rivers into 
the water of jar used during 
Saptami, 158; of the nine god- 
desses of the navapatrikd, 179-83; 
rites, as part of piija, 253-54 
of Durga/Devi, into: her jar form, 
254; the central [clay] image, 162— 
67; the conch shell, 113; the 
piijdlaya, 157-58 
and worship: of the clay images of 

the attending deities during 
Mahasaptami, 184-89; of Candika 
and the Nine Durgas, 204; of 
deities from other regions, 200; of 
Durga’s eight Saktis, 196-99; of 
Jayanti and other Goddesses, 204; 
of Mahasingha/Mahasimha on 
Mahasaptami, 163-64, 189-90; of 
Mahisdsura on Mahasaptami, 163, 
190; of the Matrs (Mothers), 200— 
4; of the sixty-four yoginis, 200; 
of Vahanas (mounts) and Naga 
(snake) on Mahasaptami, 189 

Isana, 184, 192, 226 

Isanamata, 192 

Islam: anti-Islamic sentiments, 341n. 
12, 353n. 56; and Durga Paja, 21, 
290, 292; Mughals, 19-21, 293, 
298, 318n. 28, 352n. 55; Muslims, 
294, 341n. 12, 353n. 56 

Isvara, 192 

Itokumara, 333n. 14 


Jagaddhatri, 86 

Jagannatha, 131 

Jaya, 291 

Jayananda of Bhansbedia, 20 
Jayanta, 181 
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Jayanti [goddess], 58, 144, 181; 
invocation and worship of, 204 

Jayanti [plant], 181, 335n. 40 

Jehangir, 19 

Jnana, 48, 63, 101, 111, 220, 269, 270 

Jiidnendriya, 39, 97 


Kacvi, 180 

Kadali, women of, 143 

Kailasa, Mount, 36, 64, 65, 118, 165, 
240, 247 

Kalaratri, 34, 200, 317n. 12 

Kala bou, 147, 148, 266-67, 301, 
333n. 19 

Kali, 59, 131, 143, 152, 201, 204, 210, 
283, 284, 314n. 15, 322n. 60, 
334n. 30, 339n. 7; as Mahadevi, 
17; in myth, 291, 337n. 2, 338n. 
6; and the staff, 338n. 9; as 
symbolizing the principle of 
destruction, 265 

Kali Pija, 67, 73, 74, 177, 247, 282; as 
requiring a Sakta tantric initiation, 
283 

Kali Yuga, 37, 199 

Kalika, 45, 56, 129, 180 

Kalikd Purdna, 12, 30, 31, 50, 217, 
245, 278, 279, 280, 316nn. 8, 9; 
317n. 19, 325n. 2, 339n. 2, 340n. 
1 (Ch. 4.8), 344n. 20, 354n. 65 

Kalingattuparani, 345n. 27 

Kalkeyi, 301 

Kama, 280 

Kamala, 221 

Kamala, Rani, 19 

Kamalabehn, 347-48n. 17 

Kamalakanniyamman, 332n. 7 

Kamsanarayan, 18 

Kanda ropanam (Erecting the Staffs), 
39, 90-92, 118-19, 132 

Kane, Pandurang Vaman, 306 

Kant, Jio (Jiv), 18-19 

Kant, Lakshmi, 18, 19, 20, 318nn. 25, 
27, 29 

Kant, Panchananda Shakti, 18 

Kant, Shambhupatti, 18 
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Kanya constellation, 82, 83 

Kapalin, 209 

Kapalini, 204 

Karatoya, 213 

“Karisye,” 83 

Karma (action), 101 

Karmendriya, 39, 97 

Kartikeya/Karttikeya, 10, 56, 131, 181, 
201, 206, 331n. 10, 333n. 14; as 
child of Devi/Durga, 265, 281, 
301; in clay image complex 
symbolizing the Devi’s warrior 
nature, 266; as representative of 
ksatriyas, 292-93; invocation and 
worship of, 187, 336n. 45; and 
Parvati, 343n. 6; as wielder of the 
Sakti weapon, 338n. 8 

Kartik, 45, 56, 130, 152, 181 

Kasyapa, 235 

Kasyapa, 310 

Katyayani, 194, 200, 201, 204 

Kaumari, 200, 201, 202 

Kauravas, 291 

Kausiki, 150, 194, 218, 221 

Kaveri [river], 76, 94, 213 

Kaviraj, Gopinath, 26, 219, 353n. 58 

Ketu, 151 

Khan, Alivardi [Mughal Viceroy 
(Nawab)], 20 

Khan, Bismillah, 22 

Kilaka, 100 

Kinsley, David, 213, 239, 290 

Kitchen, as area of sanctity, 178 

Kraustuki, 311 

Kriya, 48, 63, 111, 220, 269, 270 

Krodha, 209 

Krsna, 186, 202, 234, 291, 321n. 50, 
333n. 21 

Krttivasa, 52 

Ksama, 204 

Ksatriyas, 16, 52-53, 255, 293, 
316n. 11 

Kubera, 148, 150, 161, 184 

Kuldrnavatantra, 110 

Kumara, 187, 201, 301, 336n. 45 

Kumari [goddess], 60, 221 
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Kumari [virgin]. See Kumari piija; 
Women: kumdari 

Kumari pijd, 60, 219-22, 341n. 2; 
Bengali style of, 299; and blood 
sacrifice (baliddna), 60-62, 297, 
298; in non-Bengali brahmana 
homes, 222; performed by women 
for women, 299; period of 
occurrence, 219; reference to, in 
early manuscripts, 340n. 16; 
representative kumdari in, 222; 
sixteen-part devotional service 
(sodaSopacdra) in, 60 

Kumbhakarna, 34 

Kundalini/kundalini, 39-41, 78, 96, 97, 
102, 277 

Kirma (Tortoise), 77, 78, 93, 104, 111 

Kusmanda Devi, 117-18 

Kusmandas, 117-18 


Lahiri, Manindra Mohan, 3, 24, 66, 
123, 278, 289, 306, 307; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 26-27; 
married daughters of, 28, 66, 282, 
302 

Lahiri, Mrs. Anjali, 27, 54, 123, 177, 
216, 278, 281, 284, 306, 307 

Lahiri family/home, 3-4, 5, 6, 25, 26— 
27, 32, 52, 59, 66, 67, 109, 132, 
178, 241, 244, 283, 289, 313n. 5, 
315n. 21; grandchildren (see also 
Moitra, Anjana: son of; Moitra, 
Somak) 67, 132, 148, 284, 289, 
344n. 24; home of, 131-32, 168, 
177, 233; views of, 241, 244 

Durga Piya of, 3, 22, 25, 27, 72, 73, 
282; history, 26, 321n. 54; 
importance to family, 66 

Lahurabir, 294, 296 

Laidlaw, James, 74 

Lajja Gauri, 272, 327n. 7 

Laksmi, 10, 56, 77, 88, 90, 109, 118, 
131, 183, 186, 200, 212, 264, 
331n. 7, 333n. 17, 345n. 28; as 
child of Devi/Durga, 265, 281, 
301, 336n. 45; as Gajalaksmi, 188; 
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and Ganesa, 265, 336nn. 45, 46; 
invocation and worship of, 188; as 
Mahadevi, 17; as a member of the 
navapatrikd, 45, 56, 130, 145; 
rationale for inclusion in clay 
image complex, 265; as represent- 
ing the vaisya class, 293; as 
symbolizing the principle of 
preservation, 265 

Laksmi Tantra, 317n. 17 

Liberation, spiritual (moksa), 76, 320n. 44 

Linga, 205, 254, 270, 271 

Lion-mount: of Durga (see also 
Mahasimha; Simha), 56, 83, 104; 
of other goddesses, 336—37n. 47; 
symbolism of, 342n. 5 (Ch. 6) 

Litany in Durga Paja: gestural, 74; 
important revelations of, 47, 64, 
110, 140, 143, 173, 192, 239 

Lotus flowers, 59, 77, 106, 209, 224, 
227; 108, offering of, 306; eight- 
petalled, 57, 58, 86, 130, 194, 195, 
196; filament (kesara) of, 209; 
four-petalled, 102; as mandala, 
331n. 7; six-petalled, 102; sixteen- 
petalled, 101; stone icon of, 103; 
ten-petalled, 102; thousand-petalled 
(see Sahasrara/Sahasrara padma); 
twelve-petalled, 101; two-petalled, 
102 


Ma/Ma Durga, 17, 265, 281, 315n. 20 

Madhvacharya, 347n. 16 

Maghavan, 125 

Mahabhdagavata Purana, 316n. 9, 354n. 
65 

Mahabharata, 191, 265, 291, 296, 
337n. 6, 347n. 13, 348n. 21 

Mahadevi, 1, 17, 52, 200, 280, 317n. 13 

Mahaganapati, 336n. 46 

Mahagauri, 337n. 3 

Mahakali, 67, 315n. 20, 317n. 15, 
334n. 30, 337nn. 48, 3; 348n. 17 

Mahalaksmi, 67, 188, 315n. 20, 317n. 
15, 334n. 30, 337n. 48, 348n. 17; 
as wife/Sakti of Ganesa, 336n. 46 
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Mahamaya/mahamayd, 44, 148, 312, 
334n. 30 
Mahanavami/Navami, 60, 62-64, 67, 
73, 83, 149, 222, 290 
Mahdanirvana Tantra, 325n. 6 
Mahasaptami. See Saptami 
Mahasarasvati, 67, 334n. 30, 337n. 48, 
348n. 17 
Mahasimha/Mahasingha (see also Lion- 
mount; Simha), 56 invocation and 
worship of, 163, 189-90 
Mahdasnana (Great Bathing) of the 
Goddess, 49, 148-49, 195, 224; in 
her mirror form, 148—50; with the 
bhrngara, 150-52; with the conch 
shell (sankha), 152-55; with the 
pancagavya, 150; with eight 
different waters, 156; with the 
sahasradhara (thousandfold; 
millifluent), 155-56; ending of, 
156 
Mahastami/Astami (Great Eighth [day 
of Navaratra]), 57-59, 83, 149, 
340n. 1 (Ch. 4.8); as climax of 
Durga Puja, 67, role of the 
sarvatobhadra mandala during, 
57-59 
Mahavidya, 143, 200, 325n. 5, 332n. 
11 
Mahavidyas, the ten, 131, 276, 280, 
324n. 21, 345n. 28 
Mahavyahrti. See Homa ritual: 
Mahdavyahrti homa 
MaheSsvara, 146, 151, 201, 212, 222 
Mahesvart, 200, 201-2 
Mahisa/Mahisasura (buffalo demon), 
10, 17, 37, 46, 50-52, 56, 65, 131, 
180, 193, 204, 207, 290, 331n. 10, 
324n. 12, 345n. 28, 346n. 8; 
admiration of, by devotees of 
Durga, 242; clay image (mirti) of, 
264-65; cosmic importance of, 
242; as scapegoat, 352-53n. 56; 
devotion to, 132; feeding of the 
murti of, 242; as hero, 242, 289; 
honoring of, in Durga Pija, 242; 
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and the constellation Centaurus, 
83; invocation and worship of, 
163, 190; and Devi, 242; marti of, 
and popular culture, 131; and the 
struggle between good and evil, 
132; as worthy of veneration, 
341n. 9 
identified with: the sacrificial animal 
in bali dana, 278; identified as 
Siva, 242; the sun or fire, 342n. 5 
(Ch. 6) 
slaying of: 131, 162, 316n. 8, 324n. 
13, 341n. 9, 346nn. 2, 8; by 
Kartikeya/Skanda, not Durga, 265; 
symbolism of, 289 
as symbolizing: enemies, 289; evil, 
278, 281-90 
Makunda, 226 
Male deities: as ornaments (bhiisana), 
271; ritual precedence over female 
deities, 188 
Maliya cassette, 37 
Manas, 39, 97, 101, 106, 110, 343- 
44n. 16 
Manasa, 300-1; worship of, 341n. 6 
Mandakini, 150, 171 
Mandala (see also Sarvatobhadra 
mandala), 58, 93, 268; Smarta 
lingatobhadra mandala, 338n. 10 
Mandara, 118 
Mandyakint, 152 
Mangala, 204 
Manifestation: divine, 106, 108, 287; of 
Devi, 287-88 
Manikarnika, 152 
Mantras, 7, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 50, 56, 
72, 74-75, 78, 80, 86, 93, 94, 96, 
98, 101, 104, 109, 112, 113, 115, 
118, 124, 138, 195, 259; as the 
animating essence of Devi, 344n. 
18; Durga japa (repetition of the 
Durga mantra), 119; rationale for 
inclusion in this study, 32; as 
restrained by a bolt (kilaka), 100; 
role/significance of 32-33; and 
Tantric initiation 282, 284 
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bija mantra of Durga, 48, 58, 72, 93, Marxism, 289-90 
96, 105, 111, 112, 161, 224, 268; Masabhaktabali, 122, 151, 224 
significance of, 269 Matangt, 237, 324n. 21, 341n. 5 


bija mantras ([{Tantric] seed syl- Materials, ritual (see also under 


lables), 33, 49, 58, 76, 78, 92-93, 
96, 97, 105, 110, 156, 160, 328n. 
16, 329n. 18, 334n. 28; and the 
elements, 96, 329n. 18 
obeisance (prandma) mantras to/for: 
Aticandika, 199; bilva tree/Durga, 
157; Canda, 199; Candanayika, 
198; Candariipa, 199; Candavatt, 
199; Candogra, 198; Ganesa, 185; 
guru worship, 159; Kartikeya, 187; 
Laksmi, 188; the Matrs, 201-4; 
Narayana, 186; Pracanda, 198; 
rsyddi nydsa, 159-60; Sarasvati, 
189; Siva, 187; the sword, 212; 
Ugracanda, 198 
(other) types of: Candi Gayatri, 174; 
Devi Gayatri, 154, 167, 168; 
Durga Gayatri, 132-34, 154, 331n. 
1; Durga mantra/miilamantra, 63, 
113, 119, 161, 162, 170, 175, 209, 
225, 230, 231, 232; Gayatri, 63, 
90, 140, 177, 230; mahdavydahrtis, 
63, 230; namaskdra (sacred 
utterance of homage): 119, 130, 
160, 162, 179, 180, 194; purification 
(Sodana), 140-41, 158-59; “‘Sacrifi- 
cial Animal Gayatri,” 211; Santi, 
235-36, 247; svahd, 74-75, 232; 
Vedic versus non-Vedic, 32-33 
used during: bathing with the 
bhrngara, 150-52; bathing with 
the conch shell (gankha), 152-55; 
bathing of navapatrika, 142-47; 
bhiitapasarana, 157; ghatastha- 
pana, 158; pranayama, 98; Sandhi 
Puja, 211 
Manu(s), 310; seventh, 76 
Manusmrti, 349n. 30 
Mariyamman, 337n. 47 
Markandeya, 311 
Markandeya Purana, 50 
Maruts, 332n. 9 


Offerings; Water(s)): used in 
adhivasa, 44; aguru, 154; ashes, 
sacred, 157; betel leaf/nut, 65, 
176, 232; camphor (karpiira), 154; 
coal, 129; collyrium (kajjala), 127, 
167, 174; copper (tamara), 44, 
128; five grains (dhanyamasi/ 
pajica Sasya) [paddy, wheat, 
barley, sesamum, mustard], 86, 
130; gold (kdficana), 44, 127; 
guggulu, 129; honey, 141, 171, 
245; identified with manifest form 
of Devi, 175; incense powder 
(dhuna), 129; leaf-bearing twigs, 
coconut, and cloth in Saptami 
ghatasthapana, 158, 262; 
millifluent (sahasradhdra), 48, 
155; madhuparka (honeyed 
mixture), 113, 171; masa (pulse 
with its husk), 95, 116, 117, 118, 
12; purifying agents, 72; sandal- 
wood powder, 129; seeds, 
sprouting, 288; sesamum (ila), 
85-86, 212, 231; sesamum oil, 
145; silt from the Ganga, 154; 
siltballs (pinda), 72; silver, 44, 
128; soil (mahi), 44, 124; sola 
(white cork), 208; stone (sild), 
small, 44, 125; sugar, 141; tulasi 
leaf, 212; turmeric (haridrd) 
powder, 46, 95, 120, 139, 195, 
196; vermillion (sindiira), 44, 174, 
195, 211, 216, 302; Visnu taila, 
154 


cloth/clothing (vastra): 89, 130, 135, 156, 


191, 232; sari, 143, 147, 148, 191 


from cow: bile (rocand/gorocanda), 44, 


127; curd (dadhi), 44, 95, 116, 117, 
122, 126, 141-42, 171, 234, 236; 
dung, 140, 142; ghee/clarified 
butter (ghrta), 44, 45, 62-63, 126, 
141-42, 171, 229, 231, 232, 234; 
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Materials, ritual (continued) 


milk, 140-42; pajicagavya (five 
products of the cow), 47, 48, 140, 
142, 150; urine, 140, 142 

dirva grass, 75, 83, 89, 92, 94, 157, 
161; in adhivdsa, 44, 125; as hairs 
of Visnu, 112, 122; in 
sodasopacara, 170, 176, 177; 
symbolic meaning of, 94; in 
varana, 134, 135 

kuSa grass, 72, 85, 93, 94, 112, 124, 
142, 157, 164, 212, 213; as 
conductor of divine energy, 334n. 
31; used in homa ritual, 224, 225— 
26, 229 

mustard, 86; oil, 195; white (siddhar- 
thaka), 39, 94, 95, 109, 110, 157, 
159; yellow (siddhartha), 44, 127 

rice, 83; boiled, 236; flat (cara), 236; 
fried (/dja), 157; powder, 150, 
196; puffed, 236; symbolism of 
93, 94, 161; unhusked (dhdnya), 
44, 125; washed and uncooked, 
80, 112, 121, 122, 134, 135, 137, 
157, 170, 174, 177, 232 

sandalwood paste (gandha/candana) 
[fragrant ointment], 39, 44, 72, 75, 
80, 83, 90, 94, 108, 112, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 169, 221; in homa ritual, 
228; as offering in adhivdsa, 124, 
125, 132; in sodasopacara, 173; in 
varana, 135 

vermillion (sindiira), 44, 48, 53, 89, 
92, 106; in adhivdsa, 126; 
diagram, 89; in mahdsndana, 156; 
significance in svdstika of, 39 

Matrka [Sanskrit alphabet/syllables] 

(see also Nydsa: matrkd nydsa), 

99, 102 
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Meditative visualization. See Dhydna 

Meganada, 34 

Men/Males, 216, 301, 349n. 30 

Mena, 66, 281, 298 

Menaka, 221 

Mercury [metal], 176, 181 

Meru, 78, 190; (meruprstha) back/roof 

of, 77, 118 

Methodological approach used in this 

study, 7, 287, 314n. 9 

Mitra [god], 124, 168 

Mitra, Anandamayi, 22 

Mitra, Govindaram, 22 

Mitra, Rajendra, 22 

Mitra/Basu family, 298, 305, 319n. 36; 
history of, 21-24; piijd of, 21-24, 
72, 80, 131, 185, 215, 219, 245, 
246 

Mitramisra, 317n. 21 

Mlecchas, 316n. 11 

Mohenjo-daro, 139 

Moitra, Anjana, 281-83; son of, 282— 

83 

Moitra, Satyabrata, 308-9 

Moitra, Somak, 284 

Moitra family, 283 

Monastic system, Hindu (matha), 79 

Moon, 85, 93-94, 97, 102, 104, 112, 

137, 226, 227, 329n. 22 

Mothers (mdtr/mdatrka), 58, 117, 151; 
first appearance in history, 200; 
invocation and worship of, 200-4; 
and the sarvatobhadra mandala, 
271, 338n. 10; the Seven Mothers 
(saptamatrka), 333n. 20; related to 
Visnu, 337n. 5 

Mrdanama, 232 

Mudra (gestures), 39, 76, 78, 161, 232, 

259, 304; ankuSa (goad), 76, 94, 


Matrs/Matrka [Mothers]. See Mothers 
Matsya [avatar], 109 
Matsyendranath, 143 

Maya, 242 

McDermott, Rachel Fell, 18, 293 
Medhas [sage], 52, 310, 311-12 
Meditative verses. See Dhydna sloka 


112; and mantras, 161; dhenu 
(cow), 74, 76, 94, 112, 160, 211; 
dhyana, 43, 160, 162, 184, 195, 
210; dhydna/yoni mudra, 106, 107 
fig. 4.22, 110; gokarna (cow’s 
ear), 74, 134; leliha (lapping flame 
of fire), 169; matsya (fish), 74, 76, 
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94, 112, 160; nature/function of, 
74; samhdara, 237 

Miiller, Max, 31 

Munda, 204, 337n. 2 

Mirti (see also Clay/earthen image 
complex in Durga Pitja): stone, 
341n. 12; as yantra, 267-68 

Murti Rahasya, 42 

Music during Durga Pija; harmonium, 
149; role and types of rdgas in, 
149; shehnai, 149 

Mysore, kings of, 290 

Myth (see also under specific deities/ 
supernatural beings): churning of 
the oceans, 77, 111, 246; and 
ritual, 354—55n. 66 


Naddis (energy channels), 78, 229; ida, 
62, 229; pingald, 62, 229, 
susumnd, 41, 62, 96, 98, 229 

Ndaga/sarpa, as nagapasa, worship of, 189 

Nairti, 151 

Nanda/Nanda Devi, 315n. 1, 324n. 24 

Nandapandita. See Vinayaka 

Narada [sage], 84, 160 

Narada, 221 

Narasimha/Narasingha, 95, 201 

Narasimhi, 200, 201, 203 

Narayana, 56, 84, 109, 212; invocation 

and piijd of, 185-86, 212, 310 

Narayani, 119, 130, 154, 179, 194, 200, 

222, 330n. 32 

Narmada, 76, 94, 152 

Navami. See Mahanavami 

Navapatrika, 44, 46, 56, 57, 62, 83, 
178; adhivdsa of, 129-30; as 
aspects/constituent goddesses of 
Devi/Durga, 45, 129, 264; 
anointing of, 130-40; feminine 
nature of, 264; as GaneSsa’s wife 
(see also Kala bou), 147-48; 
goddesses associated with, 45, 
129-30; identified with young 
bride, 264; invocation and worship 
of the nine goddesses of, 179-84; 
origin of, 45-46, 179, 264; role of, 
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during Saptami, 138; worshiped as 
a whole, 184, 196 
bathing of: in eight waters, 145-47; 
in nine kinds of water, 142-45; in 
the paficagavya, 142 
individual plants of, 56, 129-30, 
142-45, 179-83; agfoka, 130, 145, 
182-83; bilva/Sriphala (wood- 
apple) branch (see also Bilva: 
branch), 130, 138, 144, 181-82; 
dddimah/dadimi (pomegranate), 
130, 145, 182; dhdnya (rice 
paddy), 130, 145, 183; haridra 
(turmeric), 56, 130, 144, 181; 
Jayanti creeper, 130, 144, 181; 
kacvilkacci (edible arum), 129, 
143, 180, 183; mana, 129, 145, 
183; kadali/rambha (plantain), 
129, 138, 142, 143 
Navaratra: as nine-night festival, 1-3, 
7-10, 15-17, 290; as division of 
the year, 15, 79, 83; and female 
empowerment, 353n. 58; object(s) 
of devotion/worship during 16-17; 
Sravana Navaratra, 15; in Vi- 
jayanagara, 290, 322n. 3, 346n. 7 
autumn (Saradiya)/Agvina Navaratra, 
1-3, 7-10, 15-17, 30, 44, 84, 115, 
316nn. 4, 5, 8, 10; and Durga 
Puja, 2, 17; eight day of (see 
Mahastami/Astami); end of, 236; 
eleventh day of (see Ekadasi); fifth 
day of (see Paficami); first day of, 
29, 73; ninth day of (see 
Mahanavami/Navami); Sanskritiza- 
tion of, 15-16; seventh day of (see 
Saptami/Mahasapatami/); sixth day 
of (see Sasthi); tenth day of (see 
Vijaya Dasamti); versus spring, 15— 
17, 222-23, 317n. 18 
spring (Vasanta)/Caitra Navaratra 
spring, 15, 254, 315-16n. 4, 353n. 
58; versus autumn, 15-17, 222-23, 
317n. 18 
Navardatra-pradipa, 321n. 58 
Navakrishna, Raja 
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Nectar of Immortality (amrta), 75, 76, 
97, 111, 112, 218 

Nepal/Nepali, 218, 220 

Nilakantha bird, 246 

Nim tree, 72, 264 

Nine Durgas, 58, 64, 103, 118, 240, 299, 
338n. 10, 344n. 19; and the five 
senses, 276; temples of [in Banaras], 
344n. 17; worship of, 204 

Nine Planets (navagraha), 162, 195 

Nine Plants. See Navapatrika 

Nirmalyavasini, 64, 237 

Nirrti, 184 

Nisumbha, 181, 201, 280, 300, 335n. 
41 (as demon of drought), 337n. 2 

Nitya pija. See Purohita: Duties of: 
obligatory 

Nuer, 339n. 10 

Nydsa (imprintments), 18, 38, 195, 236, 
259, 304; anga (limb), 78, 100-2, 
105, 110, 123, 160, 161, 162, 195, 
221, 329n. 19; angusthddi sadanga 
(six limbs, consisting of the five 
fingers, and palms), 38, 42, 164, 
196; bahir/bahya matrka nydsa 
(external, of syllables), 42-43, 
102-3; kara (hand), 78, 100, 123, 
105, 110, 160, 161, 162, 195, 221, 
329n. 19; matrkd (alphabet), 42, 
99-100, 160, 210, 221; pitha 
(seats/abodes [of Devi]) 43, 103-4, 
123, 160, 162, 195; origin of, 79; 
purpose of, 78, 99; rsyadi (sages 
of the revealer and others), 43, 
105, 159, 195 samhdra mdatrka 
(enfolding/compressing, of 
syllables), 103; types of, 42-43; 
vydpaka (pervasive), 43, 105 


Offerings (see also Arati; Balidana; 
Flowers; Food; specific items 
under Implements/Objects, ritual 
and Materials, ritual; Upacdra): 
flame/fire (see Offerings: light 
from flame of lamp); to the 
dikpdlas (Directional Guardians), 
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184; to the ksetrapdlas (Guardians 
of the Field), 116; nirmdlyam 
(stainless offerings), 237-38; to 
purohita, 232-34 
of flesh and blood [in baliddna]: to 
Batuka, 218; to Devi/Durga, 61, 
216-18; to Ganapati [Ganesa], 
218; to the Ksetrapalas, 218; as 
prasdda, 218-19, 345n. 28; to the 
Yoginis, 218 
of fragrance, 137; fragrant flowers, 
195; fragrant paste (gandha) (see 
also Materials, ritual: sandalwood 
paste), 113, 251; incense (dhiipa), 
113, 173, 190, 251 
light from flame of lamp (dipa): in 
updcara, 108, 113, 174, 245, 251; 
in adhivdsa, 44, 128; in drati (see 
under Arati) 
Om/aum, mentioned, 74, 78, 89, 94, 98, 
329n. 22 
Ornaments (alankara), 53; Devi’s, 
worship of, 59, 208 
Ostér, Akos, 31, 53, 111, 148, 182, 
258, 287 
Outcaste(s). See Candala 


Padma, 221, 229 

Padoux, André, 32 

Pddya (washing of the feet), 113, 137 

Pal, Vanshicharan (Bangshi), 292 

Pals [artisan caste (jdti)], 24, 131 

Pajicadeva, 314n. 11 (see also 
Pajicdyatana) 

Pancakasaya (five pungent flavors), 
154 

Pancami (fifth day [of Navaratra]), 84, 
121 

Pancdmrta (Five Nectars), 47, 141 

Pancapallava (five leaf-bearing twigs), 
88, 92 

Pafcayatana, 317n. 21 

Pafcdyatana pijd, 314n. 11 

Pancaratna (five jewels), 87; symbol- 
ism of, 87 

Paficaratra philosophy, 333n. 21 
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Pandal. See Shrines, temporary to Durga 

Pandavas, 291, 296, 337n. 6 

Pandey Haveli, 292 

“Panjika” (Kub Dubey’s), 241 

Pdpapurusa, 97 

Paramasiva/paramasiva, 41, 238 

Pardtman, 97 

Parvati, 36, 55, 65, 66, 106, 142, 143, 
188, 190, 200, 207, 219, 244, 
324n. 23; and Ganesa, 343n. 6; as 
Great Goddess, 265; and 
Kartikeya, 346n. 6; in myth, 238— 
39, 280, 281, 298 

Pavamana, 125 

Pavana, 151 

Pavana, 221 

Payne, Ernest Alexander, 17, 279, 280 

Pilgrimage circuit, 67, 295-96 

Pithas, 103-4; siddha pithas, 103 

Pithanirnaya, 104 

Planets/planetary forces (graha) [the 
nine], 109, 117 

Pollution, ritual, 48-49, 64, 117, 139, 
140, 256 

Pracanda, 164, 196, 198 

Pradaksina (circumambulation) stotra, 
236, 239-40 

Prddhdanika Rahasya, 42, 67 

Pradyumna, 151, 333n. 21 

Prajapati, 36, 166, 230, 232, 334n. 33 

Prakritization, 350n. 37 

Prakrti/prakrti, 39, 42, 85, 97, 111, 259, 
269, 312; Pradhana Prakrti, 259 

Pramda/pramdnalprameya, 104 

Pranava. See Om/Aum 

Prdna, 49-50, 95, 168; channels of, 98 

Prana pratistha (Installation of Vital 
Energy), 49, 50, 168-69, 185 

Prdnatosini-tantra, 238 

Pranayama (Control of the Vital 
Energy), 39, 40 fig. 3.1, 41, 78, 
95-96, 98, 105, 122, 160, 195, 
210, 221, 259 

Prasdda (see also under Food: cooked), 
64, 237 

Pratpaditya [king of Jessore], 19, 20 
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Preta, 79, 94, 95 
Prayer(s), 71, 116, 251, 277 
Prayaga, 146, 332n. 10 
Priest (see also Purohita), role of, 252 
Prthvi, 262 
Piija(s) (see also specific pijas and 
under specfic deities and rituals), 
80, 82, 84; apparent contradiction 
inherent in, 256; and dargana, 61, 
251-52, 257; etymology of, 322n. 
1; materials offered in, 45; temple/ 
permanent versus festival/ 
temporary, 56-57; role of speech 
(vac) in, 32; and upacara, 49, 56, 
253; and yajfia, 36-37, 56, 83; and 
yantras, 268 
to (specific) deities: Ganesa (see 
Ganesa Pija); Kali, 131; Laksmi, 
131; Sarasvati, 131; Siva, 71; 
Vindhyavasini Devi, 67; 
Visvakarman, 131 
and devotee/worshipper in: and deity 
in, 61; moods and emotions in, 
259; role of, 251-52; motives/ 
objectives of, 169, 252, 257-58; 
viewpoint of/role in ptija, compared 
to that of purohita, 56-57 
function/objectives, 252, 257, 287; as 
purification process, 257; as 
movement of deity and worshipper 
towards each other, 257, 259, 267; 
as total offering of the 
worshipper’s self, 259 
nature of, 5, 11, 35-37, 61; 49, 251-52 
types/categories of: external, 110-11; 
Jain, 74; kKamya, 71-72, 252; 
manasa, 110-11; naimittika, 71-72; 
niskamya, 71-72, 209; nitya, 71-72; 
royal, 148; Sakta, 71; Smarta/ 
Vaidika, 79; Tantric, 81, 110; 
Tantric versus Vaidik, 108; temple, 
three types of, 252; two types in 
Sakta Tantric conceptual scheme, 
45; viSesa (special) piija, 74 
Pijdlaya, 28, 36, 46, 133 fig. 4.3; 
kitchen as, 55, 216 
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PijaprakdSa, 317n. 21, 334n. 29 

Purandara, 226 

Puranas/Puranic mythology, 265 

Purification(s) (see also Suddhi), 140- 
42, 158-59 

Purohita: 24, 71, 247, 304; ambiva- 
lence toward, on part of patrons, 
326-27n. 1; Banarasi, 73; charac- 
teristics of, 27-28, 32; conceptions 
of, during the raising of kundalini, 
97; and Devi, 46; fusion of pramd, 
pramdand, and prameya, in, 104; 
last words uttered by, in Durga 
Puja, 247; as locus of Devi’s 
energy, 41; as master of material 
reintegration, 25; his own obliga- 
tory duties (nitya piija), 72-73; 
and patron/sacrificer (yajamdna), 
46, 63; payment to, from patron 
(yajamdana) and others, 63, 232— 
34; relation with Devi and patron 
(yajamdna), 30; Sakta, 45; 
selection of (see Varana); types 
of, 24-25; union of, with Devi, 
41, 43, 259; as the vibratory 
manifestation of creation/speech, 
277; viewpoint of/role in pijd, 
compared to that of devotee, 57 

body of: as adamantine/immaculate 
substance, 20, 78, 97, 99, 329; 
divine status of, 101; identified 
with body of Durga, 72; as portal 
for Devi’s manifestation, 277; as 
seat (pitha) of Devi, 104, 277; 
symbolism/identifications of, 41, 
78, 99, 101, 123, 275, 277; 
transformation of, during nydsa, 
78, 99-105, 123; vibrational, as 
abode of Devi, 99, 123, 275, 277 
preliminary duties of (sémdnya 

vidhi), in Durga Pija: 38, 73-84; 
acamana, 73-75; argha, 75; dsana 
Suddhi, 77-78; bhita suddhi, 78; 
bhitdpasdrana, 79; dig bandhana, 
79; jala Suddhi, 76; kara and anga 
nydsa, 78-79; offerings to 
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brdhmana attendants, 80-81; 
puspa Suddhi, 77; sankalpa, 82- 
83; sankalpa sitkta, 83-84; svasti 
vdcanam, 81-82 
identified with: Durga/Devi, 63, 277; 
fire 63; the sun, 46, 331n. 2 
role/function of, 27—28, 29-30, 63, 
277, 342n. 3 (Ch. 5); as conductor 
of material manifestation of the 
divine, 259; as controller of Devi’s 
manifestations, 277; as regenerator 
of Devi’s body, 278; as bringing 
about emotions in piijd’s partici- 
pants, 307 
Purohita Darpana, 6, 30-31, 337n. 3 
Purusa, 36, 42, 50, 259 
Purusa Sukta, 36 
Pisan, 126 


Raghunandana, 31 

Rahasyas (see also specific Rahasyas), 
67, 325n. 27 

Rahu, 151 

Rai Choudary, S. K., 308 

Rai, Raja Basanta [builder of Kalighat 
temple], 19 

Rai, Raja Krishnachandra, 20, 21 

Raikanth family [of Jalpaiguri, Bengal], 
345n. 27 

Raj Kumari, 220 

Radjasitya ritual, 139, 346n. 7 

Rdksasas, 151 

Raktabija, 182, 336n. 42 

Raktadantika, 45, 56, 130, 182, 200, 
264, 336n. 42 

Ram Lila(s), 346nn. 8, 9 

Rama/Ram, 16, 19, 22, 33-34, 52-53, 
65, 68, 84, 115, 131, 185, 215, 
236, 255, 290, 302, 306-7, 310, 
316nn. 8, 9, 10; 326n. 1, 340n. 1 
(Ch. 4.8), 346nn. 8, 10, 352n. 49 

Ramakrsna Math (Mission), 10, 24, 
284, 294 

Ramayana, 52, 65, 316n. 9, 354n. 65 

Rambha [heavenly damsel (apsaras)], 
179-80 
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Rashtra Sevika Samiti, 347—-48n. 17 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), 
347-48n. 17 

Ratha Yatra, 131 

Rati, 280 

Ravana/Ravan, 16, 19, 33-34, 52-53, 
68, 84, 115, 215, 236, 255, 302, 
307, 310, 316nn. 8, 10; 340n. 1 
(Ch. 4.8), 346nn. 8, 9, 352n. 49 

Ray, Amita, 18 

Raychauduri, 25 

Removing the Obstacles of Earth and 
Sky, 159 

Reality: Absolute, 258-59, 260, 338n. 
10; supreme, 74-75, 97, 339n. 6 

Renunciation (samnydsa), 283 

Rg Veda, 33, 36, 50, 81, 83, 139 

Ritual: and commonality of symbolic 
action, 354n. 61; historical 
evolution of, in piijd, compared 
with iconographic development, 
272-73; implements/objects used 
in (see Implements/objects, ritual); 
importance of space in 79; 
importance of time in, 79; intuitive 
perception in, 307; materials used 
in (see Materials, ritual); metaphor 
versus symbol in, 351n. 42; and 
myth, 307, 354—-55n. 66; and 
social conflict, 352n. 55; symbols 
in, derived from cultural catego- 
ries, 354n. 64 

function/purpose of: as cathartic, 
351n. 46; as communicative, 350— 
Sin. 40; as producing awe/ 
reverence in participants, 354n. 62; 
as accomplishing their purport, 
305; as promoting social solidarity/ 
cohesion, 305-6, 353n. 56, 354n. 
61; as regulator of social structure, 
351n. 46; as supportive of 
ideology, 305 
nature of, 74; as formal, 305; as 

grounded in action, 304; as 
inherently mysterious, 304, 309; as 
intentional/purposeful act, 304; as 
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adaptive, 311; as performative, 
351n. 44; as practice, 351—52n. 
47; as projection of a culture’s 
feelings of desire and violence, 
352-53n. 56; as symbolic, 304-5; 
as traditionally prescribed, 305 
theory of: the author’s definition of 
ritual, 303-4; cyclical pattern of 
worship, as applied to Durga Puja, 
115-16; in general, 350n. 39; as 
grounded in action, 74, 350-5 1n. 
40; “ritual criticism,” 352n. 51; 
shortcomings of Geertz’s approach 
to ritual, 354n. 62 social functional 
analyses, 351n. 46 
acts: and the light of the Divine, 
224; rationale behind elimination 
and substitution of, 215, 223-24 
religious: as addressing the funda- 
mental mysteries of existence, 
309-10 and supranatural reality, 
309-10 
Ritual/Rites in Durga Puja (see also 
specific rites): special (vigesa 
vidhi) versus general preliminary 
(samanya vidhi), 71; contemporary 
curtailment of, 72—73 
Rivers, sacred (see also specific rivers), 
48, 76, 112, 139, 161, 257 
Rodrigues, Hillary Peter, 310 
Roy, Atul Chandra, 19 
Roy, Raga Rammohan, 18 
Roy, Samaren, 19 
Rudra, 144, 222, 332n. 9 
Ruru, 209 


Sabaras, 175, 239, 245 

Sabarna Rai Choudary family, 19, 20, 
21, 318nn. 25, 27, 29, 30 

Sabarni lineage (gotra), 18 

Sabarotsava, 245 

Sact, 183, 336n. 43 

Sacrifice. See Afvamedha; Baliddna 

Sddhyas (elemental spirits), 156 

Sahasrara/Sahasrara padma, 41, 75, 
96-97 
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Saila, Mount/Sr1i Saila, 118 

Sailajalsailaja, 188 

Sailaputrt, 118, 334n. 30 

Saiva sectarian tradition, 7, 16, 219, 
237-38 

Sakambhart, 87, 94, 200, 323n. 10 

Sakhayana Aranyaka, 323n. 11 

Sakra, 115 

Sakta sectarian tradition (see also 
Tantra/Tantrism), 7, 15, 42, 45, 
79, 100, 259, 265, 269, 314n. 11; 
metaphysics, three/four levels of 
reality in, 339n. 6; philosophy of, 
87 

Saktas, 7, 255, 311; Banarasi, 67; 

Bengali, 67, 178 

Sakti/Sakti (see also Adhdrasakti), 7, 
32, 41-42, 46, 68, 99, 105, 212, 
219, 220, 299, 308, 312, 337n. 3, 
349n. 27; avyakta Sakti, 42; of 
Candika, 54; as Feminine Power/ 
female principle, 7, 42, 48, 99; as 
the Matrkas (Mothers), 201; of 
Siva, 54; as static abiding power, 
versus dynamic energy, 144; 
svatantra Sakti, 220; three forms 
of [manifest], 48, 63, 111, 220, 
269; vijayd Sakti, 296; union with 
Siva, 27, 99 

eight faktis of Durga/Devi/Camunda, 

49, 58, 59, 64, 164; worship of, 
195-99 

Sakti [weapon]. See Weapons: Sakti 

Saktisangama-tantra, 276 

Sdlagrama, 185 

Sdma Veda, 33, 81 

Samadhi, 52, 68, 255, 310, 311, 312, 
324n. 14 

Samanya argha/Samdanyargha (common 
offering), 93-94, 123, 137, 158, 
195, 221 

Samanya vidhi (common [preliminary] 
duties) (see also Purohita: 
preliminary duties of), 38, 71, 73- 
84, 103; during adhivdsa, 120-23; 
in Kumari piijd, 221; for Saptami/ 
Mahasaptami, 137, 158 
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Samharin, 209 

Sami tree, 291 

Sami piijd, 291, 346n. 10 

Sandhi Pija, 59-62, 67, 210-24, 296- 
97, 340n. 1 (Ch. 4.8); as climax of 
Durga Puja, 222; point of 
occurrence/timing of, 210, 224 

Sankalpa (oath), 82-83, 119, 135, 137, 
222, 231, 235; in domestic versus 
public pijd, 315-16n. 16 

Sankalpa siikta (oath hymn), 83-84, 
121-22, 137, 221 

Sankara [Siva], 64, 138, 144, 165, 170, 
174, 192, 240 

Sankara [philosopher], 42, 79, 256, 
316n. 11 

Sankari, 194 

Sankarsana, 151, 333n. 21 (Saknarsana) 

Sankha, 221 

Sankhya, 42, 48, 259, 269 

Sanskrit language. See Speech/language 

Sanskritization: defined 15; of Devi 
worship, 15; in Durga Pija, 350n. 
37; of Lajja Gauri worship 

Saptami/Mahasaptami (Great Seventh 
day of Navaratra), 46-57, 73, 149, 
340n. 1 (Ch. 4.8); regarded as the 
first day of Durga Puja, 55, 253 

Sarada, 153 

Sarasvati [goddess], 10, 56, 87, 99, 
100, 109, 131, 186, 200, 221, 
314n. 15, 339n. 7, 345n. 28; as 
child of Devi/Durga, 265, 281, 
301, 336n. 45; invocation and 
worship of, 188-89; as Mahadevi, 
17, 275; rationale for inclusion in 
clay image complex, 265; as 
representing the brahmana class, 
292; as spouse of Kartikeya, 265; 
as symbolizing the principle of 
creation, 265; as Vac, 275-76, 
343n. 14; as Vagisvari, 62 

Sarasvati [river], 76, 94, 146, 150, 213, 
332n. 10 

Sarasvati Puja, 54 

Sarayu, 150 

Sardiila, 242 
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Sarvajanina piijds. See Durga Puja: public 

Sarvatobhadra mandala (Sphere of All 
Auspiciousness), 39, 57-59, 86, 91 
Fig. 4.2.1, 196, 268, 270-73, 288, 
343n. 9; in adhivdsa, 130; male 
and female symbolism in, 271; 
description of, 194-95, 197 fig 
4.5, 204-5, 270-71; eight-petalled 
lotus of, symbolism of, 343n. 10; 
as embodiment of Devi, 196; 
etymology of, 337n. 1; invocation 
boundaries of with respect to sex 
of deity, 205; preparation/ 
construction of, for Mahastami, 
194, 196; rite involving, on 
Mahastami, 196-209; [in Durga 
Puja] as representing the expan- 
sive, benevolent influence of the 
Goddess, 271-72; “universal” use 
of, 271; use in Durga Puja 
compared to Smarta rituals, 338n. 
10; as the Great Goddess, 271 

Sasthi (sixth day [of Navar tra]), 29, 
37, 44, 73, 83-84, 120, 121 

Sastht pajd, 73 

Sastht tithi, 73, 121 

Sastri, Pandit Vagisa, 258 

Sat (existence), 270 

Sati, 65, 66, 280, 324n. 23 

Saundaryalahari, 79 

Savarni, 68 

Savitr/Savitar (Divine Creator), 90, 166, 
328n. 14, 343n. 14 

Seat (Asana) (see also Suddhi: dsana), 
135; of the Devi, 330n. 35 

Self (see also Atma): limited self 
(jivatmaniljivasiva), 96-97, 98, 101; 
Supreme Self (Atma/paramasiva), 
77, 98 

Serpent, cosmic. See Ananta 

Sesa, 151 

Seven Sages, 76 

Seven Virgins, 332n. 7 

Shankar, Ravi, 22 

Shivaji, 213 

Shrines, temporary (pandals), to Durga, 
3, 9 fig. 1.4, 10, 315n. 17; 
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domestic, 3; ceremonies at, versus 
temple worship, 3, 295-96 

Shulman, David D., 242 

Siddhi [goddess], as wife of Ganesa, 
148 

Siddhis [elemental spirits], 156 

Siddhis [supernormal powers], 316n. 11 

Siddhidatri, 103, 107, 148, 330n. 29 

Silappadhikaram, 345n. 27 

Simha/Singha (see also Lion-mount; 
Mahasimha), 52, 131 

Simhasana, 221 

Sin(s): cleansing/removing of, 140, 145, 
153, 256, 344n. 23; sinful person 
(padpapurusa), 97 

Sindhu [river], 76, 94, 152, 213 

Singh, Man [Hindu general of 
Jehangir], 19-20 

Singha (see also Mahasingha/ 
Mahasimha), 131 

Siraj-ud-daula, 20, 318n. 31 

Sirchar, D. C., 97 

Sita, 65, 84, 302, 340n. 1 (Ch. 4.8) 

Sitala, 264, 316n. 4 

Siva, 16, 22, 36, 42, 45, 47, 56, 59, 74, 
84, 85, 94, 95, 109, 110, 113, 123, 
124, 130, 131, 144, 151, 162, 
181-82, 183, 184, 192, 194, 195, 
201, 202, 204, 205, 212, 226, 238, 
242, 244, 247, 264, 272, 310, 
314n. 11, 317n. 21, 319n. 44, 
322n. 60; and bilva, 118, 176, 
181; consort/wife/beloved of, 55, 
118, 119, 130, 143, 179, 220, 236, 
281; as the Divine Masculine, 75; 
eight forms (astamarti) of, 340n. 1 
(Ch. 4.7); as Great God 
(mahesvara), 265; hair of, 323n. 8, 
327n. 2, 332n. 8, and hemp, 334n. 
30; invocation and worship of, 
186-87; linga of, 45, 254, 323n. 8 
327n. 2; as Lord of the cremation 
grounds, 235; in myth, 66, 106, 
238-39, 111, 245, 280, 300, 338n. 
7; as a polarity of the Absolute, 
75; as principle of destruction, 
265; piijd to, 237, 238; Siva 
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Siva (continued) 
Nataraja, 323n. 8; and the staff, 
338n. 7; supreme (paramasiva), 
97 

union with: Devi, 45; Kundalini, 97; 

Sakti, 99 

Siva, 330n. 32 

Sivaditi, 54, 200 

Siva-Purana, 343n. 6 

Skanda, 181 

Skandamata, 181 

Skanda Purdna, 50 

Sleeman, Sir W. H., 291 

Sleep, and the gods, 84 

Smith, Brian, 36 

Smith, V. A., 291 

Sokarahita, 45, 56, 130, 182 

Soma [deity/plant], 87, 125, 127, 155, 229 

Soma [river], 152 

Sonaga, 213 

Songs/Hymns in Durga Puja (see also 
Sakalpa siikta), 37, 38 

Sound (see also Speech/language; 
Space), 111-12; importance of in 
Durga Puja, 275-76; and creation, 
275-76; in kara and anga nydsa, 
123; primal, 101; and nydsa, 275; 
vibrational, as constituting the 
conceptualized universe, 78 

Space (dkdsa), 343-44n. 16; and dig 
bandhana, 160; as substratum of 
sound (sabda), 275; surrounding 
image of deity, 168 

Speech (vdc)/language (see also 
Mantras; Sound), 32, 43, 62; 
consonants and vowels of, 99, 
100; deity of (see also Vac; 
Vagdevata, Vagisvari), 42, 43, 
102; Sanskrit language/syllables, in 
nydsa, 78, 99 

Srauta-siitras, 314n. 11 

Sri, 77, 88, 90, 148 

Sri Durga Kalpataru, 276 

Sri Navaratra Kalpataru, 315n. 1 

Srigarbha, 205 

Srivatsa (see also Svdstika), 89, 143, 
186, 272 
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Staal, Frits, 32, 74, 304 

Stein, Burton, 290 

Stietencron, Heinrich von, 242 

Sthirt karana (Giving Steadiness [to the 
jar]), 39, 90 

Subahu, 310 

Subtle body(s) (linga Sarira) (see also 
Nddis), 98, 229; and plate of ghee, 
62-63 

Subtle elements, 93, 97, 112 

Sudarsana, 206, 310 

Suddhi (purification): dsana (seat), 77— 
78, 122, 137, 157, 195, 210, 221; 
jala (water), 76; kara (hands), 
122, 160; puspa (flowers), 77, 
137, 157, 195; types of, 38 

bhiita (elements), 18, 38, 39-42, 78, 

96-98, 122, 195, 236; and 
dormant psychic energy 
(kundalini), 41, 277; as process of 
material reintegration, 41, 259; on 
Vijaya Dasami, 236 

Sidras, 193, 293, 316n. 11 

Stlapani, 321n. 58 

Sumbha, 181, 200, 271, 280, 300, 
315n. 1, 335n. 41 (as demon of 
drought), 337n. 2 

Sun, 76, 85, 86, 93-94, 104, 112, 118, 
128, 134, 137, 141, 214, 227, 
329n. 22, 331n. 2; as the concep- 
tual unity of siirya (the visible 
sun), dtman, and Brahman, 75; 
offering to, 38, 75 

Sundari, Tara, 24, 318n. 31 

Suratha, King, 52, 68, 255, 310, 311, 
312, 324n. 14 

Strya [Sun God], 314n. 11, 317n. 21; 
son of, 68 

Sutala, 77-78 

Svadha, 204 

Svagata[m] (welcome [of Durga]), 113, 170 

Svaha/svahd, 63, 74-75, 113, 174, 175, 
204, 232, 329n. 25 

Svasti vacanam (Utterance of Approval), 
81-82, 121, 137, 210, 224, 236 

Svastika [auspicious symbol], 44, 89, 
126, 219, 272 
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Svastika [effigy, human], as symbolic 
of the enemy/demon, 216 

Svetadipa, 221 

Svetaganga, 150 


Tagore family, 21, 319n. 38 

Tagore, Rabindranth, 347n. 17 

Taittirtya Aranyaka, 275 

Taksaka [serpent], 152 

Tanmatra, 39, 97 

Tantra/Tantrism: 45, 79, 81, 100, 108, 
239, 245, 259, 269, 272; elements 
in Durga Puja (see also Baliddna: 
Tantric form of; Suddhi: bhiita; 
Ghatasthapana: Tantric method of; 
Mantras; Sarvatobhadra mandala), 
18, 36, 41-42, 58, 60, 74, 78, 81— 
82; Sri Vidya, 343n. 8; symbolism 
of Siva-Sakti, 45, 99; Tantric 
initiation (diksd), 284; Tantric 
ritualists, 106; and types of piijd 
and, 45 

Tantradhda raka, 26; duties of, 80, 135, 
222, 331n. 3; defined, 26; payment 
to, for piijd services, 233 

Tarksaya, 126 

Tattva, 39, 88, 97, 169 

Temples (see also Durga Kund temple; 
Vindhyavasini temple), 254; Candi 
[Cuttack], 215; Chinnamasta 
[Banaras], 280; Cintapirnt Devi 
[Himachal Pradesh], 15; Devi 
[Vishnupur], 318n. 22; Durga 
[Ramnagar], 280; to Durga, 
associated with fortresses, 144; 
Kalighat [Calcutta], 19, 20; Naina 
Devi [Himachal Pradesh], 15 

in Vindhyachal town: Mahakali, 67; 

Mahalaksmi, 67; Mahasarasvati, 67 

Third eye, 97, 101, 102, 142, 168 

Thought, conceptual: vibrations of, 
manifested as speech, 43, 78; as 
creating the universe, 43 

Three realms/worlds (triloka), 72, 92, 
140, 164 

Time: 81, 85; ritual importance of, 22, 
79; divisions of, 48, 79, 151 
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Tirthas (sacred waters), 76, 92 

Tithis, 83-84, 210 

Tithitattva, 317n. 19 

Tiwari, Raju [Sakta], 261 

Trident (trigiila). See under Weapons 

Tripura-sundart, 328n. 16 

Tryambaka, 166 

Tryambaka, 337n. 48 

Tulasi plant, 264 

Turmeric (haridrd): plant (see 
Navapatrikd: individual plants of); 
powder (see Materials, ritual) 

Turner, Victor, 305 

Tvasta/Tvastar, 166, 334n. 33 


Ucchista (sacrificial refuse), 341nn. 3, 4 

Ucchistacandalini, 64, 237, 238-39 

Ucchista-matangini, 341n. 4 

Udayasimha, 321n. 58 

Ugracanda, 58, 164, 195, 196, 197-98 

Ululu, 54, 275 

Uma, 181, 182, 183, 192, 212, 219 

Unmatta, 209 

Upacara (devotional service), 29, 49, 
53-57, 59, 60, 65, 101, 139, 185, 
186, 187, 253, 304; pajd compared 
to, 49, 253; five-part (pajica 
upacara/pancopacara), 106, 110, 
115, 123, 162, 184, 198, 251, 258; 
integration of gross elements and 
senses in, 258-59; with a lamp 
(dipopacara) (see Arati); manasa 
upacara (heart-mind devotional 
service), 43, 106, 110-11, 160, 162— 
63, 184; sixty-part, 335n. 36 
ten-part (daSopacdra), 49, 56, 64, 
110, 137, 157, 162, 180, 195, 198, 
236 

sodasa upacdra (sixteen-part 

devotional service), 53, 59, 60, 
110; 113, 184, 196, 210, 224; 
elaborated form of, 170-79, 184 


Vac/vac (see also Speech/language), 43, 
99, 123, 227-28, 275, 276, 343n. 
14; identified with Sarasvati, 275— 
76, 343n. 14 
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Vagdevata, 42 Vayu, 50, 184 

Vagisvari [Lady of Speech], 62, 212, Vedanta, 42; advaita, 79, 259 
227, 228, 275 Vedas, 155 


Vahana(s) (see also Lion-mount; 
Mahasingha/Mahasimha): of 
Durga/Devi, 131, 264, 265; 
feeding of clay images of, 242; of 
Ganesa, 131; Gariida, 202; of 
Kartikeya, 131; of Laksmi, 131; of 
Sarasvati, 131 

worship of: mouse (musika), 189; 
owl, 189; peacock (mayura), 189; 
snake (ndga/sarpa), 189; swan, 
189 

Vaikrtika Rahasya, 42 

Vaipracitta, 336n. 42 

Vaisnava sectarian tradition, 7, 16, 185 

Vaisnavi, 152, 200, 201, 202, 221 

Vaisyas, 16, 52, 255, 293, 316n. 11 

Valada, 228 

Vamana Purdna, 50 

Vampires. See Vetala 

Van Buitenen, J. A. B, 316n. 6 

Vana/Bana Durga, 175, 323n. 10, 330n. 
30, 333n. 14, 336n. 45; demon 
daughter and twelve demon sons 
of, 336n. 45 

Varaha, 201 

Varadha Purdna, 50 

Varahi [goddess], 152, 200, 201, 202 

Varahi [river], 213 

Varana ritual (Selection of the 
Purohita), 46, 132 

Varana/barana ritual, 65, 241, 243 Fig. 
4.8.1, 302; compared with the 
food offerings in traditional pijds, 
243; as pre-dating male-controlled 
forms of the Durga Paja, 244-45; 
rationale of, 24445; role of 
women in, 245 

Varuna, 81, 87, 121, 124, 126, 151, 
168, 184, 328nn. 8, 9 

Vasistha, 310 

Vasu(s), 147, 166, 332n. 13 

Vasudeva, 151, 182, 333n. 21 

Vata, 128 


Vegavati, 221 

Vetalas (vampires), 79, 95, 109, 122, 
157 

Victory (jaya/vijayd), 47, 65, 111, 144, 
236, 291, 296; and Aparajita 
creeper, 65, 241, 277 

Vidya/vidyd, 74-75, 325n. 5, 344n. 18; 
as the Divine Feminine, 75; as 
epithet of Durga, 75; as feminine 
equivalent of mantra, 325n. 4; as 
a polarity of the Absolute, 75 

Vidyadhara(s), 117, 146, 332n. 11 

Vidyapati, 321n. 58 

Vidyaranya, 347n. 16 

Vijaya [god], 205 

Vijaya [goddess], 291, 296, 347n. 16 

Vijaya Dasami, 64-67, 148, 236-47, 
340n. 1 (Ch. 4.8), 346n. 8; and 
Dasara/Dasahara, 290-91 

Vijaya Sammilini, 68 

Vijayanagara, 290, 332n. 3, 326n. 1, 
347n. 16 

Vinayaka, 321n. 58 

Vindhya Hill/Mountains, 165, 192 

Vindhyachal town, 62 

Vindhyavasini Devi, 67 

Vindhyavasini temple, 67, 340n. 4 

Viragayatri, 232 

Virgin Worship. See Kumari piijd 

Virocana, 343n. 15 

Visarjana (dismissal) rituals, 64, 236, 
245, 253-54, 255 

Visalaksi, 152 

Visesa Argha (special worship/offering), 
111-12, 160-61, 195, 210 

Visnu/Visnuh, 16, 36, 47, 50, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 93, 95, 
109, 120, 121, 142, 146, 151, 152, 
166, 169, 182, 185, 192, 201, 206, 
221, 226, 233, 234, 264, 272, 310, 
314n. 11, 316n. 8, 317n. 21, 331n. 
7, 333n. 21, 334n. 33, 337n. 5; and 
bilva plant, 182; associated with the 
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(khetaka), 163, 206; collection of, 
after Durga Puja, 66, 245; discus 
(cakra), 163, 205-6; goad 
(ankuSa), 163, 206; Rama’s, 346n. 
10; Sakti, 163, 187, 202, 206, 
336n. 45, 338n. 8; serpent noose 
(ndga pdSa), 163, 207; sword 
(khadga) (see also Implements/ 
Objects, ritual: sword), 163, 205; 
symbolism of, 59; trident (trisila), 
63, 89, 113, 163, 205, 334n. 30 

Wind, 213 

Women: chastity and, 302; ecstatics 
and saints, 353n. 58; feminine 
potential (saubhagya) of, 349n. 27; 


club (gadd), 338n. 9; as Jagannatha 
(Lord of the Universe), 131; mother 
of, 86; as principle of preservation, 
265; and srivatsa, 272; ten avatdras 
of, 131, 162; wife of, 86 

Visvadevas (gods of the universe), 169 

Visvanatha, 109 

Visvamitra, 84, 310 

Vivasvan, 226 

Vivekananda, Swami, 22 

Vrata (vowed ascetic observance), 8, 
82, 349n. 27 

Vrtra/vrtras, 115, 125 


Waghorne, Joanne Punzo, 60 


War (see also Durga Puja: martial 


aspects of), 316n. 4. 


Water(s), 83, 90, 93, 94, 96, 109, 112, 


117, 119, 137, 150; from the 
Ganga, 145-46, 152, 247, 327n. 2; 
for drinking (pdndartha/paniyam 
jalam), 175-76, 179; for immer- 
sion of mirror on Vijaya Dasami, 
240; poured from the sankha 
(conch shell), 152-55; purification 
of, 273; purified/purifying, 117, 
169, 177, 226, 274; for washing 
feet (pddya), 122, 156, 170, 177, 
211; sacred, 76, 112, 117, 119; for 
sipping or rinsing the mouth 
(Gcamaniya), 171, 177; symbolism 
of, 87, 274; used in homa ritual, 
234 

for bathing (sndniyam), 274; eight 
different, 145-47, 156; nine kinds 
of, 142-45; from the 
sahasradhara, 156; in 
sodasopacara, 171 


Weapons: worship of Devi/Durga’s 


(ayudha puja), 58-59, 205-7, 290, 
346n. 10, 346—-47n. 11; arrow, 
sharp (tiksnavdna), 163, 206; axe 
(para$u), 163, 207; bell (ghanta), 
163, 207; bestowal upon devotees 
by Devi, 213; bow, fully drawn 
(piirnacapa), 163, 206; club/staff 


in community piijds, 295; initiation 
rituals of, 348—49n. 25; and the 
kitchen in Darga Puja, 54; and 
menstruation, 284, 298, 345n. 32; 
and marriage/motherhood, 300, 
302; possibility of priesthood for, 
315n. 21, 320n. 49; pija for, 
versus darsana for men, 251; 
return to their natal home during 
Durga Puja, 28, 65-66, 246; status 
in Durga Puja of, and life cycle, 
284, 348—49n. 2; and trees, 264; 
use of “Namah” versus “Om,” 193 


effects of Durga Puaja on, 12, 351n. 


46; as benefitting the needy, 173; 
catharsis, 351n. 46; empowerment 
versus fertility, 222-23; empower- 
ment through possession by the 
Devi, 353n. 58; encouragement 
along the normal developmental 
sequence of life, 267; feeling of 
specialness, 245; identification 
with Devi/Durga, 54, 148, 243, 
281, 300; lifestyle choices, 305; 
rejuvenation of, as paralleling 
cosmic rejuvenation, 298 


and food during Durga Puja (see 


also specific groups of women 
under Women), 54, 59-60; cooked 
food (anna/bhoga) offering, 177; 
girls older than twelve, 282; girls 
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Women: and food during Durga Puja 


(continued) 
younger than twelve, 281; and 
inequality, 258; initiated women, 
177-78, 284; restrictions during 
food preparations, 281-83; in 
varana rite, 298 

inequality/oppression of, 258, 351n. 
46; abuses against, 298; controlled 
by men, 300, 349nn. 30, 31, 34; 
related to Sanskritization, 350n. 37 

kumari (premenarche girls): creative 
potential of, 298; and food, 283, 
299-300; as form of Devi, 60-61, 
219, 220, 266, 281; in kumari 
puja, 297-98; and menstruation, 
220; role of, in Durga Paja, 60— 
62; as symbolic of creation, 61; 
theological/philosophical symbol- 
ism of, 219-20; untouchable (as 
Matangi), 341n. 5; Nepalese, 220, 
348n. 24; worshiped by fertile 
females, 300 

married (sadhavda), 173; daughters of 
yajamana, 55, 246, 297-98; 
desirable characteristics of, 301; 


and food, 177, 282, 283; identified 


with Devi, 281; inequality of, 258; 
special status of, 281, 297-98 
301-2; and varana rite, 241, 298 
mothers: apprehension about future 
mothers-in-law, 301; dominating, 
versus adolescent male, 242 
postmenarche, unmarried: and food, 
298; ambiguous/liminal status of, 
298; as dangerous, 300 
postmenopausal: status of, 284, 302; 
and food, 54, 55, 282, 284 
presumptions about: propensity 
toward jealousy/mistrust, 301; 
tendency to tell tales, 244; vanity 
of, 244 
role of, in Durga Puja (see also 
specific groups of women under 
Women), 25, 281—85; in non- 
Bengali kumari piijd, 222; of 
matriarch, 54 
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widows, 302; as dangerous, 302, 


349n. 35; and food, 177-78, 281- 
83; status of, 281 


Wood-apple. See Bilva 
Worship. See Pijd; Ritual: theory of; 


specific rituals and under specific 
deities 


Worship of the Gurus (spiritual 


teachers) [on Saptami], 159 


Worshippers/votaries/devotees in Durga 


Puja: anointment of, with ashes, 
63; elder relation to young in, 247; 
elevation of the constituent 
elements of, 169; identification of 
upacdra with piijd on the part of, 
253—54; identified with the 
sacrificial animal in baliddna, 279; 
role of, 28-30, 247, 254 


effects of Durga Puja on: cleansing 


of sin/purification of, 48-49, 140; 
“quickening in,” 45, 124; union of 
matter, senses, and highest 
faculties of consciousness, 257; 
refinement of perception and 
consciousness, 48, 257 


encounter with the Devi/Divine, 48— 


49, 61, 169, 257, 288; as ““dualis- 
tic,” 259; as empirical perception, 
308; through food, 61; as union, 
257, 344n. 22, 259 


psychology of: attitudes toward 


rituals, 306; emotions/moods, 66, 
246-47, 295-96, 306-8; ignorance 
concerning aspects of the pijd, 
261; motives/objectives of, 55, 66, 
169, 252-53, 295-96, 306; 
preference for fire worship versus 
visual worship of, 63 


YajamdnalYajamdana’s family: friends 


and relatives of, 80; and purohita, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 46, 63; role/ 
duties of yajamdna, 46, 60, 63, 65, 
132, 134-35, 136 fig. 4.4.1, 211, 
219, 231, 232, 245, 304; role of 
yajamana’s family, 54, 60, 123— 
24, 219; special request of 
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yajamdna during piijd, 63; as 
receiver of pijds/merit, 253; Mrs. 
Lahiri as yajamdna, 281 

Yajna (sacrificial rites): Candi 
Mahayajfia, 34; compared to piijd, 
36-37 

Yajur Veda, 81 

Yaksas/yaksis, 147, 148, 151, 161, 264, 
336n. 45, 342n. 4 

Yama, 151, 184, 235, 338n. 9 

Yamuna [river], 76, 94, 150, 213, 221, 
332n. 10 

Yamuna [goddess], 87 

Yantras, 39, 46, 58, 72, 76, 79, 86, 93, 
116, 268-70, 304: in adhivadsa, 
130; in anna/bhoga offering, 178; 
as Devi, 268; Durga yantra, 223 
fig. 4.7.1, 224, 269-70; fire-pit as, 
62; function of, 270; nature/ 
function of, 268-70; as portal/yoni, 
268-70; ritual implements as, 269; 
as transformed by human con- 
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sciousness in piijd, 268; in visesa 
argha 111, 160; yantric forms of 
the Devi, 267-73 

Yoga (see also Prandydma), 41, 78, 192 

Yoginis, 117, 338n. 10; the sixty-four, 
58, 60, 337n. 3, 337n. 4; invoca- 
tion and worship of, 200; offering 
to, 218 

Yoni, 74, 93, 103, 268, 269, 270, 271, 
327n. 2: of Devi, 254; drawing of, 
on Vijaya Dasami, 237; and 
sarvatobhadra mandala, 205; ritual 
implements as (see also specific 
implements under Implements/ 
Objects, ritual), 93, 94, 111, 112, 
148; of Sati, 103 

Yudhisthira, 191, 291, 296, 337—38n. 6 


Zamindars/zamindari, in history of 
Durga Puja, 18-26 passim, 293, 
315n. 18, 318n. 24 

Zimmer, Heinrich, 267-68 


